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CHAP. XIII. 

1515—1516. 

FRANCIS I. assumes the title of duke of Milan — ^Forms 
an alliance with the archduke Charle»— With Henry 
VIII.F— And with the Venetian state— Leo X. wishes to 
remain neuter— Marriage of Giuliano de' Medici with 
miberU of Savoy— X>)nfidential letter to him from the 
car^final 'da Bibbiena— Leo X. compelled to take a de- 
ciaiirepare — ^Accedesto theleag;ue against France— Re« 
¥olt of Fregosa at Genoa — ^He attempts to justify his 
<x>nduct to the pope-*Preparations of Francis I. for 
attacking the Milanese-^Forces of the allies^-The 
league proclaimed— Genoa surrenders to the French 
fieet— Prospero Cdlonna surprised and made prisoner 
*-The pope relaxes fai his opposition to Francis I.— The 
Swiss resolve to oppose the French—Francis I. sum- 
mons the city of Milan to surrender— Endeavours 
without effect to form an alliance with the Swis»— Rapid 
march of D'Alviano— Inactivity of the Spanish and 
papal troops — ^Battle of Marignano — ^Francb I. knighted 
by the chevalier Bayard— Surrender of the Milanese 
—Leo X. forms an alliance with Francis !.#— Embassy 
from the Venetians to the French king— Death of D'Al- 
viano— Wolsey raised to the rank of cardinal— Leo X. 
insits Florence-^Rejoicings and exhibitions on that oc- 
cauon— Procession of the pope— He visits the tomb of 

his 
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kis fathei^-^Ariiyes at Bologna — ^His interview with 
Francis I— -Particular occurrences on that occasion--* 
Abolition of the Pragmatick Sanction and establishment 
of the Concordb/— Leo X. returns to Florence— Raffaelle 
Petrucci obtains the chief authority in Siena-^Death of 
Giuliano de' Medici— •Escape of the pope firom bar* 
barian corsairs at Civita Lavinia* 

CHAP. Although the death of Louis XIL had for 

mr T T T 

L. the present relieved the Roman Pontiff fix>m the 

1515. apprehensions which he had entertained for the 
Mu 40. repose of Italy, yet that event was by no means 
rrmnds L mm. fevourablc to his views. By the uiuted eSoria of his 
cieof dnke spiritual arms and his temporal allies, Leo had not 
only repressed the ambitious designs of the French 
monarch, but had acquired an ascendency over 
him which might have been converted to very im- 
pcMtant purposes ; and if he could not induce the 
king to relinquish his designs upon Milan, yet he 
had made such arrangements as to be prepared for 
whatever might be the event of that expedition. 
By the death of this monarchy he therefore lost in 
a great degree the result of his labours s and this 
he had the more reason to r^ret, as the duke 
of Angouleme, who succeeded to the crown at 
the age of twenty -two years, by the name of Francb 
L was of a vigorous constitution, an active dispo- 
sition, and courageous even to a romantick ex- 
treme. On assuming the title of king of France, 
he forgot not to add that of duke of Milan ; but 
although the salique law had preferred him to the 
two daughters of Louis XIL as the successour of 

that 
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BMnttrcht the M^vereignty of Milan 
red, under the imperial investiture, t 



solute inheritaBCe t)f the late king, and liable ID is is. 
be dt^xned of at his own pleasure. Preparatory A* 40 
tothe ncgotialioa wbich had taken place for the 
marriage of Beiie6, youngest daughter of Louis 
Xn. vMi the archduke Charles, her &ther had 
made a grasC to her of the dutdiy of Milan, and 
the county of Pavta, with a limitation, in caae of 
her dying without oj&pring, to hi^ eldest daughter 
Claudia, the queen of Fnuicis L* Soon after the 
accession of Francis, the queen, therefore, by a 
solemn diploma, traisferred to the king her rights 
to the dutchy of Milan and its dependant states ; in 
consideration, as )t appears, of a grant previously 
made to her of the dutchies of Aragon and Angou- 
l^me, and a stipulatioo on the part of Francis of 
providing a suitable match for the jH-inoess Rene6.^ 

The character of Francis I. was a suiBicient 
pledge that the title, which he had thus assumed, 
would not long be su&red to remain merely no« 

minal. 



* There was also a further limitation to Francis, in 
case the two princesses died without children. The grant 
b preserved in Du Monij Corfta Di/iiomatiguej tonu iv./iar. 

I p. irr. 

*» This act is given in Lunig, Codejc. ralin Diplomat^ 
cu9y i. 522. Also by Du Mont, Corfte Difilomat.^ torn, iv. 
par. i. /^. Sil. 
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CHAP, minal. From his infimcy he had been 

xiii» to hear of the achievements of his counti^men 

1515. in Italy. Thegloiy of Gaston de Foix seemed 

JBt. 40. to obscure his own reputation, and at the recital 

rormt an ai. Qf ^ batdcs of Bfcscia and of Ravenna, he is 

liance with ^ ^ ' ^ 

th« archdnke sdid to havc cxpTessed all those emotions of im- 

Ckarlcs. 

patient regret which Cesar felt on contemplating 
the statue of Alexander.^ He was, however, suf- 
ficiendy aware, that before he engaged in an enter- 
prise of such importance as the conquest of Milan, 
it would be necessary not only to confirm Us al- 
liances with those powers who were iii amity with 
France, but also to obviate as far as possible the 
opposition of such as might be hostile to his views. 
His first overtures were therefore directed to the 
young archduke Charles, who although then only 
fifteen years of age, had assumed the government 
of the Netherlands, which he inherited in right of 
his grandmother Mary, daughter of Charles, last 
duke of Buigundy. The situation of the arch- 
duke rendered such an alliance as that with Fran- 
cis I. highly expedient to him, and the conditions 
were speedily concluded on. By this treaty the 
, contracting parties agreed to aid each other in the 
defence of the dominions which they then respec- 
tively held, or which they might thereafter possess ; 
and that if either of them should under^e any 

just 



« Ugue de Cambr* Uv. iv. ii. 396. 
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just conquest, the othershould be bound, upon chap. 
a proper representaition, to aflbrd his as^stance in ^ciir. 
such a manner as might be agreed upon. Many 1515. 
regulations were dso introduced respecting the 'fit. 40. 
territories held by the archduke as fiefe from the 
crown of France, and the contract for the marriage 
of the archduke with the princess Reneg of France 
was again revived under certain stipulations, which 
It would be superfluous to enumerate, as the 
marri^e never took eflfect. ^ 

The fiiendship of Henry VIII. was not less an And with 
object of importance to the French monarch than *'*^^'"' 
that of the archduke, and he therefcH^ sent instruc* 
tions to the president of Rohan, his ambassadour 
in England, to propose a renewal of the treaty 
made with Louis XU. which, upon Francis enter. 



^ The auUior of the Ugue de Cdfnbray informs us, 
that bj this treaty the French monarch undertook to assist 
the archduke in recovering the dominions of his maternal 
ancestors on the death of his grandfiither the king of Ara- 
gon ; in return for which the archduke agreed not to oppose 
the king in his attempt on Milan. Ugue de Cambr. ii. 
397. It would have been very indecorous, and indeed 
very impolitick in CharleSi to ha^e ilbtroduced a clause of 
this nature, which would have had a direct tendency to 
throw doubts upon his title to his hereditary dominions in 
Spain ; nor are any such specifick stipxilations contained in 
the treaty, which is couched only in general terms, v* 
JDu Mont J Corfia Diplomat, torn. iv. fiar* i* ^. 199. 

VOL. III. B 
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0H 4 ^. 109 JnM a «k w otjiigBtfaba iiir the paymfok of the 
"^^* miUion of ctqwoa fit whieb Louis iwd ei^ged 
i5ifl. ^l3a9elf, Menjiwttfogly^i^me^ tOi and th? t|i^ty 

A.40. vas wgned ^ W^^miiMer^ 0ja ^ Ibuitti ()?y of 

Api^ Ulfii l^Pi X- «5 f|ai|i«d th(rei|i» with 
tidier sovewigns, us tb^ f^ 1^ ^th tlie x^oDtniQl- 
iog partSea; biit it U pfuticiitarty specified, th»t 
ttiis nopaination sbali have no refereooe tor tibe states 
of Milap^ which the French king claims as his 
right ; and through the whole treaty he has cau- 
dously affixed to his other titles, those of duke of 
Milan and lord of Genaau^ 

The negotiatiQim oi Ffnqow with Ferdinand 
of Aragon, and the omperour efeoti Maximilian, 
were not, however, attended with the expected 
success. To .the former he proposed the renewal 
of the treaty which had subsisted between him and 
Louis XIL omitting only the article which guaran- 
And with tied the tranquillity of Milan ; but as this held out 
.uJ to Ferdinand no adequate advantages for a conces- 
sion which mi^ht prove eventually dangerous to 

his 



>*••■ 



* Pu Mont Corfta Diplomat, voL iv. /lar, u fi, 204. 
Jiymer, Faderay voL vii. par, i. p, 98. The great attention 
paid by the pope to Henry VIIL at this period, sufficiently 
appears by a letter from him to that monarch, respecting 
t^ie appointment of the archbishop of St. Andrews to the 
office of poritifical legate, in which he assures the kin^ 
that he esteems him before all the sovereigns of the time 9 
and is ready to do all in his power for his gratification. 



his ItaB&n posflcsuon^ it 10 ndt nirpri^ng ihan he c bap. 
rejected the propio^oh ; and dib etnperoor elect, ^'^^' 
who atthis time tegudtd Feidinand as an dindcof >^i^- 
political wtodom, was easily prbvsiiled upon to join '^^ ^^* 
his irresolute and feeble aid in opposing the designs 
of the French monarch. Whilst these negotiations 
were depen^g, Francis had forbotn to treat with 
the Venetians, who still remaliled firtnly attached 
to the cause of the French ; but no sooiier Were his 
propositiotis to the two sovereigns rejected, than 
he agreed with them to renew the treaty of Bloi^, 
by which Louis Xll. had promised to assist theth 
in recovering the possessions of whidi they had 
been deprived by the emperour elect in Lomt^rdy. 
At the same time he assured ^e Vehetian ambassa- 
dour, that before the expiration of fbur months, he 
would unite his arms with tho^ of the republick on 
tiie banks of the Adda. ' l*he Swiss, Whom the 
breach of the treaty of Dijon had rendered irrecoUr 
citable enemies of France, stM continued to 
breathe from their mountains defiance and revenge. 
A herald, whomFrancis sent to demand passports 
for his ambassadours, Instead of obtaining the ob- 
ject of his mission, was ordeted to return aiid in- 
form his sovereign, that he might soon expect 
another visit from them, unless he spfeedif^ fuLQUed 
the treaty. In one respect, this avowed hostility 
was, however, serviceaUe lo the king, -as iteiia- 

bled 



mt^ 



* Uguc de Cambray, Uv. iv. torn. ii. fi. 403. 
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CHAP, bledhim^ under the pretext of (^ipomng the Swiss 
^^^^' to cany on, without exciting Ac jealousy of sur- 
^^1^* rounding states, fiiose formidable preparations 

Mx. 40. which he intended to direct towards another quar-- 
ter. 

Under this alarming aspect of publick afl^rs, 
Leex.wbb. ^faich evidently portended new calamities to Eu- 
rope, Leo availed himself of the friendly terms 
vihich he had caiitipusly maintained with the con- 
tending powers, to decline taking an active part in 
fiivour of an^ Qf them, whilst he continued as the 
chief of Christendom to administer his advice to all. 
In this conduct, which was no less consistent with 
the dignity of his office, than with his own private 
interest, he wps for some time encouraged to per- 
severe, by the open sanction or the tacit assent of 
all parties, Frasicis \. instead of pressing him to 
fevour an enterprise, towards the success of which 
he well knew the pope was decidedly adverse, con- 
tented himself with sending an embassy to request 
that he would not enter into any engagements 
which might prevent those friendly connexions that 
would probably take place between them, in case 
his expedition against Milan should prove success- 
ful ;* and to assure him that there was no one who 

esteemed 



' Leo had written to Francis I. soon after his accession, 
congratulating him on that event, and assuring him of his 
perfect confidence in his good intentions towards the holy 

see, 
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esteemed more highly the &vour of the holy see, chap. 
or who would make greater sacrifices for the ser- ^^^^' 
vice of the pontiff and the honour of his family, I5i5. 
than himself.^ This communication, which in -fit. 40. 
fact, ' left the pope at full liberty to preserve his neu- 
trality until the event of the contest was known, in- 
duced him to decline the offers which were made to 
him about the same period, by the emperour dect, 
ihek^g of Aragon, and the Helvetick states, to enter 
into the league wluch they had lately concluded &t 
thedefence of the Milanese, and in' which a power 
hajd bfcen reserved for the pope, to accede to it 
Mntinn a liniited time! By this treaty it had been 
i^^ed) that die Swiss should send a powerful body 
of ttoops to the defence of Milan, and should at die 
same time inarch an army into the dutchy of Bur- 
gundy for the purpose of occupying the French 
monarch in the defence of hb own dominions ; for 
which services they were to receive a monthly sub- 
sidy of forty thousand crowns. Ferdinand, on his 
part undertook to attack the dominions of Francis 
on the side of Perpignan and Fontarabia ; whilst 
Maximilian, on this, as on other occasions, seem- 
ed to consider the imperial sanction as a sufficient 

contribution, 



we. At the fiame time requesting him to confer on the 
cardinal Giuliano de* Medici, the archbishoprick of Nar* 
bonne, with which the king complied. 

\ ^ Gmceiard. Storia. d* ItaU Hb. xii. v. ii. ^84. 
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c B A p. contribution^ on his part, iil lieli both Of imxicj 
xin> and troopa>* 

1515. 

Mx. 40. In determining the pope tb the neutrali^ ni^faich 
fiarruie of he manifested on this occasion, other reasons of no 
Biedici with inconsiderable importance concurred* £«dy iii the 
FUiberta of ^^^ of Fcbruary, 1515, the matrimonial engage- 
ment which had been entered into at die close of the 
preceding year between Qhiliano de' Medici, . and 
Filibdta of Savoy, sister of Louisa dutchtes of 
Ai^ul^e, the mother of Francis I, wi^ carried 
into e&ct ; on which occasion Giuliano paid a y^ 
to the French court, where he so &r obtsuned th^ 
fevourable opinion of Francis, that he declare^ he 
esteemed the connexion as highly as if it had beei> 
formed with the most powerful sovereign. Qe* 
sides the revenues of Parma and Piacenza^ which 
Leo had already conferred on his brother, and which 
amounted to the clear annual sum of twentyeight 
thousand ducats, he assigned to him the income to 
arise fix)m the city of Modena, which wa$ aypposed 
to amount to about twenty thousand more. He alsp 
conferred on him the title of captain-general of the 
ehurch, to the exclusion of the duke of Urbino, to 
which he added a monthly salary of four hundred 
and eight ducats, whilst a separate revenue of diree 
hundred ducats per month was granted to the bride 
for her own use, although in respect of her high alli« 

anccs^ 



• • 



de Camhrayj Hv, iv. torn, ii.fi. 405< 
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ancies, she had been received M^thout a portion.^ c h 4 p» 
Other cQD^derable sums were disbursed in prcpa» xin. 
rn^ a snilable residence for Giuliano and his bride, U 1 9* 
in Home^ where it was intended they should main* JB^ ^ 
tain a secular court ; and in the rejoicings which 
took place m that city on their arrival, the pope is 
said to have incurred the enormous expense of one 
hundred and fifty thousand ducats.'' Extraordinary 
festivals were also celebrated at Turin, where Giu*^ 
liano and his wife resided for a month after their 
marriage ; and again at Florence, where all the in- 
habitants, either through aflfection or through fear, 
w^ie anxious to show their re^ct to the fiunily of 
the Medici. But, in case the king proved success* 
ful in his enterprise a^^ainst Milan, the territory 
from which Giuliano derived a great part of his re# 
venues, lay at his mercy, and it would therefore have 
been not only indecorous, but imprudent in tli9 
pope, at such a juncture, to have espoused the 
cause of his adversaries, and blighted the expecta- 
tions which Giuliano might reasonid>ly form fix)m 
the continuance of hb £ivour. 



During the absence of Giuliano de' Medici from ^^^ ^ ,^ 
Rome, he received frequent information respecting ft^ c>»<»^ 
the critical state of [mbUck a&irs, and the disposi* Mena. 

tions 



^ JLeUera del Card, da Bibbierta a Giuliano de* Mcdid. 
Lettere di Princtfii. i. 15. 

^ Muratoriy AmaU iT LaUa. x. 1 10. 
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CHAP, tions and views of the European powers, as weU 
xtii. from Lodovioo Canossa, the pontifical legate at the 
1515. court of France, asifrom the cardinal da Bibbiena 
&t.40.' atlRome. The letters from Canossa on this occa- 
sion contain the fullest assurances of the kind dispo- 
sitions, as well of the king, as of his mother Louisa, 
towards the femily of the Medici; and the strongest 
exhortations to him not to neglect so favourable an 
opportunity of cementing, by a stricter alliance, a 
connexion so happily begun. But, the letters of 
the cardinal da Bibbiena, who was at this period 
intrusted with the most secret intentions of the Ro- 
man court, are of a much mot^ curious nature, and 
throw such light on the state of publick aflbirs, the 
situation of the diferent members of the Medid 
fiunQy , and the ambitious designs which were form- 
ed by them, as might render a specimen of tii^ 
not uninteresting, even if it were not written by the 
lively pen of the author of the Calandra. 

To THE Macvificent Giuliano d£' Medi- 
ci, Captaik of the Church. 

" His holiness has expressed great surprise and 
** dissatis&cti<m at having heard nothing respecting 
^' you during so many days, and complains griev- 
^* ously of your attendants, who have been so ne- 
** gligent, that since your arrival ^ Nice, no intd- 
** ligence has been received of your proceedings. 
^* The blame of thb is chiefly attributed; both by 

"hb 
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* Us holiness and myself, to M* Latino,' whose c h a p» 

* province it was to have written. It is no excuse ^^"* 

* to say, that from the remote situation of the place, 1 5 1 5. 

* he knew not how to forward his letters, because ^^ *o* 
' the expense would have been well laid out in send- 

^ ing a special messenger, who might at any time 
' have proceeded either to Genoa or Piacenza, to 

* inform the pope of that which is dearer to him 
^ than any odier object ; the state of your ovm 
' health and person. If you, therefore, wish to re- 
' lieve his holiness from this anxiety, and afford 
' him real consolation, take care that he may in 
^ future be more particularly apprized of your 

* welfere. 

" Not only the pope, and yQur own family, yoiu* 
** brother, nephew, and sister,*. but the whole 
** court, are in the most earnest expectation of re- 
" ceiving news from you and your illustrious con- 
sort ; nor do I think that the arrival of any per- 
son in any place, was ever expected with an im- 
patience equal to that which she has excited at 
Rome, as well from her well known accomplish- 
ments, on which account every one is desirous to 
*^ see and to honour her, as from the great &vour 

^' whh 



c< 
cc 



I Latino Juvenale, one of the secretaries of Leo X. and 
frequently employed by him as an envoy to foreign states. 

^ Francesco Cibd» LorenaEO de* Medici, and his mother 
Alfonsina Orsino* 

VOL. IIU C 
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CHAP." with which you are yourself regarded here. You 

^^^^' " will, therefore, hiform us, with all possible speed 

15 1«. "and accuracy, what time wiH be employed in 

JEx. 40. " yoiu* journey, and when you purpose to arrive 

" at Rome, that every thing may be prepared for 

" your reception. I shall say no more on this head, 

" expecting to hear fully from you on the subject. 

" As I know that M. Pietro Ardinghelli has 
" continually apprized you of the most important 
" occurrences, I have not for the last ten days 
troubled you with my letters. I had before writ- 
ten two long letters to you by way of Piacenza, 
^^ which I flatter myself came safe to your hands. 
** I there mentioned that Tomaso," on going from 
" home had left your Baccio,® to expedite many 
" aflfairs of importance* With Ghingerli,'* and 
with him who wished to be related to Leonardo,"* 
an intimate friendship and good understanding 
" has been concluded ; they being fully inclined to 
" do the same as the rest whom Leonardo knows ; 

"if 



cc 



it 



'^ LeoX. 

o The cardinal da Bibbiena, writer of the letter. 

P The king of Spain. 

9 By Uie person who wished to be related to Leonardo, 
is probably meant the emperour elect, MaximiHan, and by 
Leonardo, certainly the magnificent GiuUano, to whom the 
letter is addressed. 



C€ 
CC 
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^^ if that which Tomaso wishes for Leonardo be chap. 
** granted, which it is hoped will be done/ By ^^^^' 
** his letters of the.third day of this month, Ghin- 1515. 
** gcrii has informed Tomaso that he is willing, be- -*^- ^• 
'* sides the other recompense which I mentioned to 
you, to relinquish the place at which my Leo- 
nardo was formerly so much indisposed, to the 
*^ person you know/ It remains therefore, that he 
** who is to receive this recompense,' and his de- 
" fenders in the vicinity," should satisfy themselves 
'* on thb head ; 'it being expected that they will 
** approve of it/ The perscxi whom count Hercole 
^' resembles,^ has sent a message to his master to 
*^ this e&ct, and has requested Ghingerli that he 
" will whoDy give up the other two places which 

"are 



r From this is to be understood, that the king of Spain, 
and the emperour, were willing that the pope should retain 
the possessions which he held in Lombardy. 

* Undoubtedly:: the dutchy of Urbino, where Giuliano 
had passed a great portion of his time during his exile* 

' Meaning Giuliano himself. 
* The Roman see. 

^ This seems intended to discover the sentiments of Giu- 
liano respecting the attempt upon Urbino, of wh)£h from 
principles of justice and gratitude he always disapproved. 

^ The Spanish ambassadour, who probably bore some 
resemblance in his person to the count Ercole Rangone. a 
nobleman of the court of Leo X. 
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c H A P. '* are to belong to Tomaso, or to speak more accu- 

x^^'' " rately to Leonardo,* and it is thought there will 

1515. *' not be the slightest difficulty. Tomaso is well 

M. 40. <« disposed to this arrangement, and told me thb 

^^ morning repeatedly, that Leonardo should also 

" have all the other places of which he had former- 

" ly spoken/ making, however, as you know, a 

^* due recompense to those by whose means these 

" favours are received. 

'^ Bartolommeo, who has the cypher, is not at 
'^ home. I must therefore express myself without 
*^ it ; particularly as this will be sent by our own 
" messengers* 

^' Our most reverend cardinal, and the magni. 
** ficent Lorenzo, recommend themselves to you 
'' as fully as can be expressed. I hope you will not 
*^ omit to write to them, and especially to his ho- 
*^ liness, whom I ought to have mentioned first. 
" In this I trust you will not fail, as the reverence 
'* due to his holiness, and the love which they bear 
you, require it* The cardinal has received the 
placet of hb most christian majesty for the cathe- 
^* dral of Narbonne, and wholly through the means 

"of 



it 



.»^pMBB>l^mii^i«HiWiBi«»^i>^ 



* The cidea of Parma and Piacenza. 

y Alluding in aU probability to the dutchy of Ferrara 
mi it3 dependant states^ 
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'* of die diitchess of Angouldme,' on which account chap. 
** your excellency may return thanks in the name ^'^^' 
^' of his holiness to the duke, and his consort. The ^ ^ ^ ^• 
** business was concluded in the consistory the day •*'^' ^' 
'* before yesterday, and the bull despatched to 
*' France, as I believe Ardinghelli informed you ; 
^' as well as with the alliance which the Swiss have 
^^ made with the emperour, the catholick king, and 
* * the duke of Milan. The substance of thb treaty 
^^ Ardinghelli must have transmitted to you, ar I 
*' gave him a copy of the heads of it. To this his 
holiness b not, for many reasons, disposed to as- 
sent ; it appearing to him to be proper, that when 
a league is agreed upon, in which he is to be in- 
^' eluded^ it should be negotiated and stipulated 
^* with Um, as the head of the league, and of all 
*< Christendom. 

<* Tomaso says, that he expects they should 
'* accept and agree to what he proposes, and not that 
^* he should have to accept what is done by others.* 

" We hear by way of France, that the king of 
^' England intends to give his sister to the duke of 

" Suffolk, 



it 



s The mother of Francis I. and sister to the wife of 
Gioliano de' Medici. 

* These passages afford a presumptive proof that the 
pope had not at this time determined to enter into the league 
against Francis !• 
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CHAP.''' Suffolk, to which she is not averse. This is not 
^^^^' " much believed, and yet the intelligence is pretty 
1515. ^'authendck. 

JEt.40. 

*^ It is bought lus most christian majesty will 
'^ not this year make his attempt against Lombardy. 

^* The king of England is resolved that his sis- 
'* ter shall on no account remain in France. 

*^ The emperour and the catholick king are 
^' usmg all their ethrts to have her married to the 
'^ archduke. This is what we hear fix>m our nun- 
*^ cios in Germany and in Spain.^ I recollect no- 
*' thing further that can be new to you. I leave the 
** festivities of this carnival to be related by others. 
I shall only mention, that on Monday the magni- 
ficent Lorenzo will have the PancUtis* represented 
in your theatre, and will give a supper in your 
^^ salon to the Marchesana. And on Sunday, in 
^' Testaccio, he and the most reverend cardinal 
'^ Cib6, will exhibit a magnificent ^j/c; with twen- 

"ty 






^ It b not improbable, that the attachment of the wi- 
dow of Louis XII. to the duke of Suffolk, and the sudden 
celebration of their marriage, terminated a negotiation which 
might haye had such important consequences to these king- 
doms and to Europe. 

^ Of Plautus. 
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*^ ij persons, dressed in brocade and velvet, at the c H a 9. 
•• expense of his holiness. It will be a fine sight, ^^^^v 

1515. 

"You have never yet informed us whether A.4P. 
** you have excused yourself to the duke of Milan ; 
•* whether you have sent to the Swiss, and the car- 
** dinal of Sion, as was spoken of and advised ; or 
*• whether you have had any communication with 
^' his most Christan majesty. Respecting all these 

matters it b requisite that his holiness should be 

fuHyi] 






^* Remember thtit next to his holiness, every 
'* one regards you as the person in whom all the 
^^thou^ts, the expectations, and the designs of 
^* the pope are concentred. I must also remind 
*^ you, that all your actions are not less noted and 
*^ considered than those of his holiness : and I 
" therefore entreat you. by the great afiection 
" wluch i bear you, that you will daily if possible 
** manifest such a course of conduct as may be 
** wcHthy of your character. 

" The Cardinal da Bibbiena.'' 
From Romey the I6th of Feb. 1515. 

Could the French monarch have remained sa- 
tisfied with the neutrality of the pontiflF, the motives JIxvax^ 
which had led to its adoption were sufficient to \^, >cILt 
have induced Leo to persevere in it ; but as the 1|^***^ 
contest approached, Francis became more desirous 
of engaging the pope to take a decided part in 

his 
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c H A p* his favour. , Such, however, was the aversion 
XIII. which Leo entertained to the establishment of the 
1515. French in Italy, that even the solicitations of his 
JEt 40. brother to fevour their cause were of no avail. 
As £ff as expressions of respect and paternal ad- 
monitions could appease the king, Leo spared 
nothing that might be likely to conciliate his favour % 
but the more Francis pressed him to a dec^on, 
the more apparent became his inclination to the 
cause of the allies. In order, however, to ascer- 
tain his intentions, Francis despatched as his am- 
bassadour to Rome, the celebrated Budeus, who 
b deservedly considered by Guicciardini, as ^* per- 
*' haps one of the most learned men of the age both 
"in Greek and Roman literature." "* He wai 
shortly afterwards succeeded by Anton>- Maria 
Pallavicini, a Milanese nobleman^ who was sup- 
posed to possess great influence with the pope ; * 
but the endeavours of. the king to obtain a pbsi- 
tive sanction to his enterprise were still kiefiectual. 
At some times Leo appeared to have serious inten- 
tions of entering into a treaty, and required as a 
preliminar}^ that the states of Parma and Piacenza 
should be guarantied to the church, the refusal of 
Avhich he conceived would afford him a sufficient 
apology for joining the cause of the allies. At 

other 



<l Guicciard* Storia d* ItaL lib* xii. ii. 86i 
* Ligu€ de Cambr. Uv, iv. ii* 410* 
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olbcr times he is said to have made propositionsi chap, 
couched in such ambiguouB termsv as when as* ^^^^r 
sented to, dwaysreq^ired further csplanationS} and ^ ^ i^« 
which left the negotiations in the same state of "^^ ^* 
suspense as when the treaQr began* The French 
and Italian writers ""are agreed in considering th^ 
ecNiduct of the pondff on thb occasion, as the rer 
suit of arti&e and disingcnuousness, ' but th^y 
appear not suffici^dy to lave attended to the diffip 
cutties of his situation, or. at least not to bav^ 
made suScdent aUowance for them. As head (^ 
die dhurch, and both by his (lisposition and oSoe^ 
the acknowledged arbiter and mediator of Europe^ 
be ought not perhaps to have been solicited to take 
a decided part in the threatened hostilities ; and as 
a prince, idiose temporal authority was supported 
mher by puUick opinion, and the &vour of surr 
rounding states, than by his own forces, it was 
evident that he could not, without endangering 
his own safe^, accede to the propositions of the 
kii^. If dierefore the reiterated pffohs of the 
Trench monarch to engage the pope in his ior 
leresls were not followed ty the consequences 
which he wished, they were £6Uowed by such as 
he might reasonably have expected, and instead 
of inducing the pope to unite the power of the 

Roman 



i*«>"— •^-■^pw— »»-^»^ 



^ GuUdard. ^ Storia tPIiai. lib, xi). ii. S7. MwrgtoH. 
Annali dP ItoL x* 107* JJgut de Cambray^ Uv. iv, ii. 41 1. 
VOX.. UU I) 
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c H A P. Roman and Florentine states \nth.the arms of 
xm» France, compelled him, in conformity with his 
1515. former maxims, to embrace the cause of the allies. 
\£t. 40. In the month of Jime he issued a monitory sub- 
jecting, inf general terms, all those who should 
again disturb the states of the churchy and in 
particular Parma and Piacenza, to the penalties 
of excommunication;^ and in July, he openly 
acceded to the general league expiressly formed for 
/ the defence of Milan. Nor, if a decision could 
no longer be delayed, can it be denied, that in 
making this election, he chose the part that did 
the most credit to his character, cm* that an oppo- 
site conduct, would have rendered him deservedly 
liable to the suspicion of having . sacrificed his 
. principles and his country to the favour of the 
French monarch, and the ag^;randizement of W 
own £unily. 

,^^^^ ^j. The first decisive indications of approaching 
^H«ott hostilities appeared in Genoa, where Ottaviano 
Fregoso, who ^held the chief authority in that 
city, which he had obtained by the &vour and 
preserved by the assistance of the pope,' unex- 
pectedly 



Genoa. 



^m 



c This document b preserved in LUnig, Cod. D^Uomat. 

ItaL V, ii* fim 803. 

f Leo in one of his letters, thus addresses Fregoso, and 
the magistrates of Genoa, *^ Egimus cum Florentinorum 

< ^ magistratibtts 
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pecle^rdmquishdd h»titfebf doge» md assumed tc r a p. 
that of govemour' for the king of France. .That xin* 
so bold a measure could not be adopted without i^i^. 
the pardcipaiicHi ^d encouragement of the king, JKx. 40. 
was apparent; but the event proved, that the 
eagerness of Fregoso to avail himself of "the honours, 
and emoluments that were to be the rewaixls of 
his defection, had prematurely led h^m to this 
treacherous attempt. The Adomi and the Fieschi, 
the ancient enemies of the Fregosi^ were vigilant 
HI grasping at any opportiitu^ that nught Set- 
his ruin. Uniting dieirarms with diose of Pros- 
pero Cdonna, who commanded the forces of the 
duke of Milan, and being joined by six thousand 
Swiss, who had abeady arrived in Italy, they 
proceeded towards Goioa. Fregoso had assembled 
for his defence about five thousand men ; but con- 

ceivmg that they would be unable to support so • 
powerfiil an attack^ andi despairing of obtaining 
timely aid from France; rhe was reduced to the 
humiliating necessity of having recourse to the 

pope 
•'. • • i> 

^ magistratibus, Laurentoque Mediceo, fratris nostn filio, 
« mandarent iis equitibus, qui Pisi's sunt, ut ^d vos 'tueiidos 
^ defende&dodque contenderent, vobisqtte prcsix> essenty quo 
^ tempore, quo loco jussistetis. Quod si! vobis opus eri^ 
^ majore auzilio, Florentinoruin Equites roilitesque, quot* 
^ quot habent, & nostrs copiae omnes, ad vos, statumque 
** ve s tram h, dignitatem retinemtam, atque oppidmn con^ 
^ seryandum, & confirmandum celeriter trfijicientur.'' afl. 
Fobr* m viia Leon. x. y^. 88. 
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c H A P. pope to protect hUn frcnn Ae fohastiaeihent wfaidi 

^ . ^^''*_ his freacherjr had so justly merked. Whether 

1^1^- Leo believed Fi'^obo to be ancerein his C0Dtriti60y 

Mt.40. (H* whether, as b much mort probable, lie was 

unwiHing to exasperate the French monarchy oer« 

tain it is, that on* this occasion he exerted his. 

authority t^ith Colcnna to prevent the intehded at« 

tack, and a negotiation was entered into^ fay wiiich 

Fregoso was allowed to retain Ins authority as 

doge, on his engaging not to £ivcrar the cause of 

the French, and paying to the Swiss a conadera*' 

ble sum of mon^y as an indemnification for their 

expenses^' 

wfttmo ife- Iti order to e:!tculpate bimsdf finoii tHedisgraee 
^^JT rhich he had incurred by. this thtfisactiGn, Fregoso 
^^[^ "» is said to have addressed a ietterio Leo X. in which 
after having particularized idll the motives of his 
Conduct, and alleiged'atf tHcfexclises in his power, 
he finally endeavoi*t% to vindidat^ the steps which 
he had taken by the example of the pontiff him- 
»elf ; assuring him, " that he well knew it would 
" be difficult to apologize fi>r his conduct, if he 
** were addressing himself to a private individual. 
" or to a prince who considered matters of state; 
'^ by those rules of morality which are applicable 
^^ to private liife. But that in addressing himself 

"to 



s GukcianL Hi. xii. iL 67. Murat. Anm& x.\\\. 



cc 
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^' to a BbtereigA wbo was inferiour ki taknts to no chap. 

^^ one rf* the age, and whose penetratiari tnusf have ^^^^* 

«< discovered, ^t the itteasures which hd had uii. 

adopted were such as appeared necessary for -^^ ^* 

the preservation of his authcMitf ^ any further 

excosemust {ippear supetfluous ; it bein^ well 

^* i3nder8tood| that it was allowable, or at least 

** customary, for a sovereign to Tesort to expe^ 

** dientsofan extraordinary nature, not only for 

*' the preservation, but even for. the extension^ 

** and inerekse of his dominions." On this pro^ 

duction, in which Fi^egoso is suf^ibaed to have 

satirically alluded to the conduct erf* the pope, in 

his negotiati(His with the king of France^ and which; 

has been considftred as the manifesto of thatmo* 

narch^agGonst Leo X. • it may be remarked^ that 

if it was writteii to prevail upon Leo to iinterpose 

bis authority for the protection Of Fregoso, it was 

lii calculated to effect its pui))08e ; if. it was adr* 

dressed tothe pontiff afiierwaEds, it was an ungrate-* 

ibl return for a magnanimous and tinaiepted 

&vour, and that at whatever time it was produced 

(if indeed such a document' ever existed) its appli- 

catidu was equally insolent and absurd ; the con« 

aexion between Leo X. and Francb L bearing no 

similariQr to that which subsisted beta^een Fr^oso 

and the pontiff, who had invested him with that 

very 



•• 



i IJgue <U Cambr. Uv. iv. ai. 413. Qwdard. Hb. w» 
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c H A p.veiy authori^ which he had endeayoured to pcr- 
XIII* vert« to.puqposes the most opposite to those for 
1515. which it bad been intrusted to him* . 

JEt. 40. 

Preianitioot As soon as tfac iiitentions of the pc^ M^ere 
fi»r attacung known, Ffancis L thought proper to di^>en8e 
the MibiKK. ^j^jj ^^ pretexts under which he had made such 

formidable preparations, and to avow his purpose- 
of attempting to recover the states of ftfilan. If > 
we compare the measures adopted by Fiwcis on 
thb occasion with those of Charles YIU. about 
twen^ years beibre, we shall be led to. co/ipliidet 
that of all the objects whidhi at that time engaged 
the attention of mankind, the destructive science 
of war hadinade the most rapid progress. In &ct, 
the commencanent of the niodem systemof war* 
Cue iS'tobe referred to this period, wfaen.the dis* 
orderfy bodies c£ meroenavy troops, dq>endant 
oh their own particubu: leader, and armed in va« 
nous modes, gave way .to regular levies, .didy^ 
discipiined, and to those niunense trains of arn 
filery, which have ever since been found the 
most effectual implements of destruction. lit 
prqnring to carry his arms .beyond the Aljps,^ 
it was, however, necessary that Francis should first 
provide fixr hb security at home. The province 
of Gascony was threatened by Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon^ and that of Burgundy by the Helvetick 
states. For die defence of the former he despatched 
die Sieur de Lautrec, . with five hundred lances, 
and about five thousand infantry, whilst la Trer 

mouille 
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mooiDe -hastened to Proven<ie with a conldderable c b a p. 
IxDdy of troops to prevent the incursions of the ^^^^* 
Swiss. ^ The army destined far the expedition to i^is. 
Milan is said to have consisted of four thousand -At 40. 
lances, being douUe die number retained in the 
service of Louis XII. and which maybe computed, 
widi dieir usual attendants, at twenty thousand 
cavafay; but the. accuracy of this statement has 
been questioned, and . it is probable the number 
employed in this service did not gready exceed half 
that amount. * To these were added several large 
bo^^ of infiintry, as well Germans as French, 
amounting in th^ whole to upwards of thirty* thou- 
sand meii, and a much more formidable train of 
artillery dian had ever before been collected. On 
arriving in the Laonnese, where they were directed 
to assemble, they were also joined by Pietro Na- 
varro, at the hdad of ten thousand Biscayans, or 
Basque infentry, whom he had raised, rather by 
die credit of his military reputation, dian by the 
influence of his rank, or his pecuniary resources. 
This celebrated officer, who had long held a con- 
spcuous command in the Spanish army, after 
havii^ been made a prisoner at the batde of Ra- 
venna, 

k Muratoriy jinnaH rf* Ital, x. 1 11. 

« 
1 Miiratoriy AmuUi d* ItaL x. 1 1 1 . But according to the 

enumeration of Guicciardini, the forces of Francis I. 

amounted to upwards of 50,000 men, IBmU cT JttU* Him 

xu. u. 88. 
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CHAP, venna, had' reihained in coftfinemfint; his captor 
^^^^' having demanded as his nmsom turentjr thousand 
isis. goldcrownsii iduoh ins avaripknis sovereigii bad 

At. 40. refosed to pay. On Ae aceesslon of Fmneia to 
the dirone, he found Navarro knguishbig ki prison, 
and being pleasrd with the opportunity of attaching 
such a man to his interests, he paid his ranfiom, 
and gave him the command of a troop of Biscayais, 
his countrymen. Navarro, akhough of mean ez« 
traction, had a sense of honour and fidelity, the 
criterion of an elevated mind. Beftme be would 
accept the bounty of the king, he again addressed 
himself to fab fixrmer sovereign, once more eok 
treating to be liberated, and replaced in his former 
employ. On the neiterated refiisal 'of Ferdinand, 
Navarro transmitted to him a re«gnadon of all the 
grants which had been made to him as a reward 
ibr his services, and tookan oath of aMegiance to 
the French monarch, to whom his talents and 
experience were of singuho- service, and to whom 
he ever afterwards retained an unshaken fidelity. * 

rymtoTtiie Nor wcTc the allied powers remissin preparing 
fix* the defence of Italy. The movement of troops 
throughout the whole of that country &r exceeded 
any recent example. After having reduced Fre* 
goso, doge of Genoa, to obedience, Prospero Co- 

lonna 



U^^ de Cambrm Sv. iv. ii. 407. 
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Umoat, at the head of the Milanese forces, hai^ened crap. 
into PiediqiHxt, to oppose the entnmce of the ^^i^* 
freoch. The viceroy Cardona^ with upwards of isis. 
twelve thousand Spaniards, directed his inarch to- <^t. 40* 
wards Vicenza, then occupied by the Venetian 
genend d' Alviano ; who not being prepared to 
contend with so great a force, retired in haste to 
tbeBrentel; in consequence of which Vicenza was 
plundered, and its stores of provisions sent to Ve- 
rona. The Swiss, pouring down in large bodies 
from the mounlaios, had incxeasod their army to 
iQiwards of thirQr thousand men. Another body 
of Milanese was stationed at Cremona, to repress 
the dq»edations of Renao da Ceri, who irom his 
fortress at Crema, continued to harass the sur- 
rounding country « At the same time, the pope 
deqxitchsd his brodber Giuliano as general of the 
church, at the head of three thousand Roman 
cavalry, and a considerable body of infantry, to 
Bologna, whilst Loraizo de* Medici, as general 
of the Florentine republick, widi two thousand 
liocse and six thousand &ot, tpok his station in the 
vicinity of Piacenza. *" 

The 



» Mttraiwri^ Anmdid^ Itat. x. 113. Leoni, in his life 
of Fr. Maria duke of Urbino, fi* 167, states the forces 
of Lorenzo at 800 men at arms, as many light horse, aiul 
7000 in&ntry.. 

VOL. III. £ 
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CHAP. The views of the* adverse parties were now 

XIII. fully disclosed ; and whilst Francis I. was on the 

1515. point of passing the Alps in the beginning of the 

Mi. 40. month of August, the le^^e between the pope, 

^kui^ the king rf the Romans, the king of Aragon, the 

states of Florence and of Milan, and the Swiss 

cantons, was solemnly proclaimed in Naples, Rome, 

-and other principal places. "" At thesame juncture 

.Henry VIIL sent an envoy to the French mcxiarch, 

to admonish him ' not to disturb the peace of 

Christendom, by carrying his arms into Italy ;>^ 

but opposition and exhortation were not^ idike in* 

eflfectual; and Francis, having passed with his 

army into Dauphiny, was there joined by Robert 

de la Marck, at the head of the celebrated bandes 

noires^ who were equally distinguished by theu* 

. valour in the field, and by their fidelity to the cause 

which they espoused. 

Genoa »T^ Inordcr-to engage the attention of the allies, 
the p^^ whilst the French army was passing the Alps, 
Francis had despatched a flotiHa, with four hun- 
dred men at arms and five thousand foot, under the 
command of Aymar de Prie, with orders to pos- 
sess himself of the city of Genoa. On their ar- 
rival at Savona, that place immediately capitulated. 

Fregoso 



fleet. 



•* Muratorij AimaU <f Jtal. x. 1 13. 
1* Gmcciard. lib. xii. ii. 89. 
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¥r^090 had notr obtained a better q)portiiniiy c a a p* 
%^ desertiBg his foimer friends, than had befoce ^^^^* 
presented ksel£ That he might not, however, isis. 
a second time incur the imputation of treachery ^ Mlm, 
he deqpatohed messengers to the duke of Milan, 
to request instant succour from the allies, and as 
^lis did not speedilj anive, he opened the gates 
of Genoa to the French, and raised their stan^hud 
ioj the cit^. - Tht French .g^eneral having' accom-^ 
p&hed :hiflL objeet\wkhont bldpddied, and being 
now reenfbroedby'a body of troops from Frcigoso) 
proceeded to Alewndria and Tortona, of both 
which places he'ik)aaes8ed himself without difficid** 
tjr, al&ou^ .the vioeroy Cardbna was strongly 
intrenclied at CasteUazzo; and eten the city of 
-AsA soon afterwards jsurrendieoed to. the French 



WlnEst this detachment was thus sue<^ssful]y 
employed, the body of the French army, under 
the command of Trivulzio, marshal of France, 
was eftcting its passage over the Alps. iThey 
did not, however, follow the usual track ifroto 
Grenoble to Susa, .although.it afforded the greatest 
fiK^ility ibr the . conveyance of artillery ; having 
had in£armati(Mi, that the Swiss were assembled 

there 



^ U§^ de Cambr. Sv. iv. ii. 418. Muratoriy ArmaU 
d* Ital. x« 113. 
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CHAP, there, in great force, tooppbse Aretr progress, on 

^^^^r_ the supposidoa that it would not; be possible for 

1515. the Franch l» eflfect their passage in any other 

JBa. 40. part. Choosing, therefore, rather to encounter 

,. the difficulties of a new smd unexplohred pass, than 

lonnarar. to attempt to foTcc thciT way in the fiice of afaold 
nudepriiuiw and dctivc enenvf, who niig^t annoy them at every 
step, they bent their coarse to the south, and pro-* 
ceeded between the maritime and Cottian Alps; toi 
wards tiie principality tt Sdvzzo. ' In. thb nh^ 
dertaking, they underwent great Uboar^ andswr^ 
mounted incredible' dKEcofties, beimr frMuciidfr 
obliged to hew through the rocks a path for tfaeir 
artillery, and to lower die eahnoafroim thepred# 
pices with which the country abounds.* Haviag^^ 
however^ no fear of an fiHSBck, they ittvided their 
force into different bodies, each taking such diree* 
•tion as appeared most practicable, and in six days 
arrived in the vicinity oi Embron, c^The Milanese 
general, Prospero Colonna, lay encamped ot ViUa 
Franca^ near the source of the Po, il^l^noe he in- 
traded taproceed towards &iaa, for the purpose 
€f joinmg his arms with those of the Swiss, to op- 
pose the descent of the French. As he had not 
the m6st remote idea that die enemy could have 
e&cted a passage so &r to die aouth, he was 
wholly unprepared for an attack ; when the Sieur 

de 



^ Gtdceiard. la. m. u. 90, 91. 
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de pelisse at the head of a strong detachment, chap, 
having avaikd lumself of the services of the neigh> 'x.in. 
booring peasants, surjnised him whilst he waa ^^i^« 
seated attiMe, and havhig dispersed his troops, -^ ^^ 
made him and severd of his chief officers prison- 
ers.* This unexpected and disgraceful event, l^ 
wluch a great and experienced commander in whose 
Entities and integrity the sdlied powers had the fullest 
confidence, was lost to their cause, added to the 
successes of Aymar de Prie, spread a sudden pa-* 
nick throughout the country, and was more parti- 
ficularly felt by the pope, who relying on the cou- 
rage and vigilance of the Swiss, had flattered him- 
self that the French would not be able to force 
dieir way into Italy. 

As the measures in which Leo had concurred ^ 
for the pubiick defence, had been adopted rather i»«« \" i^ 
through compubion, than from any hostile dispo- rraacu i. 
sition to the French monarch, for whom he still 
continued to profess the highest regard ; so the 
earnest of success, which Francis had already obtain- 
ed, induced him to relax still further in his oppo- 
sition, lest he should eventually exasperate the 
young monarch beyond all hope of reconciliation. 
Hitherto, the troops of the church had taken no 
other part in the contest, than such as appeared 
necessary for the protection of the papal territories. 

Unable 



* Guicciard. U5, xii. ii. 91. Muratorif Armali d* Ital. 
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CHAP. UnaUe to sopport the fiitigoes of a camp, Giidiaao 
^^'^' ck' Medici had been attacked by a slow fever, in 
1515. consequence of which he relinquished the com* 
£t. 40i mand of the Roman troops to his nephew Lorenzo, 
and retired to Florence, in hopes of deriving ad- 
vantage to his health, from the air of his native 
place. Three days after the capture of Colonna, 
Lorenzo arnved at Modena, between which place 
and Reg^o he stationed Ms troops ; the only active 
service which he had performed, having been die 
expulsion of Guido Rangone from the fortress 
of Rubiera. In this situaticm it became a subject 
of serious deliberation with the pope, whether he 
should order the Roman and Florentine troops to 
hasten and join the Swiss, who were obliged to re- 
tire before the French in all directions, or should 
avail himself of the opportunity which might yet 
remmn of a reconciliadon with the French m<HUirch. 
In consulting his principal advisers, he found, at this 
important crisis, a great diversity of opinion among 
them. The cardinal da Bibbiena, and odier courtiers, 
actuated rather by their fears of the French, than by 
a deliberate consideration of the circumstances in 
which the Roman pontiff was placed, earnestly ad- 
vised him to humiliate himself to the king. They 
represented to him that the duke of Ferrara would 
undoubtedly seize this opportunity to recover the 
cities of Modena and Reggio, and that the Benti- 
voli would in like manner repossess themselves of 
Bologna ; on which account it would be more pr u* 
dent for the pope, rather to relinquish those places 

voluntarily. 
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voluntarily, than by an obstinate and hqpeless de- c h a p. 
fence, to endanger the safety of the states of the xiii. 
church. Thb pusillanimous advice was, howe- ^515. 
ver, opposed by the fimuiess of the cardinal de» -*^» ^» 
Medici, who having lately been appointed legate 
of Bologna, and conceiving that the disgrace of its 
surrender would be imputed to his councils, ex* 
horted the pope not to relinquish to its former ty- 
rants oat of the finest cities in the ecclesiastical 
state, nor to desert at such a crisis those noble and 
respectable inhabitants, who had adhered with such 
unshaken. fidelity to hb interests.' These repre- 
sentations, which the cardinal enf(Ht:ed by fi-equent 
messengers from Bologna, are said to have had a 
great effect on the mind of the pope, who resolved 
not to surrender any part of his territories, until he 
was compelled to it by irresistible necessity. If, 
however, on the one liand, he did not abandon him- 
sdfto de:q>air; on the other, he did not think it 
advisable to take the most conspicuous part among 
the allies^ in opposing the progress of the king ; 
but directed his general Lorenzo to keep his sta- 
tion on the south of the Po. At the same time, he 
despatched to Francis I. his confidential envoy, 
Cinthio da Tivoli, for the purpose of endeavour. 



I ^ Etiamd honor noster vobis vilior esset, salutemcerte 
^ charam futuram puto tot nobilium fidelissimorumque 
*< liominum» qui omnia sua devoverunt Romano Pontifici, 
*^ ut patiiam tyrannis liberarent." Efi» Julii Med. Card, ad 
Pont.afi, Fabr.in vita Leon x. 90. 
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CHAP, irig, by the assistance of the duke of Savoy, toef- 

^^"' feet a new treaty ; or at least, for the purpose, as 

1515. it has been with no small probability conjectured, 

JLu 40. that in case the monarch sbould prove successful, 

the pope might be found in open negotiation with 

him/ 



Tlie SwIm 
reteWetoof* 
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Nor did the allies of the pope, the Swiss alone 
excepted, discover any greater inclination than 
himself, to oppose the progress of the French. The 
emperour elect did not appear on this occaaon, 
either in his own person, or by Ins representa- 
tives. The viceroy Cardona, at the head of the 
Spanish army, after having long waited in vain at 
Verona for the reenforcements in men and money, 
which Maximilian had promised to furnish, quitted 
that place and proceeded to Piacen2», to join the 
troops under the command of Lorenzo de' Medici. 
In the mean time Francis had arrived with the re- 
mainder of his army at Turin, where he had met 
with a splendid reception from his near relation 
Charles III. duke of Savoy. As the Swiss found 
themselves closely pressed by the French, and 
wholly unsupported by their allies, who ought to 
have felt a much greater interest in the cause than 
themselves, they listened to the representations of 
the duke of Savoy, who had endeaA'Oured to eflfect 
a reconciliation between them and the king. Nor 

is 

t Ugue de Catnbr, Uv. iv.ii. 423. Guicciard. lik, xii. u. 93. 
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is it unlikely that his effof^ would have been sue- chap. 
cessftil, had they not been frustrated by the remon« 3ciii. 
strances and exhortations of the cardinal o£ Sion, isis. 
who being irreconcilably adverse to the cause of ^^* ^^ 



the French, and posse^pig g%at influence among 
his countrymen, stimulated them by. every means in 
his power to persevere in thecay se. He also repaired 
to Piacenza, where he prevailed on Cardona to fur* 
nish him widi a su]pply of seventy thousand ducats^ 
and a body of five hundred cavalry » under the com- 
mand of Lodovico Orsino, count of PitigUano^ 
with which he returned to his countrymen; who 
upon thb reenfiircement, rejected the overtures .of 
the king, and determined to sei^e the first favoura* 
ble opportunity of bringing him to a decisive en<> 
gagement. The arrival at this juncture of firesh 
levies of their countrymen confirmed them in this 
resolution ; and although some of their leaders 
were still de^rous of an accommodation, yet the 
mcreaaoig activity, and energetick harangues of the 
cardinal, had inflamed their resentment to such a 
d^;ree, that the greater part of the army breathed 
only war and revenge." 

During the irresolute state of the Swiss army, rhncb inm. 
whilst these negotiations were carried on, they had ^ ^^ 
quitted Novara on the approach cff the king, who ^w^""^*^ 

after 



«M*i 
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c IT A p^ after a c&itfiittllide df sditoe days) cottlj^Ued ^ 
.^n>- inh^itattts of tMt phce tb sutatAdfef, ^n fert)^ 
,1,1 Which •*ciilied to them Aeh* Stfte^ Sttd cififefib. 
^t. 40. ™ thence hadteiled to PaVitii which itidtktitly Sur* 
JUfidered to his armi^, bfld pai^g thd riv^ Tfesifio, 
he desp6Lt(iRed Ti^vulBb With the advanced giiafd 
ItbWafd^ Mfian^ ih igstp^t^km tiai th^ iiSh^tdfU^ 
Wduld bpi^tily espdn^ his bkuye. Jh ^9, hoWe- 
Vi^r, he Wbs dii^ppointed. t^e su£^i*Ifig;s Which 
tH^y had cxptiriencJed on the hssi ihcursion of <he 
French, had tdtigh^ them thb dtoget* oi^ a prema- 
fort AvoWfal of Aeir sehtimentd, tod theythert- 
tore detenfi^ifted io remain neiiterj If possitrfe, uiitU 
Ae event of the tiOiitest Wai knoWh^ In order, 
hbWeVerj to mitigate the reiseritment of the kihg^ 
%ho hid fflreddy advanced aSs far as ^ufalora, fhey 
despatched att embassy t6 him, to entreat that he 
^ould riot attribute their rtltictaticc to obey Ws 
summons, to aiiy disrespect either tb his person or 
goverhttifeht, biit titet after hilVing Suffeitd sro much 
tn a fbrtoer occasion by their attachliifent to his pre- 
Vfeceiasor, they trusted they shbuld nbt now be call- 
ed upon to adopt such a conduct as might e!Kpose 
tliem to the resentment of his enemies. The diffi- 
culty cf their situation justified in the mind of the 
monarch the temjiorizing neutndily which they pro- 
fessed ; and with equal prudence &rid generosity he 
declared himself satisfied with their excuse/ 

. From 



^ Ligue de Cambray^ Uv. y. ii. 433. 
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Fram Bft^lora this kiqgpfop^e^ to Biagrassa, p if a p» 
wlbUs^ the Swiss aasembted in grent nwmb^rt ftt ^"^; 
Galera. Iq tl^s situation the ^ul^eof Siavoyr0*r MM- 
i^e^veij hia fficifick o^goUations, and hsiiwg ^van -^^ ^o* 
mdifiwe ta tweo^ fiq^ties seat to him wf^ pro* i"e«^t«»ny 

poaala on the part pf the S wi^Sf he so |w coincide^ »> ^^'"b" 
in their i?pff8en<^tioqS| as to |tjr the foividatipf^ {or ^^\i!^^ 
% furtlier trea^, fc»* the compfetipn qf which he af* 
tavwdfi went to Gglera, where the terma of the 
propoied reconoiUation were explaiiied and assent- 
ed to. It was there agreed, that an uRiiitenrqpte4 
peace should be established between the king and 
the Helvetick states, which should continue during 
hislile, and ten yetp^ after his de^ 3 ths^the ter- 
ritories whiph the $wis(9 had Msiirped in the valjiea 
of ^ Milaneae ^^U l^e ircatoi^d^, snd the pen- 
sion of for^ thousand diicata paid to them itom 
Om state of Milan aboU^ed ; that the duke c^ 
Milan should have an establiahment in France 
under the title of duke of Nemours, ahould ally 
hbnsdf by marriage to the reigning family, en- 
joy a pw^on of twelve thousand fi^qcs, and have 
an escort of fifty lances. For these conqessions on 
U|K part of die Swiss, they were to receive six 
hundred thousand crowns, claimed by diem under 
the treaty of D^on, and three hunikcd thousand ^ 

for the reatomtion of die vallks, retaining four 
thousmid men in arms for the 8er>ice of the king. 
In this treaty the pope, in case he relinquished 
Parma and Piacenza, the emperour, the duke of 
Savoy and the Marquis of Montferrato, were in* 

eluded 
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CHAP* eluded as parties and allies, but no mention y^aa 
^^^^* made either of his catliolick majesty or the Vene- 
. 1515. tians, or of any other of the Italian states. "^ The 
£t. 40. treaty was, however, no sooner concluded than it 
was broken, in consequence of the arrival of fresh 
bodies of Swiss, who holding the French in con* 
tempt, refused to adhere to the conditions agreed 
upon; whereby such a diversity of opinion arose 
among them, that although the chief part of the 
army agreed to remain for the defiance of Milan^ 
great numbers quitted the field and retired towards 
Comp, on their return to their native country. 

Itd^Ij!)^ T^^ defixtion of a part of the Svnas army was 
not, however, so important as to damp the ardour 
of the rest* A body of thirty-five thousand men, 
accustomed to victory, and inflamed with the ex- 
pectations of an immense boo^, presented a for- 
midable barrier to the progress of the kmg. In 
retiring from Verona to Piacenza, Cardona had 
eluded the vigilance of the Venetian general D'AU 
viano, who having the command of an army of 
upwards of ten thousand men, had assured the 
king tiiat he would find sufficient employment for 
the Spanish troops. No sooner, therefore, was 
he informed of the movements of Cardona, than 
he quitted his station in the Polesine, and passing 
the Adige, proceeded along the banks of the Po 

towards 
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towards Cremona, with a celerity wholly unexam- chap. 
pled in the commanders of those times, and which ^^^^' . 
he was himself accustomed to compare to the rapid isis. 
march of Claudius Nero, when he hastened to J*t. 40. 
oppose the progress of Asdrubal.' On the ap- 
proach of D'Alviano, Francis proceeded to Ma-^ 
lignano, for the purpose not only of affording th^ 
Venetian general an opportunity of joining the 
Fmlch army, but also of preventing the union of 
the Swiss with the Spanish and papal troops. 

It may be admitted as a general maxim in the inactivity or 
history of military transactions, that the efforts aiid^pai 
made by separate powers, in alliance with each *"*****' 
other, are inferiour to those made with equal forces 
by a single power. On such occasions the post 
of danger is willingly conceded to those who choose 
to take the lead, and the proportionate aid to be 
given by eachparty, becomes at lengtfi so nicely 
balanced, that the common cause is often sacrificed 
to vain distinctions and distrustful timidity. Such 
was the situation of the Spanish general Cardona, 
and of Lorenzo de' Medici at Piacenza ; where, 
whilst each of them stimulated the other to pass 
the Po to the aid of the Swiss, neither of them 
could be prevailed upon to take the first step for 
that purpose. In exculpation, however, of the * 
Spaniards, it is alleged, that Cinthio da Tivoli, 

the 
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p H A p. tbe envoy of die pc^ to Francis l^ biving been 
3CIII* seized upon by the Spanish troops, was compelkd 
isis. to disclose the purpose of his mission, in coose- 
'St*40* quence <rf* which Cardona lost all further CQH^denoe 
in the aid of the papal tropps; and to this it is 
added, that Lorenzo had himself secretly despatch- 
ed a messenger to the king, to assure him, that 
in oj^x)sing his arms he had no other modve than 
that of obedience to the commands of the fapal 
see, wd that he should ^vail lumself of every 
oppcMTtunity, consistently with his own honour, of 
showing him how sincerely he was attached to his 
interests*'' The concurring testimony af the his« 
torians of these times may be admitted as evidence 
of &cts which the temporizing course of conduct 
adc^ted by the pope on this occasion render^ 
highly probable. But it is equally probable, that 
Cardona availed himself of these circumstanoest 
as his justification for not doing that which he would 
equally have declined doing, had they never occur* 
red. Ferdinand of Aragon was at least 9s indeci- 
sive as the pontiff, and Cardona well knew the 
disposition o£ his sovereign. Day after day vras 
appointed for the passage of the Po, ^nd a pait of 
the Spanish army had at one tinie made a move- 
ment for itat purpose, but a pretext was easily 
found for their retreat ; and the Swiss, deserted by 

those 
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diode iffies 1^10 hlid <saDed fi»r their ud, werel^, chap. 
flmost alone, to support a cohte^ which was to xmJ 
dedde die firte of Milan; and perhaps die inde- isis. 
pendence of Italy* -*t. 4o. 



At die conclusion of one of diose inflammatory 



IttUeof 



exhortadons, Virith which die cardinal of Sion was 
accustomed to harangue his countrymen, the reso- 
lution was adopted instandy to attack the French, 
^though only about two hours of day light remain- 
ed. By a rapid and unexpected march, the niHhote 
body (^die Swiss presented themselves before the 
Frendi encampments at ' Marignano, on the tfair- 
teendi day of September, 1S15." The attack im<^ 
mediately commenced. Their impetuosity wais 
irresi^tMe. The intretichments were soon carried, 
and a part of the artillety was already in the hands 
of the assailants. As die French recovered from 
their surprise, they began to make head against 
their adversaries, and the horse joining in the 
action, a dreadful engagdnent took place, which 
continued with various success, and great slaugh- 
ter, to a late hour of the night. During this contest, 
Francb was in the midst of the battle, and received 
several wounds. The bandes noiresj whom the 
Swiss had threatened with total extermination, con- 
tributed with the French Gendarmerie to retrieve 
the loss. The darkness of the night, although it 

did 
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c H A p«, did not tenuiiiate tiie contest, rendered it fo a 
^^^^^ time impossible for the combatants to proceed in 
1515. the work of destnicdon ; and an invohintary trace 
.At. 40. of some hours took placei during which both par-> 
ties kept the field, impatiently waiting fin* that light 
which might enable them to renew the engagement. 
Accordingly,' \yith the dawn of day the batde again 
commenced, when it appeared that the French 
monarch had availed himself of tfab interval to 
arrange his artillery, and to reduce his troops into 
better order than when they had been attacked ^n 
the preceding day. The vanguard was now led 
by the Sieur de Palisse with seven hundred lances^ 
and ten thousand German in&ntiy* The body of 
the army, under the royal standard, was commanded 
by the king, and consisted of eight hundred men 
at arrns^ ten thousand Germans,, five thousand 
Gascons, and a large train of artilleiy, directed by 
the duke of Bourbon. Trivulzio led the corps de 
reserve^ which consisted of five hundred lances^ 
and five thousand Italian Infantry. The light in- 
fentry under the command of the Sieur de Chita, 
and the bastard of Savoy, brother of the king, 
were ordered to act as circumstances might re- 
quire/ The attack of die Swiss was now suj^rted 
with unshaken firmness. A detachment which 
was intended to surprise the right wing of the 
French army was intercepted by the duke of Alen- 

9on 
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fan, and pursued by the Basque in&ntiy of Pietro e tf a p. 
Navarro, who put every man to the sword A After _5IIIla* 
having resisted the charge, the French became the 15 is. 
assailants. Francis at the head of his Gendarmes ^^ ^^' 
first made an impresdon on their line; but the 
numbers of. the Swiss were so great, and their 
courage and discipline so exemplary , that he would 
in all probability have been repulsed, had not 
D'Alviano at diat moment rushed into the midst ' 
of the combat, at the head of a small but sdect 
and intrepid body of cavalry, and by ^ cry of 
Marco^ the war signal of the Venetians, ^ven 
new coun^ to the French, and dispirited the 
tanks of their adversaries, who conceived that dw 
Venetian army had at this juncture joined in the 
engagement. After sustaining the contest for 
several hours, the Swiss were obliged to relin- 
quish the palm of victory ; but even under these 
circumstances they had the firmness and resolu- 
tion to form in regular order, and to quit the 
scene of action under such discipline^ that the 
French monarch, whose army was eschausted by 
watchfiihiess and fetigue, did not venture on a 
pursuit.^ Weakened by intestine divisions, de« 
serted by their allies, and defeated by the French, 

they 

^ Ugue de Cambrayj Hvm ▼. iL 496. 

c JUgue de Cambr. Uv* r» iL 498« Pianta's HtivttUt 
Ccnfideraey ii. 1 13. 
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CHAP, they hastened to Milan, where they demanded 
^"^* fix>m the duke such subsidies as thgr knew he was 
1515. wholly unable to. pay.. This, however, affivded 
Jti0 40. them a sufficient pretext for withdrawing them* 
selves altogether fix>m the theatre of war, and 
leaving their Italian allies to the mercy of the con- 
quering army."^ 

rraaeisL Thc batdc of Marignauo is jusdy considered 

tbechevaiier by both thc Frcnch and Italian historians, as hig^y 
^^'^ honourable to die gallantly and prowess of the 
French arms. The example of Francis L who 
had, in the course of the conflict, repeatedly extri- 
cated himself from situations of imminent danger 
by his own personal courage, had animated his 
soldiers to the most daring . acts of heroism; inso- 
much, that Trivulzio, who had before been enga- 
ged in no less than eighteen important battles, 
declared, that they resembled only the sports of 
qhildren in compari$on with this, which might 
truly be caUed a war of giants. The chevalier 
Bayard fought at the side of his sovereign, where 
he gave such proofs of romantick courage, that 
Francis, immediately after the engagement, insist- 
ed on being knighted by him upon the field of 
battle. The ceremony wbs instantly performed 
in the true spirit of chivalry, and Bayard, making 
two leaps, returned his sword into the scabbard, 

vowing 
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vowing never more^to unsbeath it, except cigainst c h a p; 
the Turks, tihe Saracens,and the Moors;'' This vic> ^ciii, 
lory 18 chiefly to be attributed to the superiority isis. 
of the French wtilteiyr but tjie arrival of D'Alvi- ii^ 40. 
anoy although accompanied by so small a bGtdy of 
soldiers, ui^ubtedly contributed to the access 
of the day. The nilmbeF of Suriss left dead on . 
the fidd is stated by different historians at eight, 
ten, iburteen, and even fifteen thousand ; whilst 
the loss of the French varies, from three to' six 
thousand, among whom^ ho«^ever, wore itaany of 
the chief nobility of France. 'On this spotj pol- 
luted with carnage, ' Francis gave orders that diree 
solemn masses should be ppifonned, one>to return 
thanks to God for the victory, another fottfae aouls 
of those who were slain in batde, and a third to 
supi^cate the restoration of peace. He also dtrectr 

ed that achapd should be built adjacent to the field 

of 



* ^^ Certes, ma bonne ^p6e, tous serez dores-en-avant 
^ g^arde^ comme une relique, Sc honore6 sur toutes, & 
^ jamais je ^e vous porterai) si ce n'est contre les Turcs, 
*^ les SamsinS) & les Maurea«'* Chancer jop, Moreri^ Diet. 
Mat. Art. Bayard. 

^ The author of the league of Cambray states the loss 
on the part of the French to have been between five and 
six thoasand, and adds, that 15,000 Swiss were left.dead 
on the field) ttu. v. ii, 499, but Mr- Planta, on the authority 
of Schwickardt, informs us, that it appeared by a muster 
roll of the Swiss, alter their return, that about five thou- 
sand men had perished in the action. HUt. (if the Halvitick 
Confed. voU ii. p. 1 19. 
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c H A F. of baide, as a testimonf of his gnit]tiide> and a 
^^^^* permanent memorial oihm sucoess. 

U15. 

M^ 40, No^sooner wbb the event of the battle of Marig- 



\ll^^ ^ nano known at MUan^ than the duke 

Sforxa, accompanied bf his general Giovanni Gon* 
zaga, and his chaiicelior and confidentisA adidser, 
Morone, shut himself up xn the castle, wbkh vmi 
atroi^ly fortified, and garrisoned fay a coosidetu* 
ble body of Swiss, Itidian, and Spani^ Midiers. 
The inhabitants of Milan, deprived of att means 
of defence, sent deputies to the king to testiQr 
Aeir entire subnussion to his authority; but 
Francis refused to enter the city, conceiving that 
it would be derogatory from his hcxiour, to take 
up his residence in a place, the fortress of which 
^tas yet held by hb enemies.' Operations were 
therefore instantly commenced i^ainst the casdej 
under the direction of Pietro Navarro, who pro- 
mised to reduce it in less than a month; but 
although he was successful in destroying a part of 
the fortifications, it is probable that the task which 
he had undertaken would have required considera* 
ble time, had not the assulants found means to 
open a negotiation with die principal advisers of the 
duke. Influenced by the treacherous recommen- 
dation, or the dastardly apprehensions of Morone,. 
the duke was induced to hsten to terms of accom-» 

modation 
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^-^-^ by which he agreed^ 
ntrcss of Milan, an 



l'i»<t ^1 IK) 



which was yet held by his friends, but also to isis. 

r ever the s overe ignty of Rfilan and its Ml 40 
tales. As a compensation for these 
Francds agreed to use his influence 
le, to sq>point Maximilian a cardinal^ 
widi ecdesiasdcal prefennents and benefices to the 
annual amount of thirty-six ^diousand itvres, pro* 
mising to pay him, in the mean time, a pension to 
the like amount, and also to advance him, within 
the space of two years, nine^-four thousand livres, 
to be di^osed of at his own pleasure. A provi- 
sioQ was afao made fin* the other members of the 
house of Sfiarza; and Morone, who negotiated the 
treaty, stipulated that he should himself enjoy the 
rank of a senator of Milan, with the office of mas- 
ter of toquesfes of the hotel to the king.^ Thus 
terminated Ae brief government of Maximilian 
Sfisrza ; without his havii^, by his misfortunes, 
excited in others any of those sensations of sympa- 
diy or regret which usually accompany tiiose who 
hffiFe suddenly fidlen firom high rank into the medi- 
ocrity of private hk. The only observation re* 
ecHtled of him, upon this occa^on, is an expression 
of Us satisfiiction, on being at lengtii freed from 
tbe ^ratmy of the Swiss, the persecution of the 
emperonr dect, and the decdt of Ferduiand of Ara- 

gon; 



^ This treaty it published bf Lttnigt Cod. Itai. Diftio- 
«i8/«i. 5S3> 
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c B A P.gon ;^ a remark which is, however, no proof of 

xiii* that want of intellect which has been imputed to 

1515. him, but which on the contrary shows that be had 

J^ ^' compared t^ advantages of sovereignty with the 

inconveniences and dangers that attend it, and had. 

reconciled himself to that destiny, which it wasno 

longer in his power to resbt. 

The cautious pcmtiff, who had waited only to 
• observe from what quarter the wind of fortonc 
m aDiaoee wouM blow, no sooncr found that, the French mo- 
I, '^"^narch had defeated the Swiss, and subjugate^ the 
state of Milan, than he exerted all the means in his 
power to obtain the fitvour and secure the alliance 
of the conqueror. Had he stood in need d[ an 
qx>logy to his allies for thbaj^xuent versatility, he 
might have found it in the temporizing negotiations 
of the Swiss before the engagement, and their 
speedy desertion after it ; in the hesitating conduct 
of the viceroy Cardona, and the total inattention 
of the emperour elect to the interests of the league; 
but it is probable that he was much more anxious 
to excuse himself to the king, for the apparent op- 
position which he had manifested to his views, than 
to his allies for his dereliction of a cause which was 
now become hopeless. He did not, however, on 
thb emergency omit the usual forms of exhorting 
his associates to bear their misfiHtunes with con- 
stancy. 



« Gukeiard. lib. vi. a. |05. 
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SUncy, and to rqiair diem by dieir courage ; but chap* 
whilst he thus endeavoured to support a oonsisten. xiii. 
cy of conduct in the eyes of the world, he had al- 1515. 
ready engaged Ae duke of Savoy to unite his ef- A« 40. 
forts whfa those of his envoy, Lodovico Canossa, 
to eflS^ an alliance with the king. In truth, die 
satuadon of the pope was such as would not admit 
of longer delay. Already the king had given or- 
ders to construct a bridge over the Po, for pro- 
ceeding to the attack of Parma and Piacenza ; and 
althou^ a veneration for the Roman see might 
prevent him from attacking the ecclesiastical domi- 
nions, this sentiment did not apply to the state of 
Florence, which had taken a decided and hostile 
part agsdnst -his arms. Fortunately, however, for 
the pope, the king was not averse to a reconcilia- 
tion, which, whilst it relieved him from those spi- 
ritual censures which had occasioned such anxiety 
and humiliation t6-his predecessor, might be of es- 
sential service to him in securing the possession of 
his newly acquired dominions. A conference was 
accordingly held, when it was proposed that the 
the pope and the king should mutually assist each 
other in the defence of their respective dominions ; 
that the king should take under his protection the 
state of Florence, and the family of Medici, par- 
ticularly Giuliano the brother, and Lorenzo the 
nephew of the pontiff, and should maintain to them 
and their descendants the authority which they en- 
joyed in the Florentine state. On the part of the 
pope it %vaa proposed, tiiat he should surrender to 

the 
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c K A p« the lung the cities of Panna and Piaceoza ; die 

xui» lung promisbg in return, that hb subjects in Mi- 

1515. Ian should be obliged to purchase their salt fit^ 

JU'iO. the ecclesiaatical states. It had also been proposed 
that the duke of Savoy should be authorized to in- 
quire and determine whether the Fbrentioes had in- 
fringed their treaty with Louis XII. in wUch case 
he should impose upon them such penalty as be 
might think reasonable, the king expressly declar- 
ing, that this cbuse was introduced rather to satis- 
fy hbown honour, than for any other cause. But 
although these propositions were assented to by 
Canossa, they were by no means satisfactory to the 
pope, who had flattered himself with the expecta- 
tion of rettuningthe states of Parma and Piacenza; 
and would have gladly postponed the ratification of 
the treaty, in the hopes of hearing the determina- 
tion of the Helvetick diet assembled at Zurich, for 
the purpose of debating on the expediency of pv- 
ing fresh succours to the duke of Milan. But Ca- 
nossa having assured the pope that the French mo- 
narch had already made preparations for attacking 
the papal dominions in Lombardy, and despatching 
a body of troops into the Tuscan states, the pope 
had no alternative but to conclude the treaty. He 
did not, however, ratify it without some modifica- 
tions, the principal of which was, that the Floren- 
tines should not be subjected to any penalty or in- 
quiry with respect to their pretended breach of fiiith 
to Louis XII. It was also expressly i^^reed, that 
the king should not protect any feudatoiy or sub- 
ject 
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1515. 
JiUiO. 



jectof the ecclesustical state againstthe just ri^xts c B a i 
of the Roman see; a stqiulatioii which although ^^^^- 
expressed as a matter of course, and in such vague 
and general terms, as perhaps not to be iully un- 
derstood by the kii^, had objects of no inconsider- 
able importance in view, which a short time suffi« 
^emiy disclosed*^ 

Fiaocis was well aware that thepqpe had sulk- 
ed great moitification in b^g deprived of the ter> 
riCories of Parma and Piacenza, and he therefore 
endeavoured to justify himself for the part which 
lie had acted, by alleging that they were a portion 
cf the stales of Milan, which he could not, con- 
ttstendy with his honour, relinquish. In order^ 

however. 



J Du Mom J Corfi9 DifiiomaiM torn, iy.fiar. ufi, 314. The 
treaty bean date the 13th day of October, 1515. Theedi- 
tat remaiics, that it was concluded at a single conference) 
0O gresUy was the jfopt alarmed in consequence of the bat- 
tle of Marignano ; but in this he is niistakeni as the pro- 
posed terms gave rise to much negotiation^ and were consi- 
derably modified. It is remarkable also, that in the title of 
the treaty, the editor styles Lorenzo de' Medici, duke qf 
Urbitio^ although he certainly did not obtain that title untU 
the Allowing year. There is reason to suspect that even the 
treaty as there given is erroneous or imperfect* In the 
course of the discussion, the pope's envoy Canossa, bishop 
of Tricarica, hastened to Rome and had an interview with 
the pope, when some modifications were proposed, and Leo 
wrote to the king to conciliate his favour. 

VOL. IXI. H 
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c H A>. hdwever, to reconcile the pope to dus sacrifice, and 
^^^^* to lay the foundation of a lasting amity between 
151^. them, he requested to be admitted to an interview 
JEt. 40. with him, which on the partof Leo X. wasassen- 
ted to, not only with, willingness but alacrity. It 
is not improbable, that on this occasion the pontiff 
conceived, that he might beenaUed by his elo- 
quence and personal address, to influence the young 
' sovereign to admit of some relaxation in the severi- 
ty of the terms i^reed on ; or at least that it might 
afford him an opportunity of indemnifying himself 
for his losses, and providing, for the establishmei^ 
of his family in some other quarter. He did no^ 
however, think it prudent to admit the king into 
either Rome or FloreuQe, but named for that pur- 
purpose the city of Bologna, where he promised 
to meet him as soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made for. their reception. 

* 

Encouraged by the .success of Francis I. the 
Embotty Venetians began to entertain hopes diat they ^oukl 
n!^tto ^ be enabled to recover their continental possessions, 
rnndi I. Qf which they had been dispossessed by the Impe- 
rialists and the Spaniards, in consequence of the 
league of Cambray • They therefore despatched to 
the king at Milan, an embassy, consisting of four 
/ of their most respectable citizens, to congratulate 
him on his success, and to concur with him in such 
measures as might appear conducive to the mutual 
interests of himself and the republick. The am- 

bassadours 
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bassadoiimwere accompanied by the learned Ba chap. 
Egnazio, who ' by his extraordinary acquirements^ xifii'. . 
had raised himself from a humble rank' to. great coft-^ ^f^^^- 
sideratioii among his countrymen,' and who tfpon ^^' ^^- 
this occasion gave an additional proof of hb talents, 
in the cdmposition of a Latin panegyrickon Francis 
L in heroiok. verse, celebrating his arrival in Italy, 
and. his victory over the Swiss. This poem he 
soon afterwards published with a dedication to Anv 
toinePrato, grand chancellor of France ; and the 
king, ' a& a' mark of his appcx>bation, gave the ail-' 
thoran^dallfonof gold with hiso^vn portrait.,, ' ^ 

Whilst • the Venetians were tfiiis soliciting thd 
king, and preparing their own forti^ for the reco. Death of 
very of thfeir .continental possessions, the sudden mw^JTwi- 
deiictf tfieirchief general Bartdommco D'Alvia- "^ 
no, iVhich happened at Gheddi, on the first day of 
October,' 1515, retarded for a While theil^ efforfe,^ 
and diSpiriied their'^froops. During twenty five 
days; the- Venetian soldiers, <heh proceeding tothef 
attack c^ Brescia, carried aloiig ivith them, in greaf 
r . pomp,* 



^ This, piece,, which greatly increased the reputation of 
its authoFiwas a|^n printed in the year 1540, with consi- 
derable additions, commemorating the heroick actions of the 
anccBtora^f Francis I. against tho Saracens, and common 
enemies of the Christian faith ; but instead of inscribing 
this new edition to the chancellor, the author thought pro- 
per to dedicate it to the king himself. Jgostiw^ JSTotizte di^ 
Ban. Bgnazk. negH OfttucoU dfCalogeri^' 3Cxxiii/65, ' * 
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CHAP, pomp, the body of their fiivoorife commander, de* 
^^^^' tenninedtOtOMivevitto VemceforintOrmcnt. Nor 
I5i5« would they condescend to ask a passport from 

MLMk Marc- Antonio Cdonna, who then commanded tlie 
Imperial troops, it having been g^antly observed 
by Teodoro Trivulzio, son of the roandid, that 
such a request ought not to be made after hbdeath^ 
foraman who whilst living had never feared hiaene** 
Qoifs.* His remains were accordin^ymterred at Ve- 
luce)- by a decreed the senale, with extraordinary 
honours. His funeral oration was pronounced by the 
celebrated Andrea NavE^erOy tha» verjr young, in 
a strain of eloquence which may be considered as 
the earnest of his future celebrity. If we assent 
to the opinion of Guicciardini, D'Alviano was 
rather a brave soldier than a skilful gen^t^. He 
"Tvas not only frequent^ ddfeated, but it had t)?^ 
observed, that whenever he held the chief comiaaiMl 
he had never obtained the victory. Yet it .must be 
confessed, that the man who by his activxly» cou- 
rage and perseverance^ pould frustrate the efforts of 
such a powerful alliance as had been formed against 
the Venetian states, had no slight pretensions to 
the applause and gratitude of his country. In the 
d^ant Latin oration of Navagero which yet re- 
mains,"' are briefly enumerated the principal trans- 
actions 



^ Gtdcdard* lib, xli. ii. 106. 

* Printed with other works of Navi^ro at Venice, hj 
Tacumii in 1530, under the title, Andrew MntgerU PatricH 
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of fais active life ; nai ive karn fPoM the c h a p/ 
same authori^, that Idft few hours of leisure were 3ctti> 
icdoloo^T d^oted to ^ cuhivadbti of litemtiire, isis. 
in winch he had made a much greater proficiency* At 40. 
Aan <^oiild have bete expected froiA a person de^ 
voted to the ceas^ss activity of a milkar|r life.'' 
Of dae solidity of his judgmtent a sufficient proof 
ibay be found in the early patronage tvluch he af- 
fytdtd to Girolamo Fracastoro, who tvas destined 
to be <Hleof the principal Uterary ornaments (rf* the 
age, and who was cMefly indebted to this cdebra- 
ted commander for tho^ opportunities of improve- 
ment which have conferred ' immortality on his 
name« 

• * 

r 

The iihportant changes wluch had taken place 
inlfae a&irs of Italy, naturally led to some altera- J^J,^ 
tion in the conduct oi the pontiff towards the other '^ ^ 
sovereigns of Europe, and particularly towards 
Hemy VIII. between whom and Francis L a degree 
of emulation had arisen, which was already nlffi^ 

ciently 



Teneii Ofathne§ diutj carminague nomttiUa* 4^, and again 

in the enlarged edition of the works of Navagcro, by Coml- 

no, Padua, 1718, 4''. 

" ^ Ingenio vero tarn acfi foit, ut, cum fiteds paulQlum 

^ admodum Tacasset, tarn apte, tain acutd) tafa cum cm'* 

^ mum fiberalium artibm peritiS) quod siepius facere oon« 

^ 8ueirerat> de hia ipsis, quB illorum artibua continentury 

^ rebus loqueretur, ut omnia de illis aciipta evolvisM) om- 

^ nia excuaaisse videretur." MuigcrU Orat. in fimert Bart. 

IManif ft. l.Ed^ Tacidn. 1530. 
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c H A l^.^ciendy apparent. QaAedeAthof CardtealBata-. 
^^'^* bridge, Wolaey had tacoeedisd him as^rthhighop 
. 1515. of Yqr)( ; but this prefenneaty al^iough it increadai 
<^t. 40. the revenues, did> not gratify ^ ambitibn of thi^ 
aspiring eccle^iastidk^/^^who. ^^ flatteipd l?iaiself 
with the hope of obta[ining also the hat. of ^a qardi* 
nal, lately worn by his pnedecessor. In:;SolJ€itii^ 
fix>m the pope this distinguished fiivour, . Wolsey 
hful relied on the assistance 5^* Adrian d$ Cor^^etp, 
bttshqp of ;Bat)i, and cardinal.of S. Crisogono, tfie 
pc^'s collector in England, under whom^ as the 
cardinal rq^ided at Rome, Polydoro Virgilio actied 
as sub-collector* "^ The cardinal waa either unable, 
or unwilling, to render the service expected ; and 
such was the resentment of Wolsey, who con- 
ceived that he bad been betrayed by. him, : that un- 

® Pol^dcwo Virgilio was a native ot Urbino, and distin- 
guished himself by several well known Works,' particutaily^ 
his Latin collection of proverbS) published in 1498, and by 
his treatise de Imfentondua Rerunij published in 1499, 
which has since been frequently reprinted. He was sent 
to Enghmdin the pontificate of Alexander VI. and at the 
\^ request of Henry VH. undertook jin^the year .1505, his 

history of England, which lie wrote in Latin, tvut. which 
has not guned him the suffrages of posterity, either for 
ability or impartiality* He was ii,{lerwards appointed arch- 
deacon of Wells, but in consequence qi the reformation, 
he quitted this kingdom and retired to his native place, 
where he lived to an advanced age, and 4ied in L555. Baylt^ 
DUU Art. Pol. VirgiU. 
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der some trivial pretext^he seized upon his deputy chap. 
Polydoro, iand cominitted hnri to the towerl.' This xiii. 
violent ineasure had been the subject of frequent isis. 
representations from the court'bf Rome; but al- '^^ ^* 
diough the canfinal Giulio de Medici, and the 
pope himself had Miitten to the king, requesting 
the Ubeiatioh of their agent, he' still remained in 
confinement. The apparent disrespect thus mani- 
fested by the Ei^ish monarch to the holy see, had 
induced the pontiff to listen to the representations 
of Francis L who was extremely earnest to obtain 
the restoration of Louis Guilliard, ex-bishop of 
Toumay, to that rich benefice, of which he had 
beoi deprived by the intrusion of Wolsey. Whilst 
the pope was yet hesitating, not perhaps as to the 
rights of the respective claimants, but as to which 
of the rival sovereigns it would be most expedient 
to attach to his interests, the success of the French 
arms effected a speedy decision, and Leo imme- 
diately granted a papal bull for restoring Guilliard 
to his benefice, and even authorizing him to make 
use of the secular arm for obtaiiung possesion. 
It ma}' well be conceived that this measure gave 
great offoice, not only to Wolsey, but to Henry 
VIII. who had lately incurred an immense expense 
in fortifying the city of Toumay; and warm re- 
monstrances were macle upon it to the court of 

Rome, 



' Lord Herder t^i Life qf Hetu VIIL /k. 51. 
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c H 4 P. RonW, in oaaattpidux of winch Ac busioess wu 
*'^^' refared to the deciBoh of two cardinah, who 
'"^ showed no great di^xishian tolHingittoaBpee^ 
'^^' tfcnniitatitm. ' In the mean time Fraoda, wbo wo 
well' tfipdxed where the dnef difficult lay, ooo- 
odred that if he could obtiun Ibr Wdaey^ an 
equhalait ibr the Ion of lus txahqvick, he aboold 
Sndnq fiirtiber obataclea from ttut quarter. He 
therefore gave him to undentand that be should 
promote his interests at Rome to the utmost of his 
power. < In the w eigh ty discus^rais now depend- 
ing between Francis and the pontiff, the qipoint- . 
ment of a cardinal was an object of small compa- 
ntive importance. The promodtui of Wdsey to 
the digni^ of a cardinal was determined cm, of 
which Fnuids took care to send Wolscy the first 
intelligence;' and ata consistory held fisr that pur- 
pose on the tenth day of September, 1515, he 
was the acAe pcrsaa raised to that high rank, his 
, tide being that of S. Ceciiia trans Tiberim. About 
the same time the pope's i^nt in England was 
liberated from his confinement ; bit Wolsey having 
obtained his object, still refused to leGoquish his 
chums to the bisht^inck of Toumay ; and is su|>. 
posed to have stimulated his sovereign to a new 
quaiTcl 



' Lvrd Herbert'* Life <^ Bm. 7111. ft. 51. £d. Lmd 
1740. 
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qusdtel wkk'FmKsis, for die purpose of affording chap. 
lumsetf a pretext for retaining' the emoluments of ^^^^v 
liis see* '■• ''•' . ^•^^*- 

The arrangeihkitii for the intenfte^-^tervieit 
betwieen -Leo X. ^d Fiiands D ttl 'rBoldgnk i^x.TisiM 

- Florence. 

being flow completed, Leo 'comihuaidatied' Ins 
iBtention to the College* of taniin^ Msome 'of 
whom ventured to ' ]n^uate>^idiat ^t' would' be 
derogatory ta the digni^'x^f ihe'pbntiff/ to re-, 
ceive-the king m air^^othc^ place; thdn. Roma 
Widieut r^;arding iheir suggestioi^, hei directed 
the cardin^lhs to fiieet together at Vit^rbo/ onithe 
apprt3Bchi»g festival bf 'All^Scmls ; and to kheabu 
sent cardinals he addressed a circular leftbr to the 
same cflfect. On his quitting the city with the in-* 
tention of paying a visit to Florence before he 
proceeded to Bologna, he intrusted the chief > au- 
thority to 'die caiidinal Soderini, bro&er of the la^e 
Gon&loniere, as his legate ; hot on < account of 
his own attachment to him ;• but, as it was sup* 
posed, because he was appifehensive^ that if the 
cardinal accompanied him to Florence, his pre-^ 
sence might remind the citiJ:ens ^of their former 
liberties. It was the intention of the pontiff to 
have proceeded from Rome to Siena, but the 
number of his followers, consisting of twenty 
cardinals with their attendants, and an immense 
train of prelates and officers of the court^ alarmed 
the inhabitants of that place^ who sent a deputation 
to him, whilst yet on the road, to apprize him, 
VOL. III. X that 
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c B i& r. lliatiil tfai scarcity t>f t^rovbiofisiiQdciitlvhifeh tiiCT 

-^^^^* laboured, it would be impossible fer tb^m to pife- 

151^. vide for such a multitude. He therefore changed 

-fit. 40. his route and proceeded towards Cortona, where 

iiewH!^iha|[idfioently«intortained'fdr three d^;^b in 

V' :j ;dic^^6i£fe of Giidio Fdssbruiiy . ti&ie loft the nobld^ 
^eridant on hift courts iui{} gave audience to sLt 
bf the epnufcip^/ inhabitants jof mof^noe; who 
' wtijs deputeji totn^tand, to pay hiiii hpm^pe :in 
the names of} their i&Uof^ dtizehs^ On living 
Cortona h6;pass^ tbiioiighi.AttzzQ; 'and .arrived 
ba the' >b¥&nty-. Sixth day. df Nbyember^ in tlib 
vicinity of Fldroncey Where he took i4>..&ia xesif 
dence for; d/ feMrdayd.ai:Miirig;odHej dbui/riHa of 
labqpo GidnfiUazzi^ jufntilthb.prqyhia^ 
£3r his reception ^itliin the. city iould be com-^ 
pibted. These preparations were miidi impeded bjr 
a hiig continuance of ndny wtdther^ . buf^ic in- 
clemency of the be^n did hot prevent (the ihhaf-* 
bitants from . displaying their tisuai ;m£i2;nificen(^d 
and inventiob ; and the exhibitions u^on this occa« 
sion empbyed ihe t^ents of the first profeisQirS) in 
a city Tiiiich was the centre bf the arts^ :ahd at a 
period when they had attained their highest ex- 
cellence. • 

At 



• " A di 26 di Novembre arrhrd (Leone X.). a Marig- 
^ nolle, a casa di Giacopo di Bongianni Gianfiliazzii un 
** miglio lontano dalla citU, e quivi dimord tre giomi a ri- 
'< posaraiy pcrch^ g^ apparad, e i trkmfi non emno all* or^ 

^dine> 
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AtAe ajqxxiaah of Ae poDtift the gat^ aodcHAP^ 
port of the iiyaUs of the city were thrown dowp, * ...^iiil. 
apEid Ae exultaliim of the populace wsts unbounded^ 13 is. 
whibt has pi»ence renuitded them, at the same M^ m. 
time, qf the hotiour which hb lug^ rank Gonfeired 

cm 



€€ 



din€f per ctser piovuto ud mese ;'* CambUy Hut, FUrrm 
4»fi^ Aforcm, The visit of the pontifT to thb place, is also 
commeinonited hj the following inscription at Marignolle : 

LKO X« PONT. MAX. 

CVU P&tMVX POVT* ThOK^VTlAU TBNIBBTy 

OB AirrmUAM f IpBM DBVOTIOySMy 

ST XEBITA <»IAK9ILIAZIAB FAMILIAE £T IN EA JACOB! 

'. . . 1 

FILIOBUMqUB EJUS) 

SUBTTBBAHtrH HOC INTER TOT ALIA ELBOIT} 

IB qXJO TBIDUUM BSSET BUM ACCB8SUS EI AD URBEK 

PABABBTUB 

A DIB UnZ. AB BEE. NOTBXBBfSy M. D. ZV. 

POBT* BUI AMprp III* 

DukU et alta qvicM^ Decimo pergrata Lbonii 
Hie /tut i Mnc sacrum jam reor CMic locum* 

^ The pope entered the city by the ^;ate of S. Pierp 
Gattolini. VaBorm Ragionam. Ju 92, over the portal of 
which is placed the following inscription : 

LEO X. PBIMU8 IN FLORENTINA OENTB 

B NOBILISSIMA MEDICBOBVK PAMILIA PONT* MAX. 

80B0NIAM PBOFICISCENS FLORENTIAM PATBIAM SUAM 

PRIMUS IN EO HONORE INTRA.VIT, 

DIRUTA HUJUS MURI PARTE 

MAGHIFICENTISSIMO^. REBUM OMJIIUM APPABATU 

BT LAETI88IMO TOTIUS CIVITATIS PLAUSU EXCEFTUS 

DIB XXX» BOVEMBBIS MBXV. PONTIFICATt7S SUI 

ANNO UU 



and exhibi- 
ttoiu on 
cccaiioHi 
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C'H A>« on them, and of the happiness which they 'had 
XIII, enjoyed under the mild and paternal authoxity 
15151 of his ancestors. At the entranoe of the city 
Mt. 40; was erected a triumphal arch, richly decorated 
Keioicingi with historical sculpture, the woiiunanshjp of Ja- 
t^t copo di Sandro and Baccio da Montelupo. Another 
arch in the Piazza di S. Felice was completed by 
Giuliano del Tasso ; in which was placed the sta- 
tue of Lorenzo the magnificent, the &tfaer of the 
pontiff, with a motto pathetic^y appropriate^ 
although perhaps pro&nely applied ; "" at the sight 
of which thepope speared to be deeply afected. 
The same artist also exhibited at the iS. Trimta^ a 
bust of Romulus, and several beatitiful statues, 
and erected in the Mercato nuovo, a column re- 
semblbg that of Trajan at Rome. Antonio da.S. 
Gallo built in the Piazza de^ Signorij an octangu- 
lar temple, and' B^cio Bandinelli pla(5Bd''2n the 
Loggiej a colossal figure of Hercules. Between 
the monastery and the palace, a triumphal arch 
was erected by Francesco Granacci and Aristotile 
da S. Gallo ; and another in the quarter of the 
Bischeri by Rosso Rossi, with great variety of 
ornaments and figures, and with appropriate in- 
scriptions in honour of the pontiff. ^ But the work 

which 
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" Vawrif VUe de' Fittori ii. 334. in vita di Andrea dei 
Sort: 
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which was chiefiy admired ims the front of the ch a Pi 
cluirdi of 5. Maria del FiorCj which was covered ^^^^' 
' with a temporaryy^f /2cfe, from the design of Jacopo ^^ ^*' 
SansovinO) who dec(H*ated it with statues and bassi ^' ^* 
relteoi; in addition to which the pencil of Andrea 
dd Sarto, enriched it with historical subjects in 
chiaroscuro^ executed in such a manner as to 
produce a most striking e&ct ; a mode of ornament 
the invention of which is attributed by Vasari to 
Lorenzo, fitther of the pontiff, and which was 
highly commended by Leo X. who declared^ that 
the structure could not have appeared more beauti- 
fill if the whole had been' built of mafble. Mtoy 
otfier works of art are commemorated by contem- 
porary writers, some of which were executed 
from the designs of Baccio Bandinelli, and were 
displayed in such profusion, as almost to fill the 
streets through which the pontiff had to pass."^ 

The ceremonial order of the procession was^^^^^j^^^ 
arranged with great attention by Paris de Grassis, * ^^ ^^ 

from 
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^ A very particular account of these splendid prepara- 
tions is given hj a contemporary writer, whose narration 
yet remains unpublished, but from which a passage is ex- 
tracted by Dom. M<Hrenit in his aniM>tation8 on the work of 
Paris de Grassis^ mentioned in t^e following note. 

* On this occasion, Paris de Grassis accompanied the 
pope to Florence, as his master of the ceremonies, during 
irhich he continued his diary ; in which he inserted, us 
usual} every circumstance that occurred. His nanation 

has 
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c H A F* fitim the infi^otir ranks of valets, het^dda^ aiid 
^^i^* horsemen* to die great officers of the pope's house-^ 
1515. hMj nobles, amt)assa4oiir5, and indepopdftot 
«t. 40* princes of Italian states. In this task he fimnd, 
howevefi no small difficulty ; for as th^ Wdrc 
tfiree aihbassadours from France, and only one 
fix>m Spain, the Spanish envoy insisted on b^cig 
placed next to the first of the Fi^nch envoys so 
diat the^ other two should follow him. To this 
the French envoy positively objected, all^^ing, that 
on a former occasion, when there were three Spa* 
nish ambassadours and one fix>m £n|^bnd, and the 
£nglish. envoy claimed the privilege of fcdlojying 
after the first of the Spaniards, ibty fefiiaed to 
bllow themselves to h6 sq)arated, and insisting 
that the same rule should be apj^ed to them, which 
they hadapplied to others ; who^upcm the Spaniard 
quitted die procession in disgust. To these suc- 
ceeded the magistrates of Florence on foot, the 
guards of the pope, and Lorenzo de' Me^d with 
fifty fdlowers. The host was bonv by the derk 
of the papal chapd, preceded by tapers, and placed 
under a canopy, suppoi:ted by canons of the church. 

' Next 



has been ^ven to the puhlick by Domenico Moreni, under 
the tiUe De ingre99U Summ Pont. Leanu x. Ftorcntkun Hr- 
icrifitio ParidU de GraaeU Chu Bononienria FisauriensU 
JEfiUcofii Ex* Cod* MS. nunc firimum m lucetn edita et noti» 
iUuatraia a Domenico Morcni JcademUc Florentvue nee non 
Odumbant Socio* 
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Next appealed ^ oaftJioalsy according to iheir cm a. p. 
disrilSiictiQO^ ci deaoota; pH^ab, and biahops, who ^^^^* ^ 
were saceeded hy cbe fa^ndrod young men of no« A^is- 
ble fimiUesi 'Superbly and unifwnly dressed. The J^ *o. 
nlas^ of the pfqial cerettio&i^» Paf is de Gr&aaiSi 
bidbop pf Pesfiuo, with his ajsiudante^itniRediatdy 
pret^ieded die pope, who sippeared under n £aadpy» 
whkh was carried by the .Goo&Iomere and chi^ 
magistrates of Florence, and followed by the 
€:bainber]ains, phy^cians, secretaries, and other 
ofllcers of the pope's honsehold. An^ong these 
was his treasuiei^ who during their progress, dis« 
tributed money apiong the crowd ; for; wtlieh pur-» 
pose the pope bad appropriated a sum of tlvee ' 
thousand ducat& A long train of prelates and 
Mdesiasddks followed, and the horte guards of 
the pq)e brought Up the rear. In thb manner 
the jiitx^essiod passed towards die church of iS. Jlfo- 
riu del lio^e, tfaq pope fi'equendy stc^pihg to bbv 
serve the inscriptions and trophic which appeared 
in his way. Op his ^valut the church, he found 
an devatcfl path pfepiu^, on tvbicU be proceeded, 
with a few att^jidants, from the entrtmoe to the high 
altar, whilst the rest of his followers remained in 
the (diurch below. Here he continued in prayer a 
longer time than usual ; after which, the cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici, as archbishop of Florence, 
dieted the service and recited the oration. The 
pope then gave his benediction, and plenary m- 
dulgence, to all present, after which he retired to 
relax fix>m his fatigues, in the adjacent monastery 

of 
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c u A^f* of iS*. Maria NcroelUx^ whilst the evening was pass- 

XTH. cdbythe populace inijqyful' acclamations. The 

1515. repdseiof the night! was (disturbed by the firing of 

IL\. 40. cannoii, which the pvtfd^t master of the ceremo* 

nies had strictly prohibited ^tiring the day^ test the 

hcx^ses of the secular attendants, and ^ terrified 

mules of ' the ecclesiastf cks, should throw their 

riders oft the pavement 

• * • • f - * 

» • • » - 

On the fdltewing day the pope visited the church 
of the Anriuncidta^ Whei^e h^f^ some doubts 
th^tombir ^Kether *he'^'i$hould unveilthe celebrated image of 
hu father. ^^ virgin, he c6nsulted the cardinals present on 
this impbitsuit question, by whos^ advice the veil 
was drawn ^ide at three short intervals. Thence 
he proceeded to ^kf^ up his residence at his pater- 
nal mansion, where he found; his brother Giuliano 
confined to his bed by a tedious and hopeless com- 
plaint. The third day after his arrival, being the 
first Sunday in advent, was devoted to the per- 
formance of divine service, in the ch2q)el of the 
Medici family, dedicated to S. Lorenzo, On the 
conclusion of the ceremony, Leo X. turned to the 
spot where the remains of his father were deposited, 
and whilst he prostrated himself in the attitude of 
supplication, he was observed by his attendants to 

shed tears. ^ 

On 



^ Fabr. in vita Leon. x. ft. 95. The visit of the pon- 
tiff to the church of S. Lorenzo, was commemorated in 

the 
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On Ae evening of the last mentioned day, ^ c h a p. 
pontiff quitted the city of Florence and proceeded ^^^^' 
to Bologna, where he met with a verydiflferent ^^*^* 
recepticm fix)m that with which he had been ho- '^^ *^* 
noQied in his native place. The inhabitants, still arrillllTc 
attached to their banished chiefs of the femily of '****^ 
Bentivbli, and mindful of the severities exercised 
upon them by Julius II. received the pc^ in sullen 
silence ; except when the sound of SerrCj Serra^ * 
resounded in his ears, as he passed in procession 
through the streets. Hus circumstance ^ve gi^ 
oflEence to many of the cardinals, who thought that 
the pontiff should have manifested hisdispleasure 
on such an occadon. Leo, however, judged 
much better than his attendants, and availed him- 
self of this opportunity of displaying his modenu 
lion and forbeaianoe ; qualities for which he was 

remarkable, 



the fbUowiDg lines of Marcello Adriani Virgilio, chancdlor 
of the republick} which were afterwards inscribed over the 
great door of the church : 

^ DiTus Laurbhtivb, 
^ AD LsoKEM X. Poirr. Max. 
^ Hanc mihi, Sancte Pater, Cosmus cumconderet aedein> 

^ Gaudebam, Proavi religione tui $ 
^ Delectavit Avus, delectavere Parentes, 

^ Quorum ope creyerunt Templa sacrata mihi. 

^ Sed, Pronepos, majora dabis pietate ; Parentes 

^ Pondficem turpe est non superasse suos.' 



ft 



■ A ww^ the impresa^ or arms of the Bentiyolu 

XQh. lit. X 
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c H A p« eemarkabley and which, iagen(;ral, not Qnly dis- 
xi^^*_ iarax resentment, hut often convert an unjust or 
1515; mialaken adversaiy into a fiddilul friend* 

iEt. 40. 

Interview Three days ^erwards, Francis I. wjho had 

between UO <r ^ 

x.aaidFraA. been accompanied from Piffma' by four prelates 
sent for that purpose by the pope, was. received 
on the coofinea of the ecclesiastical state bjr tibe 
cardinialade^ Medici, and Flisco, and conducted to 
Bologna, where all the members of the sacred col- 
lie proceeded to meet him beyond the gate of S. 
Felice.* After they had waited there a short time, 
Ae king made his fq>peanuiGe between the two 
pontifical legates, a^ was. welcomed by a short 
, addreas.in L^tin from the cardihiil bish<^ of Ostiai 
who remained uncovered whilst he d^vered it, 
as did also the other canUnal^ To this the king^ 
who. was dao uncovered, replied in French, assu- 
ring them that he considered himself as the son of 
his holiness, that he was thoroughly devoted to 
the apostolick see, and desirous pf reudiering every 
service in his power to the college of cardinals, 
as being his fathers and his brethren. Havmg 
addressed himself particubrly to. every one of the 
cardjinals, ' the^r then.approached him in successipn, 
and gave him a fraternal kis^; t^ master of the 
pontifical ceremoaies at the same time infoiming 

him 



» The particulars of this mterview are related by Paris 

de Grassis. 
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lum of the nanie and quality of each cardiiial a^ he c r a p» 
approached* After this exhibition^ they proceeded ^^^^* 
tog;ether towards the ci^, the king being placed iflis. 
betiveea tbe caidinab Sanseverino and Este ; but ^^ ^* 
the attendants of the monarch disregarded the 
admomtioos of die officer^ whose duty it was to 
regulate the proceedings of the day, and followed 
in a disorderly and tumultuous manner. He was 
thus conducted to the apartments provided for him 
in the palace, where four cardinals remained as his 
compenionsy and dined with him at the same table. 
The pope, having in the mean time been arrayed 
in his pontifical garments, and seated in fiiU con- 
sistcxy, expected the approach of the king, who 
was introduced by the master of the ceremonies , 

between two cardinals, attended by six ptdatesy 
and followed by such an immense multitude, as 
well of the populace, as of French and Romans, 
tfaast great apprehensions were entertabed for the 
safety of tlM^ building. The king was himself 
upwtads of half an hoiu* in making his way through 
the crowd; a circumstance which he seems, how- 
ever, to have bom with great good humour. Ar- 
riving at length in the presence of the pope, he 
made his due genuflexions, and having complied 
with the humiliating ceremony of kissing the foot 
and the hand of his holiness, was next allowed the 
more fiuniliar hcmour of kis^g his cheek. The 
kh^ then expressed in a. few words, in his native 
language, hb great satis&ction in having been 
aUowed a personal interview with the supreme 

pontiff. 
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CHAP, pontiff, the vicar of Christ upon earth ; profess^bg* 
^^ ^* himself desirous of obeying all his commands as 
1515. his dutiful son and servant. The pope replied in 

JBx. 40* Latin, with great gravity and propriety, attributing 
so happy and satis&story an event entirdy to the 
goodness of God. Francis then took a seat pro- 
. vided for him on the right hand of the pope, whilst 
his chancellor delivered a Latin oration, in which^ 
in the name of his sovereign, he acknowledged the 
supremacy of the holy see, and commended die 
fidelity of the French monarchs and particularly 
that of his sovereign Francis I. to the church* 
At the same time the king would have uncovered 
his head, but the pope prevented him. At the 
conclusion of the harangue, Francis bowed in token 
of his assent, when the pope again addressed him 
in a few words, commending his dutiful fidelity* 
Such of the French nobility and attendants as could 
force their way through the crowd, were then 
admitted to kiss the feet of the pontiff, but the dukes 
of Bourbon and of Orleans, with Monsignor de 
Vallebnme, were the only persons who were allow- 
ed to kiss his hand and &ce. This ceremony being 
performed, the pope led the king into'a chamber, 
which commanded a view of the principal street 
of the city; whj^re having left him for a short time, 
he hastened to remove the encumbrance of his 
pontifical robes, and on his return entered with him 
into &miliar conversation. On this occasion, the 
vigilant master of the ceremonies cautioned his ho- 
liness against touchuig his cap, in token of respect 

to 
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to the monarch, whilst they were seen together by c h a p. 
the populace ; a mark of attention which it seems ^J^^^* 
Akzander VI. had imprudently shown to Charles is is. 
VUL on their interview ; this ecclesiastical Polo* ^t. 4o. 
nius contending, that it did not become the vicar 
of Christ to exhibit any reverence towards a sove- 
T^gn, even if he were the empeirour himself. 



occa/'eacet 
oGca- 

SiOB* 



During the continuance of the two potentates in i>artiadar 
Bclognaiy they resided tc^ther in the palace of the ^^ 
city, and had frequent conferences on the important 
subjects which had been the occasion of their inter, 
view: The endeavours of the king were exerted 
to prevail upon the pope to unite his arms with 
those of France, for the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from Italy; but as these efforts, if successful, would 
have enabled Francis to have seized upon the crown 
of Naples, and given him a preponderating autho- 
rity in Italy, the pope, without a direct opposition, 
aflfected to postpone the measure ; aUeging, that 
he could not, in so ostensible a manner, infringe 
the treaty which then subsisted between Ferdinand 
of Aragon and himself, and of which sixteen months 
were yet unexpired.** With no greater effect ^d 
the king employ his efforts to*prevail on the pope 
to surrender the cities of Modena and Reggio to 
the duke of Ferrara, or to moderate his resentment, 
and relinquish his designs against the duke of Ur- 

bino 

^ Jmi in vita Leofu x, Ub* m^p* 70« 



* 
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CHAP, faiiio. To the former he refused to assent, unless 
Jili£l.he was rqpaid the money which he had advanced 
1 1515. to the emperour, on being mvested with the sove- 
-^ ^- reignty of Modena ; and with respect to the latter^ 
he contended, that the duke of Urbino had fixrfeited 
his dommions, which he held *as a vassal of the 
church, by not joining his arms, when required, 
with those of the pope, under the command of 
Lorenzo de' Medici. But although the pope firmly 
resisted every proposidon which tended to the 
further abridgment of his power, he was inde&- 
tigaUe in his attention to his royal guest, whom 
he entertained with the utmost sjdendoiu* and mu- 
nificence. He also bestowed on him as a mark of 
his esteem, a cross ornamented with jewels^ esti- 
mated at the value of fifteen thousand ducats, and 
presented to the beautiful and accomplished Maria 
Gaudin, a diamond of immense value which has 
siiice been called the Gaudin diamond.^ The nu- 
merous attendants oi the king were also treated 
with particular hcmour and respect; the pontiff 
being no less de^rous of obliterating, in the minds 
of the French people, the animosities which had 
been excited by the violence of Julius 11. than of 
impressing them with an exalted idea of the re- 
sources and grandeur of the Roman see. Nor is 

it 



^ *^ Ce joyaU) est appell6, par tradition domestiquey le 
** diamant Gandin." Anulot^ Mem* £S9t aft, JMrtnu Lem^ 
X. not. 4d. 
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it improbable, that die genud wanntii of pontifical c h a p^ 
kindness found its lyay into tfiose bosoms, which ^^n* 
the fifowns of his predecessor had hardened into 15U. 
^limoaity and resistance. In the midst of a solemn •£t40. 
interview, one of the French nobles, aj^parently 
aflfected by a sentiment d contrition for the part 
wUchhe had acted in opposition to tiie holy see, 
csfled out aloud in French, that he wished to make 
hb confession to his iK^iness, and that as he could 
not be admitted to do it in private^ he would in 
publick acknowledge, tiiat he had fought against 
Julius II« with tiie utmost resentment, and had 
paid no regard to Ms spiritual censures. To this 
the king added, that he had himself been guilty of 
a sinular oftnce. Many others of the French 
nobility made the same acknowledgment, and 
requested foi^veness from the pc^ ; whereupon 
Leo, stretcldi^ out hishands, gave them his abso- 
lution and pontifical benedicticxi. The king tiien 
turning to die pqpe, said, ^* Holy father, you must 
^^ not be surprised that we were such enemies to 
** Julius II. because he was sdways the greatest 
'^ enemy to us ; insomuch, that in our times we 
^' have not met witii a more fcMrmidable adversary. 
*^ For he was in fact a most excellent commander, 
** and would have made a much bettei: general of 

^* an army, than a Roman pontiff."^ 

^ In 



' This anecdote i» related on the authority of P. de 
Grassis. 
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CHAP* In addition to these proofs of liberality and good 
xiiu will on the part of the pontiff,^ an opportunity also 
occurred of rendering the monarch a much more 
JE.U 40. iinportant service, in a matter which he had greatly 
at heart. For several centuries the, French clergy 
^litioiiof had claimed, and frequendy exercised, anexemp. 
tick sauctiom tion in particular cases from that general control 
Mishment of in ecclcsiastical affidrs, which was assumed by the 
dat^'""^ hdy see; an exemption which is the foundation of 
what have been called the rights of the gallican 
church. Pretensions of this nature are on record 
as early as the reign of St« Louis, and are probably 
of still greater antiqui^ ; but in the year 1438, 
the council of Basil, then acting in direct (^posi* 
tion to Eugenius IV. who had assembed another 
council at Florence, formed several canons for the 
future regulation of the church, which greatly 
restricted the power of the supreme ponti£F, and 
abolished many of the most glaring abuses in eccle- 
siastical discipline. In consequence of the rqec- 
tion of these canons by Eugenius, the coimcil 
passed a decree, deposing him from hb pontifical 
dignity, but Eugenius triumphed over his oppo- 
nents, and these regulations were not confiimed 
by the head of th£ church ; notwithstanding which, 
they were . appro ved by Charles VII. of France, 
who expressly recommended the^n to the adoption 
of the assembly of divines, then met at Bourges 

under 
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under the tkfe of the pragmatick council.^ By c h a ?• 
this aasembLy» dieae regulations were admitted as _51^ 
die geneiad rules of ecclesiastical discq>line in isis. 
Fnuice, aqd its decision has been distinguished by '^^' ^' 
tbcTOXDedi thefiragmaiick sanctton. Notwithstand-^ 
ing^ihe attempts of succeeding pontiffs to abrogate 
titese canonS) as impious and heretical, they were 
firmly adhered to by the French clergy and people, 
as highly condpcive to the wel&re and repose of 
the kingdom. Nor had the sovereigns o£ France 
been less attached to a system, which (reed them 
in a great measure from the influence of the Ro- 
mish see ; submitted the nomination of benefices 
to the approbation of the king; prohibited the 
payment of annates^ and other exorbitant claims 
of the Rcxnan court; and abolished the scandalous 
custom of selling ecclesiastical dignities, which 
was practised not only as they became vacant, but 
during the life of the possessor, and as a reversion- 
ary interest Hence, notwithstanding the authority of 
the advocates of the Romish see, who have assert- 
ed or insinuate^ that these canons were at»x)gated 
by succeeding monarchs, and in particular by 
Louis XI. and Louis XII. the claims of the French 

clergy 



' S. 8. CondUa. iom. xU. fi. 1430. £d. Labbei et Com-^ 
sartiu Par. 1673. The history of the council of Basil is 
written bjr Eneas Sylvius, afterwards Pius II. who was pre^ 
sent on the occasion, and is published in the F^cieuU rtrum 
txfietend. et/ugiendf torn, ufi, 1. 

VOL. III. ' I 
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CHAP, dergy under the pragmadck sanctioni were stiB 

xiii> considered as in full force/ In agitating this im- 

1515. portant question, die object of Francis was not'ooly 

&u 40. fQ obtain a formal concession! of the jurisdictioii 
exercised by the liiorarchs of France, in the cede* 
siastical a£^rs of the kingdom, but to transfer to 
the crown some of those [nivileges, which had been 
claimed and exercised by the French dei^, and to 
vest in the king a right to those presentations to 
ecclesiastical benefices, which had heretofbre been 
claimed by Ae Roman see. On the other hand, 
Leo was not less desirous to accomplish an 
object which had frustrated the e&rts of his 
predecessors, and to abolish a code of laws which 
had been so long regarded as the opprobrium of the 
church; and although the pretensions of the king 
went beyond the claims of the pragm^k sanc- 
tion^ 



' In the rebellious efforts of Louis XI« to seize upon the 
crown of France during the life of his father, he had assu- 
red Pius II* that when he had obtained possession 6f the 
kingdom, he would abolish the piagmatick sanction. 
When that event occurred, the pope did not forget to 
remind him of his promise, in consequence of which that 
crafty prince issued a decree for its abrogation, which he 
sent to the parliament of Paris for its approbation ; but at 
the same time he secretly directed his attorney general to 
oppose it, and prevent its being registered, which that 
officer accordbgly did ; and the legate, whom the pope had 
despatched to France on tliis subject, returned without 
having effected the object of his mission. ^. S, Concilia^ 
Labbci et Cossartih torn, xii.yi. 1433. 
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tioift, yet, as the destruction of that system would chap. 
CFverturn the independence of the French clergy, ^^^^' 
and as the rights of the sovereign were to, be exer- ^^^^- 
cised under the express sanction of the hdy see, -*^ *^* 
and not in direct opposition to its authori^, as had 
theretofore been doiie, the pontiff willingly listened 
to the representations made to him by the king on 
this head, and the discussion was soon terminated 
to their mutual satisfaction. It was in consequence 
agreed, that the pstigmatick sanction should be 
db(jished lin express terms, both by Ae pope- and 
tiie king, but that its chief provisions and immu- 
nities should be revived and extended by -a con* 
tempcHraiy act, which ^ould •invest the king with 
greater power in the ecclesiastical concerns of the 
kingdom, than he had before enjoyed. Hence 
axx>se the celebrated Concordat j by which tfe notni- 
nation to all ecclesiastical benefices, within the 
French dominions, was expressly granted to die 
king, with a reservation of the annaies to the 
Roman see ; besides which, the right of deciding 
3II controversies respecting the affairs of the church ^ 
excepting in some particular instances, was con- 
ceded to the judicature of the sovereign without 
appeal.' Both the king and the pope have been 

accused 



K HUt. S, Latcran. Condi, ft. 184. 8* S. Concilia Labbei 
ei CoaiartUy torn, xiv. fi. 288. Dttmontj Cor/ia Di/ilomat. iv. 
par. up. 336. By art. udx. of this Concordat, the clergy* 
9re prohibited from keeping concubdne9> under the penalr 

ty 
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CHAP, accused on this occamon, of having mutual^ 
^m- bought and sold the rights of the churdi^ and 
1515. betrayed the interests of that religion which it was 
At. 40. their duty to have protected. That their conduct 
excited the warmest indignation of the French cler* 
gy, appears by the bold appeal of the university of 
Paris, in which the proceedings of the council of 
Basil, in opposition to Eugenius IV. are opeiiljr 
defended, the rights of the gallican church coura- 
geously asserted, and the chara^idr of Leo X» 
impeached with great freedom. Even ^ laity 
were jealous of the authcnity which the king had 
thus unexpectedly obtained; conceiving that by 
this union of the spiritual and temporal power ill 
his own person, he would find it an easy task to 
eradicate the few remaining germs of liberty^ 
which had escaped the destructive vi^knce of 
Louis XL and which, under the milder govern- 
ment of his successours, had begiin to put forth 
no unpromising shoots.^ 

ARer 



ty of forfeiture of their ecclesiastical reveoucfi for three 
months, and loss of their benefices, if thejr persevered. 
The laity are also exhorted to continence ; and it is verjr 
^vely, and very truly observed— ^< Nimis reprehensibilis 
** est, qui uxorem habet, et ad aliam uzorem». aeu mulie* 
^rem accedit^ qui verd solutus est, si continere nolit, 
*' juxta Apostoli consilium, uxorem ducat/* 

1 The Patidans, who hated the Concordat, attrB>uted 
it to the pope, the dutchess of Angool^me, mother of 

Francif 
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After these important arrangementSi the king chap* 
retiixncd from !BQk^;nato Milan, and soon after- xm. 
wards repassed die Alps, to prepare tar newcon- 1515. 

tests ^» ^« 



Frauds L and tlie, chancellor de Prato. The fellowing^ 
lines are said to ha?e been afiixed in different parts of the 
city: 

l¥atO| Leo^ Mnlier, frendens Leo rodit utntmque; 

Pmto, LeO| Mulier, sulphuris antra petant ; 
Prato, Leo, consorte carent, Mulierque marito ; 

Cbnjugio hos jungas ; Cerberus alter erunt 

Such WMs the tumult, that a leader only seemed wanting 
to induce, the people to revolt, and the streets of Paris 
resounded with seditious ballads, 

^ Concilium Cleii fle— <)uicquid habes sera rifle,'* &c« 
V. Seckendorf. Oummeni. de Lutheranumon 6*3. i. fi, 32. 

• 

The Abbe Msibly in his: Ob^ervaHom sur P hUtUre de 
France^ (vm Fabrm in not. Letm* X. 44.) considers the 
authority thus obtained, as a powerful engine of oppresdon 
in the hands of the sovereign* ^< Ce fUt pour s* attacher 
*^ plus etroitement 1e Clerg^i que Francois fit avec Leon X* 
^ le Concordat, et soutint avec tant d' opiniatretd un tniti 
^ qui le rendit le distributeur des dignity et de huplus 
^ l^vande parde des domains de V eglise- Des biens des* 
<< tints an soulagement des pauvrea, et & T enireden des 
^ ministres de la religion, dcvinrent le prix de la corrup* 
^ tion, et la firent naitre. Le Roi tint, pour ainsi dire, dans 
<< sa main tons les prelatsy dont V ambition et la cupiditd 
^ etDknt faisatiables ; et par leurs secours disposa de tons 
f* les ecciesiaadques, dont le pouv<ttr est togjours si consi** 
^ derable dans une nadon.'* ct v. Thuani IBetor* Uk. i. /k. 
18* JSd. Buckley. 
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CHAP, tests with which he was threatened by theeno^four 
^^^^' elect and the kings of En^and and of Aragon. 
1S15. The pope, after having, by the desife of the kiQg^ 
^t. 40. Qonferred on Adrian Boissi, the hat of a cardinal, j 

tDnorence. quittcd a place where he had been treated with dis- 
respectful coldness, and accompanied by twelve 
cardinals, repaired to Florence, where he arrived 
on the twenty-second day of December, 1515. 
Being now freed for a while from the cares of state, 
he had here an opportunity of indulging his natural 
disposition in splendid representations, apd acts of 
munificence towards his fellow citizens. The day 
of the nativity was celebrated in the church of S. 
Maria del Fiore with unusual exultation ; and on 
the first of the new year, he presented to the Gon- 
faloniere Pietro Ridolfi, who then resigned his 
authority to his successour, a cap of state, and 
sword, which had been previously sanctioned by 
^^^^' the apostolick benediction. On the same day, he 
also assembled in the cathedral the archdeacon and 
canons of Florence, and being himself seated in 
state, in the midst of his cardinals and prelatesj he 
gave to the chapter, the members of which were 
then prostrate before him, a mitre ornamented with '. 
jewels, of the estimated value of ten thousand du* 
cats. At the same time, as a proof of the affection 
which he bore to the church, of which he bad 
himself from his infancy been a canon, he enlarged 
the incomes of the ecclesiasticks attached to it, and 
directed that the canons should rank as i^otonota- 
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rles of the holjr see, and should wear the habit of c h a ?.* 
such dignity <m all publick occasions. * x^^^* 

1516. 

' Having thus distributed his bounty, and left to JBx.4\. 
seven altars in the principal church the less expen- J*^^*- 
sive &vour of hi3 pontifical indulgence, Leo re-uinstiie 
turned to Rome. The first object that required rity at siem. 
his attention was the state of Siena ; where the 
inability of Borghese Petrucci, who at the age of 
twenty-two years had succeeded to the government, 
on the death of his fiitfaer Pandolfo, was so apparent, 
as to give just cause' for dissatisfiMnion among the 

inhabitants. 



* Notwithstanding the liberality of the pontiff, the Flo- 
rentines, who irere affected by the general scarcity of pro- 
visions which then prevailed in most parts of Italy, were 
well pleased when he and his numerous attendants took 
th^ final departure. Paris de Grassis protests that he 
neither could nor would remain any longer in a place where 
the inhabitants seemed inclined to femish their Roman vi- 
siters* He therefore left the pontiff, and hastened to his 
brother, the cardinal Germano de Grassis, at Bblogna; 
where he seems to have made himself amends by his good 
living, for the penance which he underwent at Florence. 
He afterwards returned to that city, to accompany the 
pontiff to Rome, but Leo dismi9sed him to attend the hosti 
whilst he made a circuitous tour of about twelve days ; and 
although Paris was greatly scandalized that the pontiff 
should travel without the host, yet he confesses that he did 
not remonstrate on the occasion, lest the pope should give 
him orders to wait for him in such a miserable place ; but 
hastened with it as quickly as possible to Rome. 
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CHAP, inhabitahts* Thb circumstance induced his Oouan 
^^^^* Rafl&ello Petniccip then bishop of Grosaebo, and 
15\^' keeper of the casde of S. Angdo, to aspire to the 
-**•**• ctuef dignity, to which he was also encouraged by 
Leo ; who in oonsideradon of his long attachment 
and services, and with the view of placing in so 
• important a station, a person attached to hia own 
interests, furnished him with two hundred la&ces, 
and two diousand in&ntry, under the comniand of 
Vitello Vitelli, with which liie bishop i»Yxxeded 
towards Siena. ^ The rumours of thttc hostile 
preparat]c»s having reached the city, Borgfaese as- 
sembled the chief inhabitants, for the purpose of 
interesting them in his &vour, and preparing for 
their defence ; but the indications of displeasure 
and animosity which he there perceived, induced 
him to relinquish aU hopes of maintaining his au- 
thority. He therefore privately effected his escape 
from the ci^, and fled towards Naples, accompa* 
nied by Fabio his yoimger brother ; but leaving 
behind him his wife, liis child, his friends, and 
his fortunes, to the mercy or the resentment of his 
adversaries. * 



i Jovius denominates him ^' ynr stabili fide^ sedig;naru9 
<' literarum et probis omnibus coopertus." Fifa Leon. z. 
^ lib* m»/im 7U et v« Fabrord^ vita Leon, x* 1 15. et not. 48. 

k J<nnu9 vita Leon* x. Ub.m.fi*7\. Fabron* vita Leoiu 
X*fi. 114, 
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The sads&ctioii which the pontiff had expe- crap. 
xienced in the success of his measures was, how- _^J"* 
ever, speedily interrupted by domestick calamities I5i6. 
and personal dangers. In the month of March, ^t. 41. 
1516; he received information of the death of his Death orcio. 
brodier Giuliano, which happened at Florence^ on^ia! 
tiie seventeenA day oi that month, after having 
supported his indisposition with great patience 
and resignation* His death was a subject of real 
rq;ret to the dtizens of Florence, who had the 
fullest confidence in hb sincerity and good inten- 
tionsy which they contrasted with the qualities of 
lus nephew Lorenzo in a manner by no means &• 
vourable to the popularity of the latter. His obse« 
quies were celebrated with great magnificence; but 
die noUe monument erected to his memory by 
Michel- Agnok), in the du^ oi S. Lorenzo at 
Florence, may be considered as a fiu* more durable 
monument of hb fiune. ^ 

A few 



^ To. a correct and unimpeachable moral character, 
Giuliano united no inconsiderable portion of literarf talent, 
as appears from his writings, Id which he followed, thouglr 
not with equal vigour, the steps of his father* He is, tiow^ 
ever, enumerated b7 Crescimbeni among those writers who 
were superiour to the corrupt taste of the age, ^< Dimostrd 
^ egli questo suo bel genio particolarmente nella volgar 
^ poena, nella quale seguitando le pateme vestigia, ancor- 
*^ chi noo giugnesse all* excellenza del comporre del Padre, 
^ nondimeno si giudiuosamente adoperd, che non si fece 
^ guadagnare dal corrottissimo gusto del secolo." Cam" 

VOL. III. M w^^ 
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c'H A p« A few darjrs after he had recdired inteUigcnoe of 

xJii* this event Leo retired tOiCivita Lairinia, a town of 

is\ 6. great antiquity, situate between Ostia and Antiusa, 

JSx^u. at the distance of about three milea from the sea. 

^^*''**!^^ At this junctuiie a horde of barbarian corsurs and* 

barbarian ^denlv dtseHibarked from their vessel, and after 

conain at * 

civtu Lavu eonunitting great depredations on due coasty . cap^ 
tured a considerabie number (^persons, whom they 
oanied off with them as prisoners. It was supposed 
to have boen their intention tohaveseiaed upon die 

peraoB 



ment, vol. u^fiar, ii. tib. vi. ft 338* On the death of GiuliflliOy 
his widow, Filiberta of Savoy, returned to her sister Louisa^ 
mother of Francit I. taldng' with her A her jewels and 
bridal ocnaments^' t6':a& immante Tahie* . ^ Nee viulto 
^ post ea (Pkilib^rta) cj^ia omni laundp maUebr! prec^ds- 
<^. sinuaque insip)ium jemmaram monilibua, in Galliam vA 
** Lodovicam Sororem transmissa est#" Jbv. vita Leon. x. 
Hb. iiL /i. 70. Their short union was not productive of 
any offspring, but Giuliano left an illegitimate son who 
waa botn. at Urbimv in the year 1511»..aiid after having 
been educated at the Roman court, became the celebrated 
cardinal Ippolito de' Medici, and the munificent patron of 
all the learned nitn of his time. By the treaty "between 
Leo X« and Francis I. Giuliano was to be honodred with a 
title in France, which it was understood should be that of 
Duke of Nemours ; and although his death prevented his 
feeing formally invested with that hon6ur, yet he is fre- 
quently mentioned by that title. On his death, Ariosto 
wrote an ode, not inferiour to any of the productions of his 
exauisite pen, in which he introduces the shade of GiuUa- 
no as apostrophizing in the most elegant and affectionate 
terms, his Widowed bride. * 
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person of the pope, of whose temporary residence chap. 
they had probably. been apprized; but Leo was ^^^^\ 
aware of the danger in sufficient time to escape 1516. 
their pursuit, and hastened in great terrour to Rome. ^^ ^^* 
Muratori, who relates this incident, on the authority 
of a manuscript history by an an<^ymous writer of 
Padua, exclaims, *' what horrours, what dreadful 
^^ consequences would have ensued, if these bar- 
<^ barians had succeeded in their project !" It 
would indeed have been a singular circumstance, 
if Leo had in one moment descended fix>m the 
height of his authority, and the first station in 
Christendom, to the degrading condition of a slave. 
To form conjectures as to the probable conse- 
quences of such an event, is, however, as useless 
as it is difficult; but we may with certainty de- 
cide, that however humiliating such a circumstance 
would have been to the christian world, it would 
not have shaken the belief of the faithful, either 
in the sacred character of the pontiff, or the infal- 
libiU^ of the holy see. 



CHAP. XIV, 



1516—1517. 



PROPOSED alliance of England Spain and Auatrub^ 
' Death of Ferdinand of Spain— His cfaaracteiv^Francis 
I. forms designs .upon the kingdom of Naples— The 
emperoor elect Maximilian enters Italy in great force 
—-His ineffectual attempt against Milan— Francis I. sus* 
pects the pope of having &youred the enterprise— Leo 
intends to aggrandize his nephew Lorenzo— tExcommu* 
nicates the duke of Urbino and expels him from his 
dominions— Confers the dtle and authority on Lorenzo 
—The Venetians recover the city of Bresciar— Verona 
successfully defended by Marc-Antonio Colonna— 
Negotiations for the general pacification of Europe 
—Treaty of Noyon— Leo endeavours to counteract 
its effects— Treaty of London— Motives of the pope 
for opposing the pacification— The exiled duke of Ur« 
bino recovers his dominions— Leo requires the aid of 
all Christendom against him— The duke of Uibino 
challenges his rival Lorenzo to single combat— War 
of UrUno— The duke resigns his dominions^^Con- 
spiracy of Petrucci and other cardinals against the 
pope— Conspirators discovered— Arrest of the cardinal 
Riario— Several other cardinals confess their guilt— 
. Execution of Petrucci «nd his subordinate accom- 

plicea 
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plices-— Conduct of Leo towards the other Con!^>ira* 
torS'-^ObservatioDs on this event — ^Leo creates in one 
day thirty-one cardinals— Splendour of the Roman See 
—Leo promotes the happiness of his subjects. 

CHAP. After twenty years of war&re and desolatioD, 

^iEfZl^ Italy began at length to experience some respite 

1516. from her calamities. The ccHUest was not indeed 

* 

-fit. 41. wholly terminated ; but it was chiefly restricted to 
uI^^E^I the Venetian territwies^ where 'the senate were 
gland, Spain. Struggling to recovcr from the emperour the im- 
againt portaut citics of Brescia and Verona, which, by 
the aid of their successful allies the French, they 
now expected speedily to accomplish. The con* 
quest of Milan, and the progress of the French 
arms, were.not, however regarded with indi&rence 
by Ferdinand of Aragon, who was well apprized 
of the warlike disposition, and ambitious designs 
of Francis I. and fully aware. how much the pos- 
sessi(Hi of the Milanese might &cilitate the success 
of hb hostile attempts against die kingdom of Na- 
pies. These apprehensions were increased by the 
strict alliance lately ft)rmed between Francis and 
Leo X. the latter of whom, if he was not become 
the adversary of Ferdinand, was at least, no longer 
his associate in the war; and his neutraliQr was 
scarcely less dangerous than his hostility. Induced 
by these considerations, Ferdinand determined to 
provide the active sovereign of France with em- 
ployment in another quarter. To this end he re- 
newed his applications to the emperour Maximilian, 

and 
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and to Henry VIII. to join bim in a kagife s^^inst chap. 
France* These proposhions were williDgly acceded ^^^* 
to by MaximOum, who earnestly desii^ the as- ^^^^* 
sbtance of the Spaniards in devesting die Venetians Mx^^l* 
of their coi^nental possessions ; and were also 
listened to by Henry VIIL who notivithstanding 
luftkute dissatis&etion with the ccmduct of hisfilther- 
in-law, and his treaQr with Francis I. had been in- 
duced by Wolsey to look with a hostile eye on the 
proceedings of the French monarch. The modves 
of this powerful &vourite, in thus inciting his 
SDverdgn to a new contest^ are too obvious to be 
mistaken. By the aid of Francis I. he had lately 
obtained the hat of a cardinal ; and he welt knew 
that the expected compensation for this fevour, was 
his rdinquislnng the revenues arising -from his bi* 
shoprick of Toumay, which, in case of hostilities 
between the two countries, he could sdU retain. 
He was therefore inde&tigable in forwarding the 
negotiations with the emperour. * The Spanish 

ambassadour 



*' This treaty, the professed object of which was, to 
ndse Francesco SIbna to the goyemment of Milan, which 
had been relinquished by his brother Maximilian, occasion- 
ed great debates in the English councils, which are fully 
stated by Lord Herbert* << Leo had a hand herein," says 
that historian, ^ as knowing, how much safer it was for 
^ Italy, that a single duke should govern Milan, than such 
a potent prince as Francis I" At this time the emperour 
amused Henry VIH. with promises of granting to him the 
dutcby of Mikm, and resigning to him the empire^ by which 

means 
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CHAP, ambassadour, vmo had of late expenenced great 
^^^' neglect in the English court, was again received 
1516. into fiivour ; and the ancient treaties between l^>£un 
.£t.4i. and England were reeved and confirmed; but 
whilst the proposed alliance between the three 
sovereigns, was dius on the point of being accom- 
plished, its further progress was prevented by tfie 
pwtiiofFcr. death of Ferdinand, who, after a lingering illness, 
syain. and at an advanced a§e, terminated his mortal 
career, on the twenty-third day of Januaiy, 1516. ^ 

The reign of Ferdinand xnay be considered as 
Hbcbanc- having laid the foundation of the power of the 
^' Spanish monarchy ; and he may jusdy be regarded, 

if not as one of die greatest, as one of die most 
fortunate sovereigns on historical reccMxl. His 
marriage with Isabella eventually united the people 
of Castile and of Aragon under one sovereign, 

and 



means he extracted from him conuderable sums of monef. 
V. Lord Herhcri^9 life tf Henry VIIL A- 5 1, ^c. From a 
document preserved in Rymer's Foedera, it also appears^ 
that Francesco Sforza had promised to pay Wolsejr apensioo 
of ten thousand ducats from the time of his obtaining pos- 
session of his dominions. Ra/dn*t Hiat. qf Eng. book %f* 
Ti. i./k. 732. 

^ Guicciardini places this event in January* '< Nel 
<< mese di Gennajo.'* Robertson, more particularly, on 
the twenty third day of January. Life tf Cha. V. book iii* 
yk. 31. Muratori, who is in general accurate in his dates, 
on the fifteenth of January, 1516. ArmaU x. 182. 
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and fanned them into one powerful nation. To c r a p. 
the enoouiagement affiuded by Ferdinand and his ^^v* 
queen to Columbus, may be attributed the dis- is 16. 
covoy of the great continenl of America; un-'-*t. 4U 
doubtedly one of the most important events in the 
Ustory of mankind. The expulsion of the Moors 
firom his dominions, is another incident which adds 
lustre to his reign* By the valour and conduct of 
his great general Gonsalvo, he had obtained the 
peaoefiil sovereignty of the kingdom of Naples, 
and thereby restored to the legitimate branch of 
the house of AragCMi, their long asserted rights. 
The acqui^tion of Navarre, and the conquest of 
several important places on the shores of Africa 
were also hi^y honourable to the Spanish arms. 
These uncommon successes, together with the re- 
putation which Ferdinand had acquired for modera- 
ti(Mi, prudence, andpie^, gave him an extensive 
influence among the crowned heads of Europe ; 
but, notwithstanding these splendid achievements, 
Ferdinand was himself no hero. Whilst Louis XII. 
andFrandsI. and even the emperour elect Maxi* 
milian, took the field, he was, for die most part, 
sadsfied with acquiring by proxy what they lost 
in person. Those talents which were dignified by 
the name of wisdom and prudence, would have 
been better characterized by the appellations of 
craft, of avarice, and of fi*aud. His treacherous 
conduct towards his near relation, Ferdinand king 
of Naples, and tlie young prince of Calabria, his 
son, leaves a stain on his character which cannot 
VOL. III. N be 
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CHAP, milian, who seemed at length to have itmaed lufti- 
xJV* self from his lethargy, and to have ibnned Ifae 
1516. resolation of repairing by his own eflbits the dis- 
<At. 41. asters of his allies. By the seasonable aid of one 
hundred and twenty thousand crowns, whidi had 
been sent to him from Spain, shortly before the 
death of Ferdinand, he was enabled to subsidize a 
body of fifteen thousand Swiss mercenaries, to 
which he had united at least an equal number of 
troops collected from various parts of the Austriail 
dominions. His preparaftions were hastened by 
the critical situation of the cities of Brescia and 
Verona ; in consequence of a body of tlnee thou- 
sand meh, sent as an escort with sui^)l]es for die 
relief of those garrisons, having been intercepted 
by the Sieur de Lautrec, the commander of the 
French troops in tlie Venetian service, and de« 
feated with great slaughter.^ With a promptitude 
which astcMiished all Europe, Maximilian took 
the field in person early in the year, and passing 
through the Tyrol, arrived at Verona. The united 
arms of the French and Venetians were unabk to 
<^p06e the progress of his army ;' and Lmitrec, 
after having threatened in vain that he would arrest 

his 



dt Cambr* Ub. v. ii. 539« 

' " Fu crcduto,** says Muratori, " chc quell* eserdto 
^ ascendesse a sei mila Cayalli, e a ventidnque migUaja & 
<< Fanti." ArmaJ& iPltal. z. 124. 



I 
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his course, wza obliged to reUnquish ni6oe^ve^*c rap, 
the passesof the Mbcio, the O^&Oy aad the Adda, 3liv> 
and eveatiufly to tako ahdter iintfain the walls of ^sie. 



Tlus sadden aiid unexpected alteration in the »• 

aspect of pttblick affiura, once ttore awakened in ^^teM? 
the mind oT Leo X» the hopest of a speedy expul* "^ 
son of die French from Italy i and notwidistafMUng 
his alliance with Fnmcis L he immec&tdy de- 
a^atdbed die cardinal da Bibbkna, as his l^^ate to 
the einpehidr ; at the same time directing his 
general MarctAntonio Cobnna, then at the head 
crf'a small body of Roman troops, to join the impe- 
rial army.^ The government of MUan bad been 
intrusted by Francis I. to Charfes duke of Bour- 
bon, who allowed his Resolution of defimdmg the 
city to die last extremity. With the most vigilant 
attendoq he sup^n-essed the symptoms of tumult 
among the inhabitants; he imprisoned such of 
them as he suspected of disaflfection to his cause ; 
he even set fire to the suburbs of die city, to the 
great dissads&ction and injury of the inhabitants, 
who attributed this measure to the advice of the 
Venedan Promeditore^ and the efiects of national 
jealousy ; and finally he omitted no measures that 

%vere 



f Qmetiard. BUi. fPIUd. Ub. adi. ii* 1 13. 
^ IJgu€ d^ Camkr. M^ t.u. 543. 



G ft A r^mrt Vitdy to hanm ittt-empemat^ iti pw n dh^g 
^^^' si^ies for M& ittimefmi^trc^s. The impernl 
1516. ^tny had how arrived in the vkinkydf the dtf^ 
JBt. 41. and was increased by a considerable party td die 
Milanese exiles. Colonna had possessed himself 
ctf Lodi; where cMtraty to his intentiom,* kind 
nc^W^hfi^nding his precautions, a grefit number 
of the French and tlKir adherents wc^^piA to die 
sword ;* but whilst Maximilian was prtpoiugibr 
th^' attack of Milan, dieianrival ill that city of a 
body of'tcm thousand Swiss^ whom Franbishad^ 
ki consequence ' of 'd recent treaty witfi die Helve* 
dck stiites/ engs^ed in hb interests, sudden^ 
airested the prosperous career of the imperial* 
arms^ and induced Maximilian to he^tate as to his 
further proceedings. The niercenary character ai 
the Swiss, if not already sufficienfly notorious, wa& 
now manifested, by their being engaged iii nearly 
equal numbers on opposite sides of the question. 
The emperour, at this critical juncture, could not 
avoid esJling to mind the fate of Lodovico Sforza, 
who, under similar circumstances, had been be*, 
trayedbythe Swiss, and deli?Kred up to Louis 

xn. 



^ By this treaty, which was effected on the seventh day 
of November, 1515, Francis agreed to advance to the Swiss 
four hundred thousand crowns in lieu of the terms stipu* 
lated by the treaty of Dijon, and three fajundied thousand 
more for the expenses which they had incurred in Italy. 
Du Mont^ Corfu Dtfilomau v. iv. parm i. /k* SIS. 



XSL A letter wriMeiiiby Trwufado, to At ooau c k a p« 

-vBander of "de Hdvetick Itcm^ In the knpcriiji ^"v 

service, for the express purpose of being inter- 15 iQ. 

cepted, and referring to the speedy execution of Si.4U 

flome 'pvcconoerted {dan, 'Ccxifimied the suq;>icions 

^•the'emperour. • Ne manifisstationB of a&vous- 

skic Saposatian (were ahovm by the inliabitants of 

>]Mman,; the circiimstuioes hi which the emperour 

-ivas .plaofld» would not jadmit of long faegitadon, 

landhis ^oelfy dioice was either to attack ^the united 

ifisrces <if the *Fvs3DChy ihe Venetians, and the'Swiss, 

in the JBMrtificaidoDs of Milan, or to consult his 

aifety l^ a limdy retreat* In adopting the latti^ 

.altfimative, Maximilian only acted that put, which, 

/finm tua&nner oonduot,^ might safely have been 

.predicted. Diagracfid, Although ;not defeated, he 

withdrew to Lodi, inoimibered with an immense 

army of difl^nt nations, •which he was unable 

either to feed, oritopay.^ After having been re^- 

duced to the neoesnty >c£ plundering those cities, 

which, as their sovereign, he ought to have pro- 

' tectied, he hastened with all possitile expedition to 

Trent ; wfaibt the Swiss in his service, being 

.obliged on their way to levy contributions on the 

iidiabitjuits, returned through the Valteline to their 

"mountains. Thus ended the expedition of the 

.cnqperour. Maximilian against Milan; a memorable 

iaslancetir that imbecility which frustrates all 

expectation, 



i Gvicciard. HiMt. dTItal. Hi. xU. ii. 115. 
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e ■ ▲ F« expedadca, and sets at defianoe every eflkit of 
^^▼* good fcrtuoe, to crown k widi eitber honour or 



1514. 
A. 4L 

2|2]|J^^ The cooduotcfLeOytlutiugh these transactic^ 
iiopeofh^. ^niB viewed wilfa a jealous eye by Francis L who 
cdtiwcBtei^ began to emertain suspicions that he had incked 
^'^' Maxinulian to this eotoprise. These suspicions 
were greatly strengthened by the hesitattoo wiuch 
Leo had ^lown, an complying with the terms of 
the treaty concluded between them ; by which it 
had been agreed, that in case of an attack on the 
states of Afilan, he should provide for its de- 
jence five hundred men at arms, and should sub- 
sidize and maintain for the same purpose a body 
of ihree thousand Swiss mercenaries. When, 
however, the king required the stipulated aid, Leo 
had excused himself on account of his inability ; 
but had promised to send to the assistance of the 
king a body of Florentine tnx^, which had at 
length taken the field, and proceeded by slow 
marches to Bologna, without having efiec^ the 
the slightest service to the cause of the French. 
As the fortunes of the emperour declined, the pon- 
tiff manifested a more decided adherence to his 
former engagements. The cardinal da Bibbiena 
had indeed departed on his embassy, but he had 
stopped at Rubiera, under pretext of sickness^ 
and Leo, with great apparent punctuality, directed 
his nephew Lorenzo to advance the first month's 
pay for three thousand Swiss. Francis, on conde- 
scending 
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scendh^ to receive the money, coldly observed, chap. 
that as his treaty with the pope was of no service ^^^' 
to him in the moment of war and danger, he would ^ ^ ' ^• 
negotiate a new one with him, which should only ^ ^ ' 
relate to times of peace.^ 

4 

For a long course of years prior to the time of ^*^^ 
Leo X. the principal object of those who had filled ^ "o^^ 
the chair of St« Peter, had been the aggrandize- ^ «f>'«^ 
ment, or cather the founding of a femily which 
should hold a respectable rank among the princes 
of Italy. Of thb common character of the Roman 
ponti&, Leo strongly participated. The person 
on whom he had placed his fondest hopes, was his 
brother Giuliano; but the pacifick and unambi- 
tious temper of this estimable young man, had pre- 
vented those exertions which the pope was inclined 
to make in his favour ; and an untimely death had 
btighted the expectations which had been enter- 
tained of him. After this event, the favour of the 
pope was principally turned towards his nephew 
Loren2o, who felt no scruples in availing himself 
of any advantages, which, through his near kin- 
dred to the pontiff, he might be likely to obtain. 
So evidently did the death of Giuliano contribute 
to the advancement of Lorenzo, that the nephew 
has been accused of having treacherously accelera- 
ted 



^ Gidcdard. HUtJitltal. &b. xii. ii. 116. 
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a H A Pf ted the death of the uncle, ki order to prepare the 

^i^- ivay to hb own promotion ; but accusations of this 

1516. nature, which rest merely on presumptifHi, deserve 

^A. 4K no credit; and miserable indeed would be the lot 

of humanity, if such mc^ves could countervail 

that love of kindred which is one of the strongest 

safeguards of society. 

Esooraaiu j^ temporary cessation of hostilities, occasion- 
dokeofuiw edby the retreat of the imperial tro(^, afibrded 
pcb'ium the pope a &vourable opportuni^ of attempting to 
carry into effect his long meditated design against 
the dutchy of Urbino, and oi raiang his family to 
a sovereign rank. It is probable, however, that in 
this design, Leo was actuated not only by motives 
of ambition, but by his resentment against the 
duke, who had on several occasions manifested a 
disposition hostile to his views, and particularly at 
the time of the restoration of the Medici to Flo- 
rence, when he had refused to aflFord them his 
assistance as general of the church; although he 
had been directed by his uncle, Julius II. to grant 
them all the support in his power. These private 
reasons of dislike were, however, cautiously sup- 
pressed, and, motives of a more publick nature w^ere 
alleged by the pontiff, in justification of the violent 
measures which he had in contemplation. Among 
these, Leo did not forget to enumerate the assassi- 
nation of the cardinal of Pavia, in the streets of 
Ravenna, perpetrated by the duke with his own 
hand, in a season of tranquillity and confidence ; 

the 
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Ae ammosity shown by ihe duke against the papal c h a p V 
tro(q)s, as well on other ocGaskms, as ^ler the xiv. 
battle of Ravenna, when he expelled the unfortunate ^ ^ i g* 
fugitives, who had escaped tihat dreadful day from '^^' ^^' 
his dominions; his treacherous negotiations with 
Ibrdgn powers, and his contumacy as a vassal of 
the holy see, ^ in refusing those supplies which it 
M^as hb duty, and which he had positively stipu- 
lated to provide. For these ostensible reasons Leo 
issued a monitory to the duke, of which he was 
no sooner apprized, than he quitted his capital 
and retired to Pesaro< - Here he endeavoured by all 
tiie means in hb power to appease the resentment 
of the pontiff; for which purpose he despatched to 
Rome the dutchess Elizabetta, the widow of his 
predecessor, by whose intercessions he hoped to 
avert the danger with which he was threatened. 
The recepti<Mi of the dutchess was hot, however, 
such as from her rank, her accomplishments, and 
the services rendered by her husband and herself 
to the family of the Medici,- she was entitled to 
expect. In two audiences, obtained not without 
difficulty, she remonstrated with the pontiff on the 
severity of his conduct towards the representative , 
of a fiunily, which had so long been connected by | 
the ties of friendship with his own, and which had 
manifested the sincerity of its attachment by the 
protection afforded to die Medici in the mkbt of 
their calamities, and when they had no other refuge. 
She reminded the pope of the intimacy which had 
so long subsisted between the duke and his late 

brother 
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CHAP* brother Giuliano, ivho had dwajrs aVow6d the 
^^^' warmest attachment towards tiie £uni]y of his pro- 
1516. tectors; and she decUured that it would be an 
•At. 41. instance of ingratitude, which ^le could not 1)e- 
lieve would be countenanced by so generous and 
magnanimous a [nince as his holiness was univer- 
sally esteemed to be, if his ne{^w Lorenzo, who, 
when an in&nt, had so often been caressed in her 
arms, should now rise up against his bene&ctors, 
and expel them from the very place which had 
been the scene of their kindness to himJ These 
supplications had, however, litde effect on the 
determination of the pontiff; who informed the 
dutchess m reply, that he expected the duk^ to 
make his appearance at Rome, acc(M-ding to the 
tenour of the monitory ; the term of which being 
now nearly expired, he should, from his personal 
respect to her, enlarge for a few days."" Instead, 
however, of prooeeding to Rome, * ;tbe duke reti- 
red from Pesaro to tht^ court of his &ther-in-law, 
Francesco-Gonzs^, -at Mantua, whither he had 
already taken the precaution of sending his wife 
luid family, having first garrisoned the citadel of 
Pesaro with thr^ ttK>usand men, the command of 

whom 



> LeorUj vita di Fr. Maria duca cT Urbino Hb. n./u in, 
» Ibid.Ub.n.fi.\7^ 
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whom he intrusled to TraiiquiUo da Mondolfo, ^oi c h a p. 
officer in whom he placed great confidence. Avail- ^^v* 
ing himself of the disobedience of the duke to the 1516. 
paramount authority of die holy. see, • Leo' issued a Mt.4i. 
decree of excommunication, by which : the xlbke 
was declared a rebel, and deprived of his titles ^fid 
offices, and all the cities in the state of Urbino 
were placed mider an inteidict, as long as they 
avowed didr allegiance to him. The princes of 
Christendom were admcMii^ed not to afford him 
any asastance, and even the dntchess Elizabetta was 
dqprived of her dowry arising irom the territories 
of her late husband." At the same time LoremDO ^ 
de' Medici, as general of die church, accompanied 
by the experienced* commander Renzo da Ceri, 
entered the diitchy of Urbino by way of Romagna, 
at the head of one thousand men at arms, one thou- 
sand light horse, and twelve thousand infantry. 
Vitello Vitelli, with upwards of two thousand men, 
attacked the dominions of die duke on the side of 
Lamole, and Giovan-Paolo Baglione, attended by 
an apostolick commissary, proceeded towards the 
city of Urbino, by way of Gubbio.** Such an 
attack was irresistible ; and the duke himself, being 
apprized of the forces brought against him, conce- 
ded to his subjects in express terms, the liberty of 

entering 
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CHAP, entering into such sdpidations with the conquerars 
x^v* as they might think conducive to their own .safety.' 
1516. The city of Urbino inunediately surrendered to the 
JLu 41. pontifical anns, and this example was followed by 
all its dependant cities and places, except the cita- 
del of Pesaro, and the fcxtresses of Sinigaglia, San 
Leo, and Majuolo. After austainmg a cannonade 
of two days, Moodolfo, to whom the defence 
of the citadel of Pesaro had been intrusted, agreed 
to surrender the place, if effectual assbtance did 
not arrive within twenty days ; but when the time 
had expired, Mondolfo, instead of complying with 
the terms of the treaty, again attacked the be- 
siegers with his artillery. The straits to which 
the garrison was reduced, sOon, however, gave 
rise to mutiny and disorder; and the soldiers, 
seizing upon their leader, delivered him up as 
the price of their own security, to the commaixlers 
of the papal troops, who executed him on the gal- 
lows as a traitor.^ The fortresses of Majuolo and 
Siniga^ia, were immediately surrendered ; but that 
of S. Leo, being well garrisoned, and situated on 
a precipitous rock, was deemed impregnable. Af** 

ter 



P Gukciard* lib* xii. ii« 117. 

^ Quicciard. Storia (TliaUa U6. xii. ii. 118. But Leoni 
asserts, that Mondolfo was executed contrary to his capi- 
tulation with Lorenzo. Fita di Ftwi. Maria duca d* Urbino^ 
Sb.i^fi. 189. 
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ter a si^ of three manths, its conquest was, c h a p« 
however, accomidished by the contrivance and ^^v* 
exerti(Mi8 of a master' carpenter, who, having 1516. 
ascended by night the steepest part of the rock, At. 41. 
and concealed himself by day under its projectims 
and cavities, enabled the besieged to fix their lad- 
ders, by means of , which dhe hundred and fifty 
chosen men arrived early in the Inoming at the 
summit ; a part of whom canying six standards, 
having scaled the walls, the gairison, conceiving 
the place was stormed, abandoned its defimce, and 
the gates were opened to the besiegers/ 

The conquest of the whole state being thus 
accomplished, Leo invested his nephew Lorenzo Loren«o u* 
with the dutchy of Urbino, and its dependant Sk^*dU» 
states of Pesaro and Sinigaglia ; and in order to ^ ^'*^* 
give greater validity to the act of investiture, he 
caused it to be authenticated by the individual sig- 
natures of all the cardinals, excepting only Do- 
menico Grimani, bishop of Urbino, who refiised 
to concur in despoiling the duke of his dominions. 
Fearful, however, of having inciured the indigna- 
tion of the pope, Grimani, a few days afterwards, 
prudently withdrew from Rome, and did not re- 
turn until after the death of the pontiff. ' 

The 



* Guicdard. Ub. xii. fi» 118. 
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c H A p« The exiled duke, thus deprived of his domi* 

^^^' nions, tequested the pontiff that he would at least 

1516. liberate lum from his ecclesiastical x^ensures ; but 

•^t.^i. Leo refused him even this consolation, although 

fo^TabT the duke entreated it, " for the salvation of his 

StodAAe " soul.'* Thus the man who appears to have 

felt no remorse for the assassination of another, 

and that too a cardinal of the church, professed 

his anxiety in labouring under the displeasure of 

the pope ; and thus the pontiff, to whom the care 

of all Christendom was intrusted, after despoiling 

the object of his resentment of all his possessicxis 

in this world, refused to pardon him even in the 

next. 

.j^ ^^^ Soon after the retreat of Maximilian, and the 
^.'"<*?' dispersion of his immense army, the duke of 
Bourbon relinquished the government of Milan, 
and that important trust was committed to Odet de 
Foix, Sieur de Lautrec, who had greatly distin- 
guished liimself by his impoitant services in Italy. 
The cities of Brescia and Verona yet retsuned their 
fidelity to the emperour, or rather the inhabitants 
were kept in subjection, by the powerful garrisons 
of German and Spanish troops, by which they 
were defended. On the disgraceful retirni of the 
emperour elect to Vienna, the Venetians resolved 
to attempt the recovery of these important places. 
They increased the number of their troops, the 
chief direction of which was intrusted to Andrea 
Gritti, who was joined under the walls of Brescia 

by 
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by Lautrec, at the head of five hundred lances and chap* 
five thcmsand French infiuitiy. After bombarding ^^^' 
that city for several days with forty-eight pieces of ^^^^* 
heavy artillery, the French and Venetian generals -^^ **• 
compelled the besi^ed to a capitulation, by which 
it was agreed, that if effectual assistance did not ar* 
rive widiin eight days, they should surrender the 
place. The vigilance of tli^ besiegers having pre- 
vented the q>proach of the expected succours, this 
dty^ on ihe day appointed, once more passed 
under die dominion of the Venetians, to the great 
joy of die major part of its inhabitants. « 



The attack of the united armies upon the city ^cn^* 
of Verona was not attended with equal success, fended by k. 
forces were now indeed increased to twelve 



hundred men at arms, two thousand light horse^ 
and twelve thousand foot. But the place was de« 
fended by Marc-Antonio Cdonna, who, with the 
consent d the pope, had quitted his service for 
that of the emperour elect, and had garrisoned 
the place with a force litde inferiour to that of his 
enemies. So numerous a body within the walls^ 
whilst it discouraged the besiegers from an imme^ 
diate attack, suggested to them the expedient of 
reducing the place by famine. They therefore took 
their position before the city, the inhabitants of 
which endured with exemplary patience all the ex- 
tremes of hunger, of oppression, and of misery* 
The besiegers,, however, soon begap to findtfaat 

th« 
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c H A P. die inooDvcoieQoes vdiich tfaqr tbemsdyes expe* 
'^^^'_ rienoed finom the want of supplies, were scarcely 
1S16. inferiour to those of the besieged. After having 
Ml. 41. been obliged to plunder and desdate, fiar thdr 
support, the surroundii^ countiy, they resolved 
at the ezpiratioa of two months, to attempt to 
storm the city. The artillery was therefons em- 
ployed with unerasing activity; the walls were 
frequently destroyed, so as to admit of an assauh ; 
the French and the Venetian troops emulated each 
other in die courage which th^ diqdayed on this 
occaacm; but the firmness and perseverance of 
Coloima resisted the shock. With incredible as- 
aduity, he repaired the breaches in the fdtifications; 
he repulsed the besiegers in many severe engage- 
ments, and finequently, instead of waiting the ap- 
proach of his enemies, led out hb tnx^, and 
attacked them in their intrenchments. From the 
month o£ August to that of October, the &te of 
the city remained in suspense; when information 
being received that a strong reenforoement was on 
its march, fit>m Trent, to the assistance of Co- 
lonna,"" the besiegers suddenly brc4e up their camp, 
and retiring in separate bodies, relinquished their 

undertaking. 

During 



" It was also rumoured, that fifteen thousand Swiss, in 
the pay of the king of Englandi were expected at Milan. 
Murat. AnnaU x* 137. 
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During these occurrences in Italy, negotiations chap* 
had been canying on amcmg the European states, ^'^' 
which, in the event, not only appeased these con- ^^^^' 
tests, i>ut hud the foundation of that general tran- ^'' ^^* 
quiHity which soon afterwards ensued. The sus- ro^^! 
picioiis entertained by Francis I. of die dispoutions ^^ ""' 
of Leo X. had recdved confirmation firom many 
axicurring circumstances ; nor can it be doubted, 
that in his aversion to the establishment of a Frendi 
goremment in Italy, Leo was uniform and unalter* 
able. This aversion had been increased by the 
conduct of the French monarch, who by depriving 
the pope of the sovereignty of Panna and Piacenza, 
had done Mm an injury, which, fit>m motives of 
good policy, he ought to have avoided ; and for 
which, all his odier concessions were not considered , 
by Leo as an equivalent. The papal troops, which 
since the departure of Marc- Antonio Colonna, had 
been intrusted to the command of his near relations, 
Prospero and Mutio Colonna, yet remained in the 
vicinity of the Milanese ; whence, in^ order to pre- 
vent su^icion, they at length retreated to Modena. 
Here an interview took place between those com- 
manders and Girolamo -Morone, which was conjec- 
tured to be for the purpose of arranging the pre- 
liminaries for an attack upon some part of the state 
of Milan. At the same time, Leo had sent as his le- 
gate to the Swiss cantons, Ennio^ bishop of Veruli, 
for the purpose, as Francis rightly conjectured, of 
inducing them to engage their services to his ene- 
mies. 
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CHAP. mies. ^ Under these impresuons, the \vaig mani- 
i^i^- fested some hesitation in permitting the pope to 
ijjg receive the emoluments arising from the tenths of 
jgi^ 41. the benefices in France, as agreed on by the con- 
cordat; but afterwards, either suppressing his dis- 
pleasure, or being yet desirous of obtuning the 
&vour of the pontiff, he not only assented to this 
claim, but endeavoured to secure hb friendship by 
other acts of kindness. He relinquished hb claims 
to a revenue from the states of Mirandola, Caspi, 
and Correggio, as lord paramount of those places, 
on being informed that the pope had received them 
under hb protection. He also aflfected to enter 
into the views of the pope, vidth respect to hb fi- 
vourite object of an attack upon the infidels, and 
offisred toequqia powerfiil urmament at Marseilles, 
under the command of Pietro Navarro, "^ for the 
' purpose of attacking the states of Barbary, whose 
corsairs infested the Mediterranean, and who had 
probably increased the pious hatred qf the pontiff, 
by their sacrilegious attack upon hb person. 
Well aware, however, that all attempts to recon- 
cile the pontiff to the permanent establishment of 
the French in Italy, might prove firuitless, he turn- 
ed his views towards another quarter, and deter- 
mined to secure lib Milanese possessions by ac- 

commodatiDg 
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hb diflferences with the young kmg chap. 
of Spain. The advantages to be derived to both ^^^* 
parties fiom such a trea^ were obvious. The 1516. 
accession of Charles to the dominions of his an* -^t. 4i. 
cestors, was not unattended by difficulties, and in 
particiilar, his Neapolitan dominions were yet sub- 
ject to the rival claims of the house of Anjou, 
and of the iBe^timate branch of the house of 
Aragon. The basb of this negotiation was, there- 
fore, the quieting and defending each other in the 
possessions which they reflectively held in Italy. 
On the thirteenth day of August, 1516, it Was 
sotenudy agreed at Noyon, "" that the treaty of ami- ^ 
ty conduded between the two monarchs, at Parjs, Noyoo. 
in the year 1514, should be renewed and confirmed, 
and diat they should asdst each other, as well in 
the defence of their reactive territories, on both 
sides the Alps, as in any just con<)uest which either * 
cf them might undertake. In order to confirm 
diis eonnexi<Hi, it was further concluded, that 
Francis should give Us daughter Louisa, then only 
one year of age, in marriage to Charles at a stipu- 
lated period, and that on such marriage, Charles 
should be invested with all the rights and pretensions 
of the fiunilyofAnjou to the crown of Naples. By 
Ae same treaty, the rights of the family of D'Albret 
to the kingdom of Navarre, and the discordant inte- 
rests 
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CHAP, rests ofthe Venetians, and the emperour elect, ¥rere 
^^^' particularly attended to, and arranged ; and a power 
i^i^- was reserved for Maximilian to accede to the league, 
£t.4i. at any time within the space of two months. The 
pope was particularly named as the ally of both 
parties; but this was well understood to be meiely 
in respect of his dignity, and not under any expec- 
tation that he was likely to assent to the treaty. 

No sooner was Leo apprized of these negotia- 
tions, than he employed all his art and aSl his 
to~ influence to prevent the SpaniiA monarch from 
^^d^ acceding to die terms proposed to him; but find- 
ing that his interference for this purpose was not 
likely to prove efl^ctual, he resdv^ to counteract, 
if possible, the e&cts of this trea^, by another 
alliance equally formidable. To this end he pre- 
vailed on the king of England, and the emperour 
dect, to unite with him in a league, to wluch he 
had also the address to prevail upon the Spani^ 
monarch to accede. But although Leo had been 
the original promoter of this measure, he declined 
being nominated as an ostensible part^, and re- 
quested that power might be reserved to him to 
join in it at a future time. By this treaty, which 
was ccmcluded at London an the twenty-ninth day 
of October, 1516,^ the emperour elect, and the 

kings 



' This treaty is given by Liinig, Codex ItaL iHplamat. 
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kings cf jSngland and of Spain, agreed to defend chap. 
eaich other against any power that should attack ^^v* 
their reactive states; and the ccHitingency of isie. 
each party was settled at five thousand horse, and Mt.4\. 
twen^ thousand foot. It was further stipulated 
thai all potentates, and states, that might be desi* 
rous of entering into the league, should be adniit- 
ted ; and, as the confederates acknowledged they 
had reascm to expect the pope would become a 
party, they declared him principal and chief of the 
league. Such were the avowed and ostensible 
objects of this alliance ; but by a separate article,' 
it was fiuther agreed, that endeavours should be 
used for disengaging such of the Swiss cantcms as 
were in alliance with France, fix>m the interests of 
that crown ; and it was also setded, what amount 
each of the allies should pay towards the pensions 
which should be distributed among the Swiss, as 
well to the publick, as to private persons/ The 

consequences 



• 

morUj Corfu Diplomat, torn. iv« par. u p. S40. also, v. Sup» 
plem* au Corps Diplomat* torn* iii* par. \*p. 40, where this 
treaty is more correctly given, from an ancient copy, appa- 
rently written at the time of its conclusion. 

* Supfdem. au Corpt Diplomat, torn* iii. par, i. p, 47. 

* The proportions of the kings of England and Spain 
were fixed at fifteen thousand gold florins each, and Maxi- 
milian was to discharge the stipulations already entered 
mto by him with the Swiss in this respect. Su/4iL au 
Corps Diplomat* ut 9up, 
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CHAP, consequences which Lieo expected from llus fir* 
^^^' midable combination were, however, frustrated by 
1516. |}ie instability, or duplicity, of the emperour elect ; 
^t.4K^ho, at the same instan^that he was negotiating 
the treaty of London, availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of becoming a party to that of 
Noyon, which was intended as a definitive arrange- 
' ment of the afl^rs of Italy. In consequence of 
this treaty the city of Verona was again surren- 
dered to the Venetians. A further agreement was 
soon afterwards concluded, between the Venetim 
senate and the emperour elect, which terminated, 
for a time, the oth^ objects of their dilute. On. 
the twenty-ninth day of November, in the same 
year, Francis I. concluded the memorable trea^ 
of Fribourg with the Swiss cantons, known by the 
name of the perpetual alliance, which has been tbe 
foundation of the close connexion that has since 
subsisted between the two countries.^ By these 
alliances the peace of Europe was guarantied 
by its most powerful sovereigns ; andi Leo was 
compelled to be a reluctant spectator of that tran- 
quiUi^, which he had ceQtainly, on this occa^on, 
done all in his power to prevent. 

^ It would, however, be unjust to the character 

of the pontiff, to conclude that he was averse to 

the 
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the repose of Italy. On the contraiy, there wa^, chap. 
perhaps, no object that he had more at heart ; but_$£Xi_ 
this repose he conceived to be ill secured, whilst ^s\6. 
the northern and southern states of that Country '^- ^'' 
were held by two powerful foreign potentates, JJf**"^ 
whose dissensions, or whose closer alliance, might opposing the 
equally i»ove fetal to the rest . This, therefore, fication. 
was not such apeace as Leo wished to see effected; 
and if he did not manifest his open disapprobation, 
it was onty because he was, for the present, pre- 
cluded from all means of interrupting it, with any 
hopes of success. Nor can it be denied, that in 
this respect, he manifested a regard for the true 
interests of his country, and a degree of political 
sagacity, which does credit to his discernment ; 
subsequent events having sufficiently demonstrated, 
that the aj^rebensions of the pontiff for the safety 
and repose of Italy were too well founded ; that 
country having, soon after his death, exhibited 
scenes <^ contention and of carnage, between the 
rival monarchs of France and of Spain, yet more 
horrible than any that had before occurred ; and 
the city of Rome itself having become the prey of 
a horde of Christian barbarians, who sacked it 
with circumstances of ferocious cruelty scarcely 
to be paralleled in the history of mankind. "^ 

One 



« A succinct account oif these shocking transactions 
may be found in Robertson's History of Charles V. ^00^ iv. 
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CHAP. One of Uie immedklte eonsequefaoes of die ge^ 
^^v* ner&l pcicification was the dbbaodiiig of a great 
1516. number of the Italian Candattteri; wbo, being 
^^ ^<* now out of emploTinent, were ready to cogi^ in 
^^"^fvl ^^ enterprise which mi^ affixd them emohi- 
iworcoovcn mcut OT 8ui^x)rt Availing himself of Ais cir* 
nioni. cumstance, and of the pecuiuary ttd of his father* 
in«law, the marquis of Mantoa» the exiled duke of 
Urbino had b^un to cdkct a militarjr fcroe far 
1517. the purpose of attempting the recovery of his 
dominions.^ In the month of January, 1517, he 
assembled his troc^ which then amounted to five 
thousand Spanish infiuitry, most of whom had been 
emidoyed in the defence of Verona, three thousand 
Italian stipendiaries, and fifteen hundred horse com* 
manded by Federigo GonsEago, kxd of Bozzob, 
who avowed a mortal enmity to Lorenzo de' Me- 
dici, on account of a personal affiont which he had 
received fix)m him. With this army the exiled 
duke began his march ; having, as a justification 
of his conduct, addressed a letter to the coli^ of 
cardinals, in which he declares himself a fiuAbfiil 
' and obedient son of the church ; omiplauis of the 
unexampled severity with which he had been 
treated ; asserts that he had not only been pursued 
with all die violence of ecclesiastical censures, but 
that his life had been fiequently attempted, both 

by 
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fay poison and by force ; and disavows any inten- chap. 
tion of disturbing the states of the church, furdier ^^v*' 
dian might be necessary to the recovery of his just 1517. 
rights.* He then took die route of Romagna, and ^-^s* 
arriving at Cesena, passed the river Savio, under 
the waUs of diat place, without interrupdon from 
Ljorenzo de* Medici, who was then with a consi* 
derahle Sorct widiin the city. The rapidity of his 
movements anticipated the vigilance of the papal 
commanders. A few fortresses of litde impor- 
tance, which had opposed his progress, were 
stormed, and the garrisons treated with great seve- 
rity. Arriving in his own dominions, he found 
lus cajntal defended only by a small body of tit)ops, 
vldch was instandy put to flight, and in the space 
of a few weeks, the duke, without a dngle engage- 
ment of any importance, found himself as suddenly 
restored to his authority as he had been, a short 
time before, dejxived of it. 

This unexpected reverse of fortune, was a cause u« reqoim 
ci inex|xes8ible chagrin to die pope, not only on kritcoidom 
account erf* the loss of a territory, which he had '«^" **'"• 
con»dered as e&ctually secured to his family, but 
as it indicated a hostile disposition on the part of 
those sovereigns, whose commanders and troops 

had 



ub letter, which is well writteni and may be consi- 
dered as the manifesto of the duke^ has been preserved by 
LeonL 
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CHAP, had engaged in the service of the duke. On this 
xi v> account he warmly remonstrated with the ambas* 
15)7. sadour of the French monarch, on the conduct of 
JEt. 4d. Lautrec, who had permitted Federigo da Bozzolo, 
one of his stipendiaries, to enter into the service 
of the duke/ He also compkdned to the empe- 
rour elect Maximilian, and to the young monarch 
of Spain, that their troops had been engaged in 
opposition to the cause of the church, which he 
strongly insinuated would not .have been done 
without their privity and assent. Not satisfied^ 
however, with these remonstrances, . he resorted to 
his pontifical authority, and issued his briefs, re- 
quiring the assistance of all the princes of Christen- 
dom^against a rebel and a traitor, who had not only 
opposed himself in open arms against his. para- 
mount lord, but had thrown off all reverence to 
the holy see.* These representations were not 
without their effect. The friendship of a pontiff, 
who by his talents and vi^lance, no less than by 
his high office, had obtained so considerable an 
influence in the afl^irs of Europe, was, without 
long hesitation, preferred to the disinterested task 
of vindicating the rights pf a petty sovereign, 

whose 



^ Guicciard* L-b. xiii. v. u*fi* 127, ISO* 

' On this occasion Leo wrote in a particular manner to 
Henry VIII. representing the church as in a situation of 
great difiBculty and danger, and entreating his immecliate 
and effectual assistance See Note A« at the end of the to* 
lume* 
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whose conduct had on several occasions undoubt- chap. 
edly given just cause for reprehension. The xiv, 
Spanish king not only exculpated himself from isir. 
all share in the transaction, but immediately ad- Mt. 43. 
monished his subjects to quit the service of the 
duke of Urbino. He also directed the count of 
Potenza to proceed from Naples, with fourhun- 
dred lances, to the aid of the pope, and as a proof 
of the sincerity of his intentions, he deprived the 
duke of Urbino of the ducal territory of Sora, 
which had been purchased by his father, within 
the kingdom of Naples. Francis I. although justly 
suspicious of the intentions of the pontiff, sent also 
to his assistance a body of three hundred lances ; 
but this reenforcement was accompanied by many 
complaints, of the non-observance by the pope of 
the treaty concluded between him and the king at 
Bologna. This unjustifiable severity exercised by 
Leo against the exiled duke of Urbino, and par- ' 
ticularly his cruelty in depriving both the dowager 
dutchess, and the wife of the reigning duke, of the 
revenues iq>pointed for their support, had also 
been warmly animadverted on by the dutchess of 
AngoulSme, mother of the French monarch, who 
possessed great influence with her son, and resent- 
ed with commendable spirit the injury done to fhose 
of her own sex. Leo, being privately informed 
of this circumstance, and conscious that he had 
given just occasion for complaint, hesitated whether 
it would be prudent to accept the assistance offered 
to him by the king. These difficulties were not, 

however, 
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CHAP, however, of long continuance* In comidying with 
jx.iv. the request of the pope, by giving to his cause die 
1517. credit of his name, and the assistance of his ams, 
J&L.42. Francis proposed that a new confederation should 
be entered into between them, by ^hich tbey 
should reciprocally bind themselves to the defence 
of each others dominions, and to the advance, £br 
that purpose, if it should appear necessary, of a 
monthly sum of twelve thousand ducats. The 
Florentines were also included as auxiliaries in the 
league, and Lorenzo de' Medici was expressly 
recognised as duke of Urbino> The king further 
consented to assist the pope, whenever he iwas 
required, against the vassals and feudatories of the 
church ; but the pondflf engaged by a separate 
brief, not to require the Bid of the French monarch 
against the duke of Ferrara. On this occasion, 
Francis s^;ain in^sted with great earnestness on 
the restitution of Modena and Reggio to the duke 
of Ferrara ; but the pope sought to evade the dis* 
cussion, under the pretext that it was not a proper 
time to make such a request, when he was engaged 
in a dangerous contest with another of the ^'assab 

of 



^ This treaty does not appear either in the Codex La&e 
Diftiomaticua of Liinig, or in the collections of Du Mont, 
yet, as it is stated in express terms by tiuicciardini, SB, 
xiii. vol, ii. ft» 132, and is recognised by the accurate Mura* 
toTij AnnaU d* Ital. %. IdS, there can be no doubt that it 
was condttded* 
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of the church* Such, howtver^ was the perse* chap. 
venmoe cxf the kk^, tbalb Leo tt length consented, xiv> 
by a wrklen engagement, to restore those places isir. 
to the duke at the elpirationof the term of seven J^ 4S, 
mon&si a promise, which there is too much 
reason to belieye, he never intended to perform, 
although ccxiceded to the importonily of the king ; 
reljringon the chalige of circumstances which mi^t 
arise within that period, for a sufficient reason to 
justiQr him in the bmch of it.^ 

During this n^otiation, Leo had used his^,^^ 
utmost eflbrts to increase the forces under the 'fs^ ^ 

nvalLoffvn- 

command of his nephew Lorenzo; which soon socoiinsie 
amounted to one thousand men at arms, fifteen 
hundred light-horse, and eighteen thousand infiui* 
try, composed of a heterogeneous assemblage of 
Gascons, Germans, Swiss, Spaniards, and Italians,^ 
die immediate command of which, under the 
direcdon of Lorenzo, was intrusted to Renzo da 
Ceri. Of this force a considerable part was con- 
centrated at Pesaro ; but at the time when hos- 
tilities 



i On this subject, Muratoii bluntly observes, << I'osser- 
** Tare la parola non fu mai contato fra le virtii di questo 
^ pontefice." jfimali d* ItaUa x. 1 33 • 

j JLeordj vita di Fr, Maria duca d* Urbinoj lib* ii. Guic- 
ciardini states the amount at one thousand men at arms, 
one thousand light horse, and fifteen thousand in&ntry. 
Storia d* Itah lib, xiii. ii. 133. 
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CHAP, tilities were e3q)ected to commence, a herald ar« 
x^v* rived at Pesaro, to demand a safe conduct for two 
1517. persons who were authorized by die duke of Ur- 
JS.t. 43. bino to impart a mestoge to Lorenzo de' Medici. 
The necessary credentials were accordingly given^ 
when Suares di Lione, a Spanish officer, and 
Oratio Florida, secretary to the duke, wereintro- 
^ duced in a publick audience ; but instead of an- 
nouncing any proposition of submission or accom- 
modation, as was probably expected from diem, 
the secretary read aloud a challenge from the duke, 
addressed to Lorenzo ; by which he proposed, 
that in order to prevent the effusion of blood, and 
the calamities of a protracted war&re, the contend- 
ing parties should terminate the contest by an equal 
number of spldiers on each side, such number to 
be at the choice of Lorenzo, from four, to four 
thousand ; concluding with an oflS^r to Lorenzo, in 
c^ he preferred it, to meet him at a time and 
place to be appointed for that purpose, and to de- 
cide their differences by single combat.^ 

The only reply which Lorenzo nuuie to this 
message, which he affected to consider as a per- 
sonal affi-ont, was to commit the bearers of it to 

prison. 



k This singular document is preserved by Leoni, in his 
life of Fr. Maria duke of Urbino. 
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priaoii.^ In a few days, however, he liberated the o H a p« 
Spaniiuti ; but he sent the secretaiy of the duke ^^^* , , 
to Rome, for the purpose of being examined re- i^'^» 
spectiiig die measures and intentions of his master, ^* ^'' 
and particularly as to the persons who had sdmu^ 
kbed and abetted him in the prosecution of die war. 
To tbe indelible reproach of the pope and his 
adviserB, the use of torture was resorted to, fix* 
the puipose of obtaining information fixim a 
person who had relied on the express sanction of 
a safe conduct ; but the result of this atrocious act 
is said to have served only to confirm the pope, in 
the suspicions which be already entertained of the 
hostile diiyosition of the French mcnarch."' 

The 



^ Ammirato informs us, that Lorenao offered toaecept 
the chaUenge, and meet the duke in single comhat, prori** 
ded he would first restore matters to their former footing. 
^ — egli noQ ricas6 I'offerta &ttagli da Francesco Marian 
** di combatter seco i corpo il corpo per terminar la diffe- 
** reoxa dello stato, quando per5 Francesco Maria si fosse 
*^ coQtentato di lasdar star le cose nel modo in che prima 
^ erano.^ Amndr. RitratH (f Uondni illusXri di Casa Medici, 
M OftuMC. iii* 105* If by this proposal it-niras meant that 
the duke should relinquish to Lorenzo the sovereignty of 
Urfoinoy before the combat took place, it was not likely that 
the duke would accede to it, and the evasion will not save 
the credit of the papal commander, which, ^owever^ might 
perhaps be defended on better grounds. 

„ It appears from Guicciardtnit tliat the Roman casu* 
ists pretended that the passport was void, because Florida 
VOL* ui. H was 

s 
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CHAP. The opposing armies now took the field, that 

XIV, of the duke being, however, inferiour in number 

1517. to that of his adversaries. After several move- 

j£t. 42. ments and partial ccHitests on the banks of the 

warofur- rfver MetTo, in the vicinity of Fossombrone, 

in which the celebrated commander, Giovanni de' 

Medici, then very young, gave an earnest of those 

military talents which he afterwards more fiiUy 

displ^yed,*^ the armies arrived witliin a mile of 

each 



was not expressly named as a subject of the church, and 
secretary of the duke ; but the historian justly treats this 
as a miserable cavil. Storia d* ItaU Hb. xiii. i. 133* The 
secretary did not, however, lose his life on this occasion, 
but was liberated in consequence of a stipulation for that 
purpose, in the treaty afterwards concluded between the 
contending parties* Leonid, vita di Fr. Maria duea if Ur» 
Innoy Ub, ii.yk. 261* 

" He was the son of Giovanni di Pier-Francesco dc* 
Medici, by Catenna Sforza, the heroine of her age, and 
was bom at Forii, in 1498. If we may credit Ammiratoi 
he manifested, in his infancy, a most savage ferocity of 
disposition, which could only be gratified by slaughtering 
brute animals, and insulting and abusing his companions. 
In tlie paroxysms of his fury, he had even assassinated 
several persons, and had been banished from Florence 
before he arrived at manhood. His early crimes were* 
however) too soon forgotten in the splendour of his mili- 
tary exploits ; Imd his incredible courage, and unbounded 
generosity^ gained him numerous friends and adherents^ 
and are said to have occasioned great apprehensions to Leo 
X. who sent for him to Rome, at an early age^ and endea- 
voured 
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each Other near Montse Baroccio. A decish^ con- chap. 
flict now seemed inevitable, but Lorenzo lost a ^^^' 
fiiYOurable opportunity of bringing his adversaries ^^^^' 
to an engagement, and suffered them to withdraw ^^' ^^* 
fiom a situation of acknowledged danger, into a 
fdace where they might either accept or decline 
the combat. Instead of appealing to arms, the duke 
of Urbino had recourse to a stratagem, for creating 
dissensions among his adversaries, and particularly 
jbr detaching the Gascons from the service of Lo- 
renzo. To this end he tnuisnutted to their com- 
manders certain letters, said to have been found in 
the apartments of the secretary of Lorenzo at Sal- 
tan, which place had been occupied by the duke, 
immediately after the departure of the papal troops. 
By these letters it appeared that the pope had com-* 
plaHied of the extravagant expense of supporting 
his auxiliaries, and had expressed his wishes that 
they would return to France. Hence a consider- 
able ferment arose in the army, which combining 
with the disadvantages of their situation, the diffi* 

culty 



▼oured to secure his attachment by continual favours. The 
descendants of Gioyanni, who was the father of the grand 
duke Cosmo I. swayed the sceptre of Tuscany for two 
centuries, v. Ammirato^ JRitratti di Uondni iilmtri di Qua 
Medici. O/iuac. iii. 176. Ufe qf Lorenzo de* Medici^ vol. ii. 
pm 297. A letter from this young man to the cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici written at this juncture, when he was 
leaving Florence to join the army under his kinsman Lo* 
renzo, is yet preserved. 
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c B A r. cul^ of obtaining provisionsi and perhaps, the 
.^^^!_ reluctance of the commanderB to hazard an engage*-' 
1517. ment, induced them to change their position, and 
JLt43. to retire, in the presence of an inferiour fcMrce, 
into the Vicariato. After attacking the castle of 
S. Costanza, which was carried by storm, and de* 
livered up to be plundered hy the Gascons, the 
papal troops encamped before Mondolfo, the 
strongest fortress in that district. Here an event 
occurred which had nearly proved &tal to CMie of 
the leaders. On planting the artillery for the attack 
of the place, it appeared that the engineers of the 
papal army, either through ignoranoe or negli- 
gence, had chosen such a station as exposed the 
soldiery to the fire of the garrison, inconsequence 
of which one of the captains and several odier men 
were killed. Exasperated at this misconduct, Lo- 
renzo hastened to the spot, contrary to the earnest 
remonstrances of his officers; where, after having 
with great labour and perseverance, provided for 
the defence of his fdlowers, he was, when retiring, 
struck by a ball from the garrison, which wounded 
him on the back part of his head, and not only 
rendered him incapable for some time of further 
exertion, but greatly endangered his life.*" 

On 

Ammratoj Ritratti tPUondni iUuatri di Caaa Medici^ 
in Ofiu9c, iii. 105. Gtdcciard Hb. xiii. ii. 137. Leoni, ia 
his life of Fr Maria duke of Urbino, Hb. n,p. 230, informs 
ve, more particularly, ^that Lorenso was wounded hj % 

Spanish 
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On ihe arrival of diis information at Rome, Leo chap. 

instantty despatched the cardinal Giulio de' Medici, ^^^' 

to take upon him the chief command of the papal I5 ir. 

army. On his arrival, he found it in a state of JEjl 48, 

the utmost disorder. The private disputes and 

personal quarrels of the soldiers of diffinicnt nations 

had been espoused by their respective coitoianderst 

and the Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, instead 

of of^posing the enemy, had armed against each 

other; in consequence of which, several affii^ 

had taken place, in wUch some of the parties .had 

lost their lives* Thefirst measure adopted by the 

papal legate was to divide the troops of each 

nation from those of the others, and to order them 

into separate cantonments. This task, although 

highly proper, was not carried into effect without 

considerable personal danger to the cardinal, and 

gave such dissatisfiustion, that several considerable 

bodies of ^troops quitted the service of the pontiff, 

and repaired to the standard of the duke of Urbino. 

If, at this juncture, the duke had hastened to the 

attack (rf" his adversaries, he would, in all probabi-* 

lity, 



Spanish soldier, named Robles, who having observed from 
the garrison, that he frequently visited the artillery with- 
out being sufficiently attentive to his safety, took aim at 
hb headf whilst he was stooping to examine acannon^ and 
Itnick him between the neck and the shoulder ; to which 
the author adds, that the wound was thought so dangerous, 
that Lorenzo was carried to Ancona, with^liltle hopes of hi^ 
recovery. 
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CHAP, lity, have obtained an easy and decisive ^^ctoiy ; 
^^v* but if we may judge of the intention of the com- 
1517. manders from a general view of the contest, it 
Jtu 43. seems to have been equally the policy of both of 
these rivals to decline an engagement, and rather 
to circumvent each other by treachery, than to 
trust to the open decision of arms. Instead of 
opposing his enonies in the field, the duke of 
Urbino marched towards Perugia, leaving his own 
territories exposed to the ravages of his adversa- 
ries. Having obtained the surrender of this place, 
Arougfa the treachery or cowardice of Gian-Pado 
Baglioni, the Florentine commandant, he began 
to threaten the states of Tuscany ; but on receiving 
information of the progress of the papal troops in 
Urbino, he changed his purpose, and hastened to 
the defence of his capital. After an unsuccessful 
attack on the fortress of Pesaro, he again returned 
towards the Florentine state, and attempted to carry 
by storm the citadel of Anghiari ; but being repul- 
sed by the courage of the garrison, rather than by 
the strength of the place, he withdrew his troqn 
under the Appenines, between Borgo and Castello, 
uncertain what course he should next pursue, and 
exhausted with the expense of a contest, which 
by one great effort he might have terminated both 
to his honour and advantage. 

TVdokcor In the hopeless situation to which the duke 

•ignt hii ife-Vas reduced, surrounded by an army clamorous 

for subsistence, and apprehensive at every moment 

o'^ 
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of beii^ betrayed into the hands of his enemies, chap. 
he consented, at length, to listen to terms of xiv. 
accommodation. The negotiation was, however, 1517. 
entered into, on his part, wider the most mifit- -^t 49. 
vourable auspices. The sovereigns of Spain and 
of France had seen, with mutual jealousy, the 
commanders and troops of each other employed 
as auxiliaries in the war, and began to entertain 
apprehensions that the continuance of this contest 
might endanger the possessions which they respec- 
tively held in Italy. The remonstrances of the pope 
to those monarchs to recall their subjects' from the 
service of the dul^e of Urbino, were also ui^ed 
with a degree of earnestness that could no longer 
be refused, without giving open cause of offence, 
and Don Ugo de Moncada, viceroy of Naples, 
was directed to mediate between the, contending 
parties. His efforts to this effect were seconded 
by those of the French commander, L'Escii, and 
as tlie duke appeared unwilling to submit to the 
terms proposed, orders were immediately given 
to the French and Spanish troops then in his service, 
to quit his standard, and repair to that of their 
respective sovereigns. Under these circumstances, 
the duke was required to relinquish his dominions, 
and accept from the pope, a compensation for his 
claims ; but although he was compelled to assent 
to the former, he rejected the latter with becoming 
spirit, as a measv^ that would be subversive of 
hb rights. He stipulated, however, that he and 
his followers should, on his relinquishing his tcrri- 

tories 
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CHAP, tories to the pope, be freed from all ecdeuafltical 
XTVt censures ; that his subjects should not be tiable 
15 it: to punishment on account of their adherence to 

JSL49. him; that the dowager dutcheasy and his own wife, 
should be allowed to enjoy their possessions in the 
state of Urbitio, and that he should be at liberty 
to remove all his furniture, arms, and personal 
efectSy among which, it was expressly agreed, 
there should be included the celebrated library, 
collected by his grand&ther Federigo, duke of 
Urbino. With these terms the pope did not hesitate 
to comply, and the duke, having been allowed to 
repair to Urbino for the purpose of carrying into 
execution the articles agreed to in his 'favour, there 
assented to the treaty .P On the same day, he quit* 

ted 



I* We are informed by Guicciardini, that on the condi. 
lions of the treaty being reduced into writingi the duke 
required the insertion of certain words, importing, that the 
Spaniards had conceded the dominions of Urbino to the 
popCf which not being assented to, the duke refused to 
affix bis signature, and hastening from the place, accom* 
panied by Fcderlgo. da Bozzolo, and others of his followers, 
proceeded through Romagna, and the Bolognese, to Man- 
tua* Storia d*Ital, Hb. xiii» ii. 15 1. I have, however, pre« 
ferred the authority of Leoni, who allows that the duke 
assented to the treaty ; nor, indeed, without such assent* 
could he have been entitled to the advantages for which 
he had stipulated, ^ Venne la capitulatione," says Leoni, 
*' sottoscritta insieme con una patente amplissima del papa 
<( in Mano de' Mioistri Francesi, i quali la presentomo ij 
^ Dttcain Urbuioi fc egii oon publico Cc autentico protests 

udi 
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%ed the city, tinder ah escort of Fcench cavalry, chap. 
and passing through Cento, again took up his ^^^' 
residence with his fiither-in-law, the 'marquis of 1517., 
Mantua, " to enjoy," says his biographer Leoni, -^t. 42. 
^^the admiration and applause of mankind, and the 
^* reward of his labours.'' Thus, continues the 
same writer, ^Vdid Leo, after a contest of eight 
months, terminate the war of Urbuio, with the 
expense of a million of crowns, with which, it 
** was said throughout Italy, that he had only pur- 
*^ chased disgrace and insult to his soldiers, his 
'^ states, and his commanders ; and with the acqui- 
" sition of the dutchy of Urbino, lost indeed by 
^' the trial of arms, but obtained by the influence 
" of his authority." Without wholly agreeing 
with this author, in his commendations of the 
conduct and character of the exiled duke, it must 
be confessed that the motives of the pope in this 
undertaking were as culpable, as the conduct of 
his commanders was disgraceful ; whilst the enor- 
mous expenses which he incurred, exhausted his 
treasury, and induced him to resort to those mea- 
sures for replenishing it, which were shortly after- 
wards productive of such disastrous consequences 

to the Roman church. 

During 



^ di quanto comportavano le sue ragioni) accettandolaj parti 
^ D medesimo giomo di quella citta, con incredibile fran- 
^ chezza d' animo in tanta mestitia & afflittione universale " 
Vita di Fr. Maria duca d* Urbino^ &6. ii. fi» 263. 

VOL. III. S 
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c H A F« During the war of UMoo^ an alarming coQ' 
XIV* jyira<*y was discovered at Rome, the object of 
1517. which was 'to destroy the pope by poison ; and if 
At. 43. the name ofreHigion had not been already sufficient- 
rf*Z"^ ly prostituted, the Christian world mi^t have 
th^^iJ^T" shuddered to hear, that the audiors of this crime 
were found among the members of the sacred col- 
lege. I The chief insdgator of thb attempt was the 
cardinal Alfonso Petrucci, the brother of Borg^iese 
Petrucci, who had lately been deprived of his 
authority in Siena, and expelled from that place 
by the interference o( the pope. This total sub- 
version of the dignity and fortunes of his family, 
which had been accompanied with the confiscation 
of his own hereditary revenues, sunk deep into 
the mind of the cardinal. He considered the con- 
duct of the pope, in this transaction, as in itself 
highly oppressive and unjust ; but when he com- 
pared it with the services rendered by hisfiither, 
Pandolfo, to the family of the Medici, as well on 
their restoration to Florence, as on other important 
occasions, and recollected the very active part which 
he had himself taken, with the rest of the younger 
cardinals, in raismg the pope to his high dignity, 
his resentment rose to such a degree, as could not 
be restrained, either by the sense of guilt or the 
fear of punishment. In the first paroxysms of his 
anger, he determined to assassinate the pope with 
his own hand ; but from this he was deterred by 
the difficulty of efiecting his purpose, rather than 
by the horrour of such a crime, or the scandal 

that 
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that must have arisen to the church from the c h a p. 
munkr of a pope, by the hands of a cardinal. * ^^^* 
Changmg, therdRx^, his means, but not his object, ^^ ^^• 
he resolved to destroy the pope by poison; for /*t.43. 
which purpose he engaged, as the partner of hb 
guilty Batdsta da Vercelli, a celebrated practition- 
er of surgery at Rome. The manner in which 
this ifras to be accomplished was agreed upoUt ^ 
Duringthe absence of the surgeon, who usually 
attended the pope, on account of a dangerous and 
painful complaint mth which he had long been 
afflicted, Battista was introduced to him as a per- 
son of superiour skill ; and if Leo had not, by a 
fortunate delicacy, and contrary to the entreaties 
of hb attendants, refused to discover his complaint 
to a stranger, it was intended to have mingled 
the ingredients of poison in die medicaments to 
be applied. The impatience of Petrucci could 
not, however, brook delay, but fiequendy and 

involuntarily 

4 Guicciard* Hb. xiii. iL 144. 

r ** Id eo respiciebaty ut Pontlfez curandae caussa fistu- 
^ Ix, qix» jamdia illi in ima sede, quemadmodum alibi in- 
^ nuimas, nata erat, et ob quam semel iterumque in vitat 
^ peiiculum adductus ftiit, illo chirurgoy yeteri remotOi ac 
^ vcQcnato medicamento uteretur. Locus Vercellensierat 
" patcfactu»< nlai Leo ; cunctis adversantibua, salutari qua- 
^ dam verecundia minime se novo chinirg;o aperiendum ju* 
^ cttcaiaet*** Abron.vUa Leoru n.fi. 115. etv. JctvU^vitam 
Leon, Si Ubm iv« fim 76. 
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CHAP, involuntarily burst forth in complaints against the 
^^^' ingratitude of the pontiff, and in expressions of 
1517. enmity and revenge. This conduct soon attracted 

-fit. 42. notice, and Petrucci being aware of the danger 
which he had incurred by his imprudence, thought 
it expedient to retire, for a short time, from Rome. 
He did not, however, relinquish his project, 
which he had commumcated to his secretary, 
Antonio Nino, who was to accelerate its executicHi 
in his absence, and with whom he maintained a 
frequent interchange of letters. • Some of these 
being intercepted, sufficiently disclosed the crimi- 
nal nature of the correspendence, and Leo, under 
the pretext of consulting with Petrucci, on the 
arrangement of his &mily concerns, required his 
presence in Rome. Conscious of his guilt, Pe- 
' trucci manifested some reluctance in complying 
with this request, but Leo removed his apprehen- 
sions, by granting him a safe conduct, at the 
same time undertaking, by his solemn promise 
to the Spanish ambassadour, not to violate his 
own act. Confiding in assurances so solemnly- 
sanctioned, Petrucci instandy repaired to Rome. 
On his arrival, he was introduced, in company 
with the cardinal Bandinello de' Sauli, into the 
chamber of the pope, where they were both se- 
cured 



• Joviij Vila Le<nu x. kb. iv./r. 76. FabronU^ vita Leon. 
X.yk. 116 
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cured by the guards, and committed prisoners to c h a p. 
the casde of S. Angdo. ' Against these proceed- ^civ. 
ings, the Spanish ambassadour loudly remonstrated, ^ ^ ^ 7. 
asserting, that as he had pledged his &ith for the ^t« 43. 
safety of Petrucci, it must be considered as the 
engagement of his sovereign.^ Leo was not, 
hoiwever, wanting in arguments to justify his con- 
duct. He alleged, in reply, that no instrument 
of safe conduct, however full and explicit, could 
be allowed to avail a person who had con^ired 
against the li^ of the supreme pontiff, unless the 
crime was therein expressly mentioned. He con- 
tended that the same rule was applicable to the 
crime of murder by poison ; a species of giult ab- 
horred by all laws, human and divine. By evasions 
of thb nature, the pontiff did not scruple to violate 
that good &ith, of which he ought to have been 
the first person to set an example, and condescend- 
ed to use ag^nst his adversary, th^ same treachery 
wluch bad been employed against himself. The 
measures thus adopted, Leo communicated, by 
official letters, to the other European potentates, well 
knowing that great interest would be made by the 
cardinals, to screen their oBfending brethren from 

a punishment 



* 19 th May J 1517. Far. de Gratt. Dior. inetHt. afi. 
Bib. Pud* Paris. 458. . 

^ Gtdcciard» Ub* xiii* ii« 145* 
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c H A F. a puni^ttient which would reflect ^grace on tbe 
^'^* whde coUege. 
isir. 
A. 4S. The' surgeon Battista, who had retired to Flo- 
^^.^^'^^ renoe, was soon afterwards apprdiended, and sent 
^^"^ to Rome. Another person^ named Pooointesta^ 
who had long served the fiunily of Petrucci in a 
military capacity, was also taken into custody ; 
and the delinquents were rigorously examined by 
the procurator fiscal, Mario Peruaco. "" From the 
confisssion of these wretched men, the guilt of 
Petrucci was apparent, and there was also great 
reason to suspect, that not only the cardinal de' 
Sauli, but several other members of die coUege, 
had been privy to his designs. Leo, there fo re:^ 
resolved to call a meeting of die cardinals, in full 
consistory ; to inftirm them of the reasons of his 
conduct, and to obtain, if possible, a publick 
confession from such of them as he suspected 
to be implicated in the crime. 

Arratefthe Bcfilire the day arrived for this assembly, whicfa 
had been fixed for die twenty-second of May, Leo 
became so gready alarmed at the extent to which 
die con^macy had been carried among the cardi- 
nals, that he durst not trust himself in the midst 
of them. He determined, however, to secure the 

person 



^ Gtdcciard. Ub. xiii. iit 145* Fabromij vita Lew. x. A 
116. 



^ 
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person of BafiKlIe Riarb, cardinal of S. Georg^, c a ▲ p« 

who anoe the time of tbe memorable conquracy ^^^* 

of the F^zi, in which he had acted a princqa!, isir. 

tbcMigh perhaps an invduntaiy part^ ^had now sat A.ia. 

in the college neariy Jbit^ years, and from his 

great weaUi, and splendid manner crf'life, was con<* 

sideied as the principal person in the colIq;e4 

The particulars of hb arrest, and of the dismis- 

sioD of tbe odier cardinab from the consstory, 

are minutely related by Paris de Gias^ and may 

^ve a full idea of the perscmal conduct of the 

pontiffcm this tryii^ occasion.^ ^' The amsistory 

^' being assraobled, the pope sent for the cardinal 

'' of Ancona, who continued with him about an 

^< hour. As we were surprised at thb long inter* 

^^ view," saysi.tfai6 vigilant master of the ceremo^ 

nies, " I looked through an opening of the docx*, 

^^ and perceived in the chamber of the pope, the 

*^ captain of the palace and two of the guards 

^' under arms. I was apprehensive of some unto* 

^' ward circumstance ; but I remained silent. 

'' Seeii^, however, the cardinals S. Georgio and 

*^ Famese enter the pope's chamber with great 

'^ cheetfiilness, I concluded that the pope had called 

'^ them to consult with them respecting a pro- 

'^ motion of cardinals, of which he had spoken in 

^* the morning; but scarcely had the cardinal S. 

Georgio 



^ Mtice9de9 MSS^ du Routom. n.p. 599. Par. 1789. 
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CHAP. '* Geoi^o entered, than the pope^ who commoniy 

^^V' " walked very deliberately between two of his 

1517. ** chamberiains, hastened out of the room with 

i£t 43. << great precipitationy and shutting the door, left 

'* the cardinal S. Georgio with the guards. Greatly 

'^ astonished at his haste, I inquired from the pc^ 

*^ die reason of it^ and asked whether he meant to 

" enter the consistory without his stole. We 

^* arrayed him with the stole. He was pale and 

^^ much agitated. He then ordered me, in a more 

'* po^dve tone than usual, to send all the cardinals 

^* from the consistory, and afterwards, with a still 

'^ louder voice, to shut up the consistCNtial chamber. 

'^ I obeyed ; and no longer entertained a doubt that 

^' the cardinal S. Geoi^o was arrested. The other 

'^ attendants and myself then began to form con- 

^^ jectures as to the cause of these proceedings ; 

'^ but the pope soon afterwards explained them 

" himself, by informing us, that the two cardinals 

^' in prison had declared that the cardinal S. Georgio 

*^ was their accomplice ; that they had agreed to 

^poison the pope, and nominate that cardinal as 

^^ his successour. We could scarcely believe that 

'^ the cardinal of S. Georgio whose prudence and 

** abilities were so well known, could have engaged 

^^ in such a plot ; or, if he had been guilty, that 

^* he would not have made his esoqpe. We were 

'' therefore inclined to think, that this accusation 

^^ was made by the pope, as a pretext, to revenge 

himself 
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** lumaelf for former injuries. * However this may chap. 
^* be, all that the other cardinals could obtain, was, ^i^- 
'^ that he should not be sent to the castle of S. An- isir. 
'^ gdo, but should remain under arrest at the pa- ^t. 43. 
*' lace. A few days afterwards he was, however, 
ordered into closer custody." 



c< 



On the eighth day of June, the pope agsdn scTeniocher 
assembled the cardinals ; and after bitterly com- confm tbdr 
plaining that his life should have been so crueDy *^*' 
and insidiously attempted, by those, who having 
been raised to such high dignity, and who being 
the principal members of the apostolick see, jivere 
bound, beyond all others, to defend him ; and 
after lamenting that the kindness and liberality 
which he had uniformly shown to every individual 
of the sacred cdlege, even to a d^;ree which had 
been imputed to him as a weakness, had met with so 
ungrateful a r^m ; '^ he proceeded to inform them, * 
that two others of their members were concerned 

in 



* ^ Non defuerunt qui dicerent, levissimae conjecturs 
^ 8c suspicioni locum dedisse pontificem, ut yindicaret qu» 
^ acciderant in conjuratione Pactiana, cui caussam attulisse 
« Sixti IV. effrenaU ambitio, & ipsius Cardinalis javenilit 
« impnidentia putaft>atur. Haerebat enim illi in visceribus 
<< mors Juliani patrui. Hanc opinionem confirmare yidetur 
« Graauus, ajens ; Papa wmptr habuU eoleram contra Car* 
« dhiaiem S. GewrgH** FtAroru vita Leon. x.fi. 1 17* 

y Oukciard* Ub. aiiu ii. 145. 
VOL. III. T 



/ 
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c H A P. m the coitsfmcff and called upon the guSty to 
^^^' make their peace by a prompt confeasioni direaten- 
1517. ing; that otberwise he would immediately order 
^t.4S. them into custody. By the advice of three of 
die cardinals, Bemolini, Accolti, and Faraese," 
each cardinal was called upon to answer, onoatb, 
the interrogatory whether they were guilty. When 
the question was put to Francesco Sodermii car^Unal 
of VoltenfBy he denied the fiict ; but upon further 
-admonition^ he fell prostrate, said with Biany tears, 
acknowledged his offence, jrielding his life to the 
discretion of the pontiff. Leo then observed that 
there was yet anodier concealed traitor, when the 
Ihree canlinals before mentioned, turning to Adrian 
di Cometo, cardinal of S. Crisogono, adi^sed 
* him, in like manner, to humble himself* With 
great reluctance, be too confessed his guilt. It 
was thep determined, that the penitent cardinals^ 
after paying a heavy fine, should be restored to 
fevour. This .fine was settled at twenty-five thou- 
sand ducats ; * but when they had raised that sum 
by joint contributions, Leo insisted that it was in- 
tended they should each pay that amount, where- 
upon they availed themselves of the earliest oppor- 
tunity to effect their escape from the city. The 

cardinal 



* Fabrotu vita Lewi x. >k« 1 16* 

» Par. de GraisU^ Diar. inedit. ap* BibL Pub. Parit. 
Guicciard. U6» yaiL iL HSf 146. 
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* 

fcH^mlcf Voftem retired to Fondi, where here- chap, 
mained under the protection of Rrospero Cdoona, xxr. 
until the death of the pontiflf; ^ but what became isir. 
of Adrian is wholly unknown, no tidings having ^* ^^' 
been received of him after his flight fix>m Rome. ^ 

The 

^ Gmcdard. Mb. ziu. ii. 146. 



« It was supposed, hofwerer, that Adrian waa murdered 
hf one of kb aervtiiU) Ibr tiie sake of the gold which he 
hod tecivfcd in faia flight. ^ Coastam tamcn ofinio etC| 
^ earn insuto in interiorem thoracem auro oaeratum, co^ 
^ mitis fiunuli perfidift oppressum ; auroque surrepto^ cada- 
^ ver in aoHtarium aliquem locum abjectum occultari/* 
V^alerUm. de IJttraU fnfeMc. Hd. i. pm 17. Adrian ?ras an 
aocompliahed Latin scholar, as i^pears bf such of his 
pieces as ai% preserved in the Cam. iUut. Poet.ItaL torn. 
r./u S97. ^i V. cMie. vcL ii. fi. 49. Ha the reign of Henry 
VII. he was the pope's collector in England, and stood high 
in the fitvour of the king, who conferred on him the see of 
Hereford, and afterwards that of Bath, v. Bacon. Hut. regfd 
Hen. VII* in oft. iii. 560. ^ Cert6,'* says that eminent author, 
^ vir magnus ftnt Adrianus, et muha erudilione, pnideada, 
* et in Ttbas dviObus dexteritate, praeditus.*' He afterwards 
relates the part which Adrian took in the conspiracy of P^ 
trucei, and attributes it to an ambitious and vain desire of 
obtaining the papacy ; which it seems had been promised by 
an astrologer to a cardinal named Adrian, which he con- 
ceived appEed only to himself; but which was intended to 
refer to Adriaa of Utrecht, the preceptor of Charles V. and 
sttccessour of Leo X* A few months after the cardinal had 
absconded, he was deprived of hb dignities and benefices, as 
appears by a letter from the cardinal Giulio de' Medici to 
Wolsey, requesting that Henry VIIL would signify hk in- 
tentions to the pontiff, as to the dbposal of the vacant 
bishoprick. 
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CHAP. The painful task of punishing the authors and 
^^^' principal promoters of this conspiracy yet remain- 
1517. ed) and seems to have aflR^ted the pontiff with real 
At. 43. concern. Of the guilt of the cardinab Petrucci 
and de' Sauli, no doubl was entertained ; yet the 
conduct of the latter excited general surprise ; as 
he had shared, in an eminent degree, the favour 
and liberality of the pontiff, which he had secured 
by the elegance of his manners and conversation, 
insomuch as to have been the frequent con^panion 
of the pontiff in his hours of leisure and rdaxation. 
It was, however, conjectured, that the prosperity 
which he thus enjoyed, had only served, to excite 
in him those ambitious expectations, which no 
reasonable kindness could gratify, and that he 
resented the preference shown by the pq>e to the 
cardinal GiuUo, in conferring upon him the epis- 
copal see of Marseilles/ Whatever was the cause 
of his animosi^, it was sufficientiy apparent, as 
well from written documents, as the evidence d[ 
the sui^eon Battista, that he had taken an active 
part in the machinations of Petrucci, and had 
supplied him with money for carrying them into 
effect. During his examination, he is said to have 
hesitated, trembled, contradicted himself, and 
given evident symptoms of his guilt ; whilst Pe- 
trucci, almost frantick with rage, poured out his 

execrations 



^^ 



' JavUi vita Leon. %• U6. iy, fi. 76* Fobrcn. vita Leon. 
x.fi. 119^ 
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execrations against the pontiff;^ but little reliance chap. 
IS to be placed on the conduct of persons examined _Hll. 
under the immediate terrours of the rack, where ^^^^- 
hardened intrepidi^ may be mistaken for inno- ^^' 
cence, and the natural dread of corporal sufferingSi 
for the strugglings of conscious guilt 

On the day of Pentecost, Leo having again Eseeotiw 
assembled the cardinals, addressed them in a long ^^j!^^t 
and pathetick oraticm, in which he intimated, that*^*'*^'*- 
although be might legally and properly have pro- 
ceeded to d^rade and punish the guilty, yet he 
had determined to pardon them. The cardinals 
present acknowledged his clemency towards their . 
c^fending brethren, whereupon Leo was melted 
into tears/ He then went to attend the celebration 
of mass, after which his dispositions and intentions 
seemed to be astonidungly changed, and it was 
thought that he had been instigated to convert the 
punishment of the offenders into a source of gain.' 
On the twentieth day of June, he proceeded to 
d^;rade the cardinals Petrucci and de' Sauli, and 
also the cardinal Riario, from their dignities, and 
to deprive them of their goods and ecclesiastical 
preferments; after which, to the terrour and asto- 
nishment 



* Fabrofu in vita Leon* x.p*\\9* 

f Par. de Grau* Diar» inedit, in Bib, Pub, PaviM^ 

K Ibid. 
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c R A ^. mshment of afl the members of the sacred coDege, 

3tiv» he Mivered dicm over to Ae secukr power.^ 

1517. I>iiiiig tfab meeting of the consistory, ^r^imA con- 

MX. 42. timied thirteen hours, great ^ssensions md tamuks 

arose, as well between the pope and some of the 

cardinals, as among the catdinds themselvM, of 

whom, only twelve were present, being all ipHk) 

Ibn remained in the city. The sentence id de- 

pfivatioA was read by PicCro Bembo* On the 

following night, Petrucci was strangled in prison.^ 

Hie 



■«■«■ 



^ Par* de 0ra»9. Dior. inediU afi. Btb, Pvb, Pari*, 



' ^ ^ CiHicistorituii hoc dunvk ab boTA XI. usfue td 
^ XXIV. turn propter lectionem processus, qiiain propter 
^ clamores & rixas in Concistorio habitas ; nam sunt ab 
^ extrinseco exauditi clamores mutui, prssertim Papa 
* cdutra aliquos Cardmales, 8c Cardinatium contni Cardi* 
^ nales fc contra Papam. Cardinales pnesentes primtsMU 
^ fuerant XII. nam non plures erant in urbe. Pctnis Bern* 
^ bus legit sententiam.'' Par* de Gra9%. DioTm ap, Fabr* 
vita Leon, x* fi* 120. 

i Guieeiard, U6, xiii* iL 146* Another author^ however^ 
relates, that Petrucci was decapitated, having refused to 
confess his sins, alleging, that if he lost his body, he cared 
nothing about his soul. <^ Fama erat laqueo strangulatum 
^ fuisse, verum ut alii Roma venientes nobb retulerunt, 
^ impouta ad faciem larva, capite plexus est ; renuens ut 
^referebanty confessionem peccatorum lacere, dixisseque 
^ ilium, si corpus amitteret, animam quoque se non cu- 
^ rare. In Campo Sancto noctu est humatus. Hie enim 
** infelix juvenis &tali aliquo sidere angigula, & collo debe- 
** bat extingui ; olim namque a Burghesio fratre, novacula 

"penc 
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Tbe suboidiiiafee kistruments Of this tre«cbei7» o h a p^ 
Bat&te da Vepcelli, ami Antonio Nino, were also xiv> 
sdrtenoed to death, and after suflb*iDg exoniciating 1 5 ir. 
tormeiitay were feially strangled, and thefar bodka Ml 43. 
quartered*^ The fife of the cardinal de' Sauli wa$ 
spared, on the entreaty of Francesco Cib6, the 
brather^in-law of tint pontiff,^ and although he was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, yet he was 
soon afterwards Uberated on payment of a sum of 
money, and on makbg a humble submission^ 
which the pope received in a most ungracious 
mamier, and answo^ by a severe remonstrance.'* 

As 



^ pene jogiubtus fait/* Ex reiat, T^tU. afi^ Fabrtm, Leoru 
K* in gdnot.fi^ 385. 

^ De Vercellio autem ac Antonio Scriba, acerbisaim6 
^ supplicium sumptum ; adeo ut curru per urbem circum- 
" dued, carptimque discerpti candentium fbrcipum morsi- 
^ busy ac ad extremum strang:ulati, in frusta secarentur. 
'^ £a sereritate poatifex magnuod terrorem omnibaa Incus- 
'^ senU.'* Jav. vita Leon. x. Ub. vf.fi, 78. 

1 JFjabrtm.vUaLe<m» x,p» ISC. It is not, however, im- 
probable, that the cardinal was chiefly indebted for his safety, 
to the interference of Francis I. who represented him to 
the pope as one of his Genoese subjects, and of a family 
which he highly esteemed. 

^ Unde Papa, qui videbatur yultu quidem cgroet tur- 
batoi in paucis verbis respondit ; imo. quidem dicens. 
^ Utioam vos eodem animo et mente essetis, sicut verba 
'^ vcstra sonant ; et si nos crederemus vos ex bona mente 
^ loqui) sic etuon graliam aostram vobis impartiremur* 

"Sed 
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CHAP. As die cardinal died in the ensuing year, it ^vas 
^^^r insinuated that he perished by a sl6w poison, admi- 
1517. nbtered to him, whilst in custody, by the order of 
^t. 43. fj^ pontiff ;** an accusation which has no founda- 
^^^^^ tion, but in the horrible frequency with wiiidi 
!^!2^-. crimes of this nature were then resorted to, and 
in the idea, that as the pope had always treated 
the cardinal with distinguished kindness, he could 
not forgive the injury meditated against him. Hie 
cardinal of S. Georgio experienced greater lenity ; 
and dthough he had been included in die decree 
of deprivation, was, on die pajrment of a certain 
sum, and without any apology, immediately re- 
stored to all his ecclesiastical fimctions, except the 
power of voting in the college ; which incapacity 
was also removed before the expiration of a year. 
On the reconciliation between them, Leo used 
expressions of particular kindness and respect; 
solemnly assuring him, that whatever ofifences the 
cardinal had committed against him, he had wholly 
pardoned and obliterated from his mind.'' Riario, 

however, 



^ Sed dubitamus ne denuo ad vomitum redeatis, aut redire 
<< cupiatis. Itaque si ealnens vobis est, melius est quod in 
*^ hac re supersedeatur.** Par, de Crrat: Dior, inedit* ap* 
Bib. Pub. ParU. 

" Giifcc/anf.//6.xui.ii» 146. 

* ^ RcTerendissime Domine $ ut Dominatio vestra ha- 
^ beat veram pacem, plenam atque perfectam, tam in fivue 
^ quam in corde. Ego robis illam annuncio tc done ; pre* 

« sente 
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however, either humiliated by this transaction, or c h a ?• 
not confiding in the assurances of the pontiffi soon 3civ, 
afterwards quitted the city of Rome, where he had is 17. 
so long resided in the greatest splendour and re« -^t. 43. 
spectability, and took up his residence at Naples, 
where he terminated his days in the month of July, 
1520. 

This extraordinary transaction, in which so 
great a proportion of the members of the sacr^ StiuT***" 
college conspired against the life of the supreme 
gave rise to much discussion and great 

\ diversity 



<( sente hie Domino nostro Jesu Chi48to> in dume 8t san- 
<< gulne ; cujus gratift Ego remitto Dominadoni yestne 
^ ReverendissimaB omnem mjuriam^ H quam uUo comu^ out 
<< temfiore contra me feci9tU ; et vice versa similiter, per 
<< D. N. J. €• hie prssentem, rogo et peto< ut contra me 
^ omnem malum animum remittatis) si quem habetis." 
Par, de Gra99* aft* Fabr. vita Leon. x.fi* 1 17. The lenity 
experienced by Riario at different periods of his life, from 
the pondff and his fiuher^is thus commemorated by Angelo 
Colocci: 

" Accepere manus Riari vincla nocentesf 

^ In caput Etrusci qui tulit arma DuciSf 
^ Vitam orat, vitam laerymis, Leo magne, dedisti ; 

(< Debuit ezitiuro deztra, dedit veniam. 
^' S<^lieet hoe Medicum est ; quod iesso state senecti^ 

*^ Tu &cis, hoc jureni fecerat ante Pater/' 

Coiocc. op. lat. jfu 88. 

TOL. III. U 
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CHAP, divermty of c^tinion.^ The motiYes of Petrocci 

XIV* were uuleed sufficiently obvious, and Ins guik was 

j5jy universally admitted ; but the reasons wluch ac« 

jEt 43. tuated the odier cardinals, who were regarded as 

his oonfederates, are not so apparent, and it b 

highly probaUe, that the crime of some of them 

merely consisted, in their not having revealed to 

the page those expressions of resentment vdiich 

Petrucci had uttered in their presence.^ By some 

it was supposed that the duke of Urbino, who had 

already attempted by his letters to. interest the cd- 

lege of cardinals in his fiivour, had prevailed on a 

part of its members to engage in this hazardous 

attempt; whilst others did not he^tate to represent 

it as merely a contrivance of the pontiff, to extort 

large sums of money from the richer, cardinals ; 

but against the ^t supposition, the confession of 

several of the delinquents, in open consistory, is a 

sufficient answer. Upon strict grounds of podtive 

law the execution of Petrucci may perhaps be 

justified ; 



p Vasari, who' has given some account of this tnmsac- 
don in his own manner, mentions six cardinals as inyolved 
in the conspiracyi having erroneously enumerated S. Geor* 
gio and Raffaello Riario as different persons* v. Ragionam^ 
p. 102. 

^ This conjecture is confirmed by a letter from severd 
dignified ecclesiasticks, uid noblemen at Rome, to Hdiry 
VIIL requesting his interference in behalf of the cardinal 
Riario. 
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justified ; almost all countries having concurred in c h a p. 
punishing a projected attempt against the life of ^^^* 
the sovereigny in the same manner as if the crime ^^^^^ 
had been actual)^ committed; but the shamefbl -^t^^a. 
violation of eveiy principle oi homarnQr, exem- 
plified in the execution of the subordinate instru- 
ments of his guilt, can never be sufficiendy exe- 
crated. Are such punishments intended as a 
retribution for the crime ? Justice the^ degenemtes 
into revenge* Are they for the purpose of deter- 
ring odiers firom like oflfences ? Care should then 
be taken not to render the offenders objects of 
compasaon, and to prevent that reaction of opi- 
nion which loses die guilt of the criminal in die* 
cn^ehy of the judge/ Are they intended to cor- 
rect die excesses and to improve the morals of a 
people ? How can this be eflfected by spectacles 
that outrage humanity, and which, by their repe- ^ 
dtion, steel the heart against all those sentiments 
by which the individual and general safe^ of 
mankind are secured, much more eflfectually, than • 
by gibbets, halters, racks, and diains. 

In punishmg the authors and abettors of this Jr^„eTy' 
insidious attempt against hb life, Leo was well ^^-^^^ 
aware that he had created new enemies among their 

friends 



r ^ Sed plerique mortales postrema meminere, & in 
'^ homtqjbus impiisy sceleris coram obtiti, de poena disse- 
*^ runt, u ea paullo seyerior fuiu'* Salwf. CatiLcapyS 1. 
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CHAP, fiiends and supporters, whose resentment was not 
^^"^^ to be disregarded ; new had he observed without 
1517. alarm, the conduct of the other members of the 
Mt. 43. college almost all (^ whom had interested them- 
selves with great warmth in behalf of their guilty- 
brethren. He therefore took additional precau- 
tions for his safety, and was usually surrounded 
by his guards, who attended him even during 
the cdebratioQ of divine service ; not to protect 
him against a foreign enemy, but to secure the 
chief of the Christian church against the more 
dangerous attempts of the members of the sacred 
college. In this disgraceful and melanchdy state 
of the Roman see, Leo had recourse to an expe- 
dient, on which he had for some time meditated, 
and which in a great degree relieved him from his 
apprehensions. In one day he created an addi- 
ticMial number of thir^-one cardinals.' Among 
these were several of hb relations and friends, some 
of whom had iiot yet obtained the habit of prelacy ; 
a circumstance which gave rise to no small dissa- 
tis&ction amoi^st the more rigid disciplinarians 
of the Roman see. On the whole, however, it 
must be acknowledged, that in point of talents, 
rank, experience, and learning, the persons now 
called to support the dignity of the Christian 
church, were not surpassed by any of those who 
had of late enjoyed that honour. Of these, one 

of 



■^^ 



• 86tb June 15 If. 
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of the most distinguished by the sdidity of his c h a p. 
judgment, the extent of his acquirements, and the ^^v* 
sanctity of his life, was Egidio of Viterbo, principal i s 1 7. 
<^the Older of Augustines, who had long lived on ^t.43. 
terms of fioniliarity with the pontiff. Of the 
elegance of his taste, he had in his youth given ' 
a sufficient specimen in his poetical writings ;' but 
his riper years had been devoted to more serious 
studies, and Leo, who had long consulted him in 
matters of die first importance, availed himself 
gready of his advice in selecting the other persons 
on whom it might be proper to confer this high 
dignity. The principal of the Domenicans, Tomaso 
de Vio, and of the Franciscans, Cristoforo Nu- 
malio, were also at the same time received into the 
college ; and although this might be attributed to 
die wish of the pope to avoid the appearance of 
partiality to the Aug^stines, by the choice made of • 
£gidio, yet it is acknowledged that they were men 
ivhose perscmal merits well '^ntitied them to this dis* 
tmction ;"*' and the former of them in particular^ ' 
who from the place of his birth was denominated 
the cardinal of Gaeta, or Cajetanusy soon after- 
wards acted an important part in the religious con- 
trover»es which agitated die Christian world. 
Another distinguished member now elected into 

the 



* V. ArUe^ voL up. 137. 

* ^ Homines sane doctrin& et moribus spectatissimofi*^ 
^abrtm. vita Lewi. x. 12 1. 
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c H A P. the college^ was Lorenzo Campeggio of Bologna, 
3^iV' ^ho had already served the pontiff on several im- 
1517. portant embassies, and who was afterwards appoint- 
'fit. 43. ed legate to England, to decide, in conjunctioa 
with Wolsey, die great quesdon of divorce between 
Henry VIIL and Catharine of Aragon ; ndiere he 
obtained, by die fevourof that monarch, the efusco- 
pal see of Salisbury/ Among those wham Leo 
selected from his personal knowledge of didr vif <r 
fues, and their acquirements, may also be enume- 
rated Giovanni Piccdomini, archbishop of Siena» a 
near relation of the ponti& Pius IL and Pius III. ; 
Niccolo Pandolfini of Florence ; Alessandro Cesa- 
rini, bishop of Pistoja ; Giovanni Domenico de' 
Cupi, and Andrea della Valle, both distinguished 
citizens of Rome ; and Domenico Jacobatio, audior 
of die celebrated treatise on the councils of the 
church, which is usually annexed to die general 
cdlection of those proceedings. Nor ^ Leo on 
this occasicm forget his own relations^ many of 
whom had long anxiously looked up to him fer 
preferment, nor those steadfast friends to whom, in 
the course of his eventful life, he had been so highly 
indebted. Among the former were Niccolo Ri- 
dolfi, Giovanni Salviati, and Luigi Rossi, the sons 
of three of his sisters; all of whom afterwards dis- 
tinguished themselves as men of superiour talents, 

and 



^ Ariosto denominates him the ornament and lioneur 
of the Roman senate ; and Erasmus has addressed to hji" 
several letters, in terms of great respect* 



^"1 
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and munificent patrons of learning; but the last of c h a p. 
these was the particular favourite of the pontiff, ^^v* 
having been educated with him under the same isir. 
roof, and his constant attendant through all his ^*^^ 
vicissitudes of fiutune. In conferring the dignity 
of a cardinal on £rcoIe Rangone, of Modena, Leo 
not only did credit to his judgment, on account 
of the eminent qudifications of that young noble- 
man, but gave a striking proof of his gratitude 
for the kindness shown him by Bianca Rangone, 
the modier of Ercole, when he was hurried by the 
French as a prisoner through Modena. Nor was 
this the only remuneration which that lady received 
from the pontiff; as he had already provided her 
with a suitable residence in Rome, and assigned to 
her^se extensive gardens near the castle of S. An- 
gek). From a like grateful sense of favours, and 
on account of long attachment to his interests, Leo 
is supposed on this occasion to have distbguished 
Francesco Armellhii of Perugia, Sylvio Passerini 
of Cortona, Bonifazio if erreri of Vercelli, and 
Francesco de' Conti, and Paullo Emilio Cesio, of 
Rome. Nor did he forget Raffaelle Petrucci, 
whom he had lately established as chief of the 
republick at Siena, and brother of the unfortunate 
cardinal Alfonso ; on whom he had lavished many 
favours, which might have been elsewhere much 
better bestowed. 

In order, however, to ^ve additional splendour 
and celebrity to thb extensive nomination, as well 

as 
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c H A p. as to gratify the mard distant states and sovereigns 
^JV' of Christendom by the adoption of their relationsi 
1517. or more illustrious citizens into the sacred college, 
Mu 42. Leo selected finom (fiffiaent parts of Europe seve* 
ral additional members, who were distii^;uished 
by their high birth or acknowledged talents. . Of 
the royal &mily of France, he confiured this dig- 
nity on Louis of Bourbon ; of whom it has been • 
said, that the splendour of his virtues would have 
rendered him illustrious, had he been of the hum« 
blest origin. Emanuel king of Portugal was grati* 
lied by the adoption into the college of his son 
Alfonso, then only seven years of age ; but this 
was accompanied by a restriction that he should 
not assume the insignia of his rank, until ha should 
attain his fourteenth year. The high reputation 
acquired by Adriali of Utrecht, the preceptor and 
faithful counsellor of Charles of Spain, afterwards 
emperour by the name of Charles V. recommended 
hini on this occasion to the notice of the pontiff; 
whom, by a singular concurrence of favourable 
circumstances, he succeeded, in the course of a 
few years, in the apostolick chair. Gulielmo 
Raimondo Vick,^ a native of Valencia, was select- 
ed from the kingdom of Spain. The families 

of 



^ << Gulielmus Raymundus Vicus, |>atria Valentinus, 
<< CUJU8 acre judicium, prudentia in consiliis dandis, & 
<< pietas erga Deum a mulds laudantur." Fakron, vita 
Leon. x.fi, 135. 
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« 

of Colonna and Orsini, which 'had been so fre- chap. 
quently dignified with the honours of the church, , ^ ^^^* 
received the highest proof of the pontifical fevour 1517. 
in the persons of Pompejo Colonna, and Franciotto •*'^* *^' 
Qrsino. A yet more decisive partiality was shown 
to the &mily of Trivulzio, of which two members, 
Scaramuccio, bishop of Coma, and Agostino, were 
at the same time received into the college. The 
citizens of Venice and of Genoa, were honoured 
by the nomination of Francesci Pisani fi'om among 
the former, and of Giovan-Bdttista Pallavicini from 
the latter. For similar reasons, in all probabili^, 
Ferdinando Ponzetto, a Florentine citizen, was 
added to the number. An eminent historian has 
indeed informed us, that in many instances the 
pope had no other motive for conferring diis high 
honour than the payment of a large sum of money,* 

and 



s ^ Moiti ne cre6 per danari, trovandosi csausto, 8c in 
" grandiggima necesaltA/' Gukciard^l^.ivBi. ii. 446. It 
iras also supposed, that in this measure, Leo selected the 
friends of liis family, that he might prepare the way for his 
cousin, Giulio de' Medici, as his successour in the pontifi- 
cate. V. Jacobm Zteglevj in Hiatoria ClemcntU Vlf* cp, Fa^ 
brum, tnta Leon, x* in adnot. 33« In hb series of historical 
pictqres in the palace of the grand duke at Florence, 
Vasari has introduced the portraits of all these cardinals, 
whom he has also described in his Bagumamenii^ or dia- 
logue with the duke Francesco de' Medici, whom he repre- 
sento as exchdming, '< Storia plena di virtu, e di liberalitd 
^egrandezza, di Papa Leone, il quale con nuovo roodo 

YOL* III. X *< obbHgd 
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c H AP. and if we consddcr the exhausted state of his tica- 
xiv> surv% by the expenses incurred in the war of Ur- 
I6ir. bino, and other causes, it is by no means improbable 

Mx» 43. that this uiformation is well Sounded. 

I This important and decisive measure, by wluch 

the pontiff diminished the influence of the cardinals 
sptendonr of theu iu thc coUcge, and called to his society and 
•ce. councils his confidential friends and rdativesy may 

be reganled as the chief cause of the subsequent 
tranquillity and happiness of his fife, and of the 
celebrity and splendour of his pontificate. Until 
this period, he had been constantly engaged in ad- 
verse undertakings, or negotiations of peculiar 
difficult}^, and surrounded with persons on whom 
he could place no well founded reliance ; but his 
contests with foreign powers were no w terminated, 
if not wholly to his wishes, at least in such a man- 
ner as to allow him that relaxation which he had 
never before enjoyed ; whilst his apprehensions of 
domestick danger were removed, or alleviated, by 
the constant presence of those friends whose fidelity 
he^had before experienced. In the gratification of 
his natural propensity to liberality, and in the ag- 
grandizement of his friends and &vourites, he found 

an 



<< obbUgd a com, no9tra^ per Qgni acciderUe che fiat€99e wu* 
** cere ne' casi della 6>rtuiiaf quasi tutte le nudoni ; esal- 
<* taado tanti uomini virtuod, e singolari per dottrina € per 
*< nphilU di aanguc." Vamrif Sagionmm* JU 105. 
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an. additional sadslacdony by contribodng tonrards chap. 
the re^sectabili^ and honoiu* of that church, of ^^^* ^ 
ixrhkh he was die chief, and which fixmi this time 15I7» 
diqiiayed a degree of magnificence which had never A.4S. 
before been equalled. The revenues of the nti- 
meroos benefices, rich abbeys, and other ecclesi* 
astical preferments bestowed upon each of the 
carding, and great dignitaries <^ the church, Get' 
quently amounted to a princdy sum, and a prelate 
itas considered as comparatively poor, whose an- 
mial mcome did not amount to e^ht pr ten thou- 
ssmd ducats. ' (^ the death ot Sixtus della Ro- 
vere, the nephew of Kxtus iV. ' in the year 1517? 
Leo appcHnted lus cousin Giulio de' Medici, vice 
chancellor of the holy see ; which office alone 
brought him the annual sum of twelve thousand 
ducats. Nor was it only firom within the Cmits of 
Italy that die cardinals and prelates of tbechurchy 

derived 



^ ^ Pauper is habitus fuisset, cni non reArent quotannis 
^ tx aacerdotib decern re! oeto saltern nammi^m aureoroflfr 
a Biiiia.** Fabran. Leon. x. ft. 137. 

, The annual income of this debauched eccleakttick 
amounted to upwards of 40,000 ducats, although Paris de 
Graaais informs us, that he was so ignorant as not to be 
ahb either to write or read ; to which he adds, in allusioa 
to the disease under which he laboured, ** ab umbilico ad 
'^ plantas pedum totum perditus, ut nee stare nee incederei 
^ posset/' V. Fabroru Lemu x. in adnot. 53. fi» 387. 
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c H A P. derived their we^th and their dignities. All Europe 

^^v* was then-tributary to die Roman see ; and many of 

1517.' these fortunate ecdesiasticks, whilst they passed 

JBx. 43.« their days amidst the luxuries and amusements of 

Rome, supported their rank, and supplied their 

dissipation, by contributions fix>m the remotest 

parts of Christendom. The number of benefices 

held by an individual was limited only by the will 

of the pontiff; and by a ubiquity, which although 

abstractedly impossible, has been found actually 

' and substantially true, the same person was fiie- 

quendy, at the same time, an archbishop in Ger- 

%;nany, a bishop in France or England, an abbot 

or a prior in Poland, or in Spain, and a cardinal at 

Rome. 

By the example of the supreme pontiff, who 
well knew how to unite magnificence with taste^ 
the chiefs and princes of the Roman church, emu- 
X happinets of j^ted cach other in the grandeur of their palaces, 

. hlfiubj«cti. ^ ' ' 

the sumptuousness of their apparel, the elegance 
of their entertainments, and the number and respecr^ 
lability of their attendants ; * nor can it be denied, 

that 



* ^ PavimcnU, aulse, thalami, camerx, Pontificia domus 
j , ^ otnnis tola die cardinaliuxn salutationibus |>atescunt ; be- 

' ^i '< nigne invitantur, paratls accipiuntur epulis ad Istitiam' 

<< uniuscujusque ; non ad necem instructis, ut oUmj cum quos 
^ divitiis amicos suos Pontifex saginarat, iminixto cibis aut 
« potui veneno, tollere cogitareU" Mau HercularuM^ oji. 
Fabron^vita Leon, x« in adnot. j;i./i. 286* 



Leo X« pro- 

motet the 
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that tlifeir wealth and influence were frequently chap. 
devoted to the encoun^ement of the fine arts, and xiv, 
the remuneration of men of genius in every depart* i s ir. 
ment of intellect Soon after die crealion of the <£t* 43* 
new cardinals, such of them as resided in Rixne, 
were invited by the pontiff to a sumptuous enter- 
tainment in the apartments of the Vatican, which 
had then been recendy ornamented by those exqui-. 
^te productions of Ra&ello d'Urbino, which have 
ever since been the theme of universal applause.^ 
The Roman citizens, who partook of the affluence 
of the church, in a general abundance of all the 
necessaries of life, reechoed the praises of the 
pontiff; who by a liberal policy, abrogated the 
monopolies by which they had been oppressed, 
and allowed aU kinds of merchandise to be freely 
imported and exported throughout his dominions. 
Hence the city of Rome became a granary, always 
supplied with provisions, and was finequendy cho- 
sen as a residence by mercantile men from other 
parts of Italy, who contributed by their wealdi 

and 



^ A great storm b said to have happened on this day, 
which was supposed to portend some disaster to the chyrcht 
" Adfirmat Schelhomius, Amcndtat. Hhu Ecciesiast. ct 
^ Sterarm eo die quo ad cacnam vocati fuerunt recenter 
** creati Cardinales, subito tantam ac tam turbidam tempes- 
" tatem coortam fuisse, ut ex eo rem Romanam publicara 
^ miserrimam fore multi augurati fuerint ; nee sine metu 
** celestis irae fuisse Julium Cardinalem* Fabron. vita Leon. 
X. adnoU S2, /i, 386, 
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q H A P. and induaby to the general proeperi^/ Nor was 
^^^* dus prosper]l7 less {Ht>moCed by the securitj which 
I9ir*. the iBhahitants ei^oycd from a strict and impaitiBl 

w^43. administntion of justice; it having been a maxim 
with the pbndfl^ not to cncfanger the safetjr and traxu 
qmlli^ of the good, by an ill timed lenitjr towards 
the g^^*/ The happiness enjoyed by die Roman 
people, daring the remaining part of the life of Leo 
X. forms indeed the truest glory of lus pontificateL 
That they were sensible of this happiness, appears 
not only from the sentiments of admiration and 
regret, with which the gtdden days of Leo were 
referred to by those irix> survived to experieaoe 
die calamities of subsequent times, but from a 
solemn decree of the mhabitaats, to perpetuate the 



^ The inhabitanta of Rome, at this period, are enume- 
rated by JoTius at 85,000 persons, including strangers; 
but after the dreadful sackage of the city, in the pontificate 
of Clement VIL and the other calamities which that j^ace 
experienced, they were reduced at the time Jovius wrote» 
to 32,000. Jovii^ vita Leon. x. 6*5« iv« fi. 83. 

^ << Exercuit et supra naturx donsuetudinem, summum 

^ jus in damnandis, qui falsos libello ipsius subscribentia 

^ manum mentiti, in judieiis protulissent ; adeo ut Se- 

<< bastianum Tarvisinum, tuih in Gymnasio Romano legea 

*< profitentem, 8c alioqui ea calamitate indignum, in Campo 

<^ Florx concremarit«'* Jovii* vita Leon, x* Ub, vi. 38. In 

the punishment of other offences, he seldom, deviated fh>m 

the well known lenity of his disposition, ^^ Ut ad de- 

^ mentis laudem avide properare, remissa severitate, dice- 

<< retur/' Jovituj ut mfim 
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remembrance of it hy a statue of the pontifF, which chap. 
was accordingly executed in marble by Pomenico ^^^' 
Amio, a disciple of Sansovini, and placed ill the 1^^^« 
Capitoly with the following inscription. -^^ ^^» 

OPTIMO. PRINCIPI. I.EONI. X. 

ICED* lOAN. PONT* MAX. 

OB. RB8TITTTAK. RESTAVRATAMQ. 

▼RBXM. AVCTA* SACRA* BONASq. 

ARTB8. AD8CIT08- PATRE8* 

8TBLATUM. VECTIO^L* DATTMq. 

COVGIARITK. 8. P. q* R« P. 



N 



I . ' ■ 



CHAP. XV. 

1517—1518. 



LEO X. Asaohres the council of the Latenoi— <!!oiiiBiei\ce« 
meDt ci the Refonnatioo—- Superstition of the middle 
qgea— The earlj. promoters of literature arraign the 
misconduct of the clergy— JDante—Petrarci^—BQCcac' 
do and others expose the clergy to ridicule—Accusa- 
tions against the cle^gy justly founded-*— Attempts made 
to restrain the freedom of publication«<^£ffects of the nr* 
▼ival of classical literature on the established religion— 
And of the study of the Platonick philosophy— Restraints 
imposed by the church on philosophical studies— Oene-* 
ral spirit of Inquiry— *Promulgadon of indulgences*- 
Impolicy of this meaSure^Luther opposes the sale of 
indulgences— They at^ defended by Tetzet— ^By Ecciu^ 
— «And by Prierio^*«Leo inclines to temperate measufee^ 
•^•The emperour Manimiliaa caiUs on the pope to in^i^ 
fere— Leo cites Luther to appear at Rome— Luther ob» 
Udns a hearing in Germany— Re repairs to Augsburg 
'^— Intenriew between Lttther and the cardinal of Gaefii 
—Luther appeals to Leo X^— Papal decree against the 
opinions of Luther— He appeals from Leo X. to a gene- 
ral council— Two circurastances which contributed to 
the success of Luther— I- He comlxnes his cause witi|i 
that of the promoters of learning— IL He offers to sub- 
mit his doctrines to the test of reason and scripture. 



The 



council of the Latenuii' which commenced <. „ . 
under die pontificate of Julius IL having now sat xv. 
for nearly five years, approached the termination \s\7. 
of its* labours. Were we to insinuate that the Mu 42. 
y9iL. HE. r motive 



/ 
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CHAP, motive of Julius in convoking this assembly, was 
XV. that it might operate as his justification, in refusng* 
1517. to submit to the adverse decrees of the council ot 
Sx. 43. Pisa, we might incur the fanptxtation, although we 
LeodisMivet should uow cscapc fte penalties, of heresy. ^ It 
the luttnn. majT, howcvcr, with confidence be asserted, that 
tins oonnOil was cluefly intended to ooualeract die 
proceedings of die Conc^aSulum^ and in d)is re- 
spect its triumph was complete ; the cardinal Car- 
vajal, who had been the leader of the refii^ctory 
ecclesiastiqks^ having not only made his submia^on 
m the fieweflth sesidon of the council of Lateian, 
but having accepted die humfliatih^ honour of per- 
forming divine service on its final dissolution, which 
took place on the sixteehth day' of Adbrch, 1517. 
On this occasiop ^ solemn excommunjlcation was 
denounced agab^ all persons wl^o should presume 
.to commeat upon,, or int^pEet ita transactions^ 

widkmt the qiedd MecRse 4>f die hoty see. ^ 

- ifj^ 

' — .^ 

f « «• Quisqois ergo banc synodam ea damtaxat primaria 
"^ inteadone a Jiilio bi'^ctam ezistimati at hoc praotexta 
'** jntficitiin Viataii CbncUiabtili decKnaret, gi^vher aberrat.* 

Sb S.Cimcilia Labbeiet Cos^arlu. torn. xiv. /• 343. in notut 

Bins: Ed. Par. I isTS. Jb. 

^ ^ -^Inhibentes subexcoxnmumcationisf late Mcntimiim^ 
^ poBoa, omnlbtts et unguln Chritti fidellbns, ne in pmaen- 
*^ ti Coapilio g«9ta et fiisUsine nostra ct diets seiSs liccptia 
«< special!, glossore aut interpretari prssumanu*' S. & Cm- 
ciL tQtnt xiv. p^ 335. , 
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' Thepeaoiof the churcli, thus restored bjr the G:H\A;>ir 
kAxNin of' the cotmcil^ was not^ however, destined xv< 
to remain bmg undistiubed* Scarcely had tbb as« isir. 
flemblj scpanded, befioie the ikw opinlofiB iind re^ ^4S^ 
ftabiny oondttct of Martiti Luther, i Mdnk bf ^ amunenc«. 

4 a, iBcnt of thg 

Auguatitie oroer at Wittembefg) attradtd the noi rdbrmadoo. 
tiice of tbe RcMnUn €our€| and led the wsy to that 
Mhism, wltfoh hag now for nearly three oenturies 
dhrid^ the Cltfiitiain world) and introduced new 
causea of aUcnation) discord, and penectition,' 
amang the ^r^k^sotB t)( thai teli^on whieh was 
hiftended to itieiUoBiie iiittversal peace, oharitf, and 
gfood Witt. 

For Botee oenturies after the establishitient of the 
Chriatkn re^^on, the annals of the ohurch have saperttiuon 
preserved the hemembrance of various persecutions ^l^the 
which sufficiendy attest the intolerant character of "*^ *^ 
paganism, and the inflexible constancy of the first 
naityta. Il]e8ttt>sequent conversion of the Rotnan . . 
emperoiH^ to the Ctuistism fai^, and the acknow^ . . 
ledged sui^efnacy of the bishops of Rome, gave, ^ j/ J 
however^ atlengdi, adedded ascendency to the -' ^'' ^ 
new opinions ; and it would have been weU, if tfiose 
who professed them, had not, Wliilsf they assumed 
the ensogns oi aatihiority, imtttbed the spirit of in- 
tolerance, of dieir fomlef tyrants. How ihis ati- 
lliority was exercised, may, in some degrfee, appe^ 
fiom the bloody and mutHated records of: the mid- 
dle ages. For our present purpose it may be suffi- 
cient to observe, that the papal power wte, for a 

long 
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c n A.P* loog coteae of Tears, abnost uniform^ devoted to 

. ^V' destroy the rennkks of science, and the; memorials 

M^r* ofa]t,.andtoperpQiiiateamioogthena:d6n8of £u* 

•#^ ^^ cope, thai %naranoelo which superstition has ever 

been indebted; for her security. In reviewing the 

progress 6[ die hunGwn nice froip the earliest ai^ 

signable period, the. chief part of their course seeiaa 

to have lain through a cheerless diq$art. Where a kw 

scanty spots of verdure have only tecvisd to in* 

crease the horrours of the surroundif^ desobtiop. 

Such has bew the powerful effect of moral causes 

" on the Qbs^iracter 9nd happiness q£ maakind. Nor 

ought we to forget, that on ourselves alone depends 

our exemption from a similar debasement ; and that 

without a vigilant, exertion of thp Acuities which 

, we^ possess, ag^ of ignorance, darker tli^n the 

world has hitherto experienced^ may yet sue- 

ceed, .. 



Early pro* 
voters of] 
teramrt ar 



Jx\ the fourteenth century, when the hun^an mind 
''^ b^gmi to be enwicipated from its. lopg thraldom, 
ni^^bo one of the first indications of liberty appeared iQ 
eftteckrgy. ttic bold aud ppcsumptuous manner, iq which the 
' Withers and promoters of litcRture. penetrated into 
the recesses, and arraigned the ccHiduct of the Ro- 
man pontiffs and chief dignitaries; of the churclu 
Whatever might have been the crim^ of the priest- 
hood, the voice of Censure had hitherto been e&c- 
tually suppressed ; and their transactions, like those 
of the ancient heroes, were buried in eternal silence 
for want of due celebration. The hardy genius of 

Dante 
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I>ante dmmk not, however, ^m the dangerous c h a p« 
task ; and after having met with pope Anastasius ^^^ 
in the depdis of hett^ it b no wonder that be repre- i5ir. 
seats the chuvch as sunk under the weight of her -^t. 43. 
crimes, and pofluted with mke said filth. ^ The 
milder ^irit of Fetrarca qipears upon this subject 
to be roused to a ]ret lugfaer pitch of indignation. 
In one of his sonnetahe assimilates the papal court 
to Babjrion, and declares that he has quitted it for 
erer^ aaaplace Qq[uaUy deprived of virtue and of 
shame, the residence erf* misery , and the mother of 
errour ; and in another he seems to have exhausted 
on this theme every q»tfaet of reproach and abhor- 
rence, which his native language could affonL ^ If 
the genius and character of these two great men 
secured them whilst living from ^ eflfects of 

ecclesiastical 



« Infemof cant, xi. v, vi. ttc, also the whole nineteenth 
canto, where Dante finds Nicholas III. (Orsini) in hell, 
planted with his heels upwards, waiting till Boniface VIII. 
arrives, who is to take his place ; and who is to be agaia 
relieved, in due time, by Clement V* '' Un fnutar »cnz€ i 



^ v« The sonnets of Petrarca beginning, 
DeiP em/ua Babilonia oruP ^ Juggit9» 

and 
Mamma dal del mi le tue irecde twrua. 
printed in some editions of his works. Should it be con- 
tended that these sonnets relate only to the pi^ial court at 
Avignon, it will not invalidate the purpose for which they 
«^ here cited* 
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XV* yiMidh their works iM^uired afilbr their dtedi gave 

isir. addkiooal weight to the o^ouwhidithejr had so 

Mi. 43. fredy expressed*. £yea the populace^ under the 

aancdon.of such aulfacxrity, begmk to open tfadr 

eyes to the abuses of tbe church, and to doubt of 

that mMibiUty, wfaidi hid before been as wiUide^ 

as it was arrogantly aasunifid* 



*- 1 J » - • I - 1 



clergy to IV 



Whilst these, and similar jvoductioiiB^ were 
calculated to bring ^ diurch into odium and dis« 
grace, tlioaeof the, ccldirated Bgooaccio were at 
least equally calculated to ej^xiae the priesthood to 
^^'^ ridicule and contempt The debaucheries of die 
reli^ons, of both sexes, form, the most general 
theme d his yety popular and entertaining work. 
That Boccaccio was the most dangerous adversary 
of the papal power, cannot^, indeed, be doubted. 
What we violently abhor, we m^y still jusdy dread ; 
but that which we have learnt to despise, ceases to 
be any longer an object of terroun To Boccaccio 
succeeded seversd writers, whose works, con^dered 
in other points of view, are of Htde importance t 
but which, as contributmg to sap the foundations 
of the Roman power, and to weaken in the minds 
of the people the influence and authority of the 
oly see, have gready contributed to the emancipa- 
tion of the human race. Such are the Facet i^ of 
Poggio, and the writings of Burchiello, Pulci, and 
Franco. To some of these works the newly in- 
vented art of printbg gave a more general circula- 
tion 
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ttoiu or the Fawi^y >¥pwvd9 cf ten edidcms p b a p* 
were [raited in ^ laot tUr^ 7«i9 of the fi^^ 
eeatwy* Tliejr trere ftteo puUiahed «t Antwefp^ ^^^^* 
add IfCipaicl^; m evident pitKxf/ in thai eailf stale ^*^^' 
c^ tbe art of pfintii^, that the work hadobtwed 
great cek^ty, not oniy In Italy, but throui^iQut 
the ^Axde exttnt.of C] 



tiu ««i flint 



If the ibregoing instanoes of a rt»i^ spirit of 

opposition to ^ Roman see were not sufficient to actinttiM 

$how the decided hostifity which atreadj subsisted &i»ded. 

between Utemture and superstitipa, it would be 

easy to mul^y them from the works of other 

writers; but it must not be supposed, that the 

ammadvoraions, or the ridici^, of all die learned 

men of the tkue, could have brought the priesthood 

into ccmtempt, if its members had not, by their 

own miacooduct, aSbrded substantial grounds for 

such imputations. That a very general rdaxation, 

not only of ecclesiastical diacf>line, but of the mo* 

rals and oiamiers of the deigy, had taken place, 

is a iact, for the procrf* of which it is not neces- 

^aiy to search beyond the records of tb&church it^ 

self. Even in the council of the Lateran, Giovanni 

Francesco Pico, the nephew of the cdebrated Pico 

of Mirandula, delivered an oration, under the 

sanction of that assembly, in which he inveighed 

with great bitterness against the avarice^ die luxury, 

the ambition, and the misconduct of diose eccle- 

siasdcks, who ought to have supported the dignity 

of the church, not only by their inbinsick merit 

and 
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CHAP, and virtue, but by the regukaity and decency of 
^V' their deportment. Yet more remarkable are tiie 
1517. acl:nowledgments contained in Ae decree of the 
^^ 4^* elcTcnth session of the same council, by wUch it 
appears, ^t the ministers of Teligion were accus- 
tomed, not only to live in a state of publick conca- 
binage, \but even to derive a part of their emcdu* 
ments from permitting to others, a conduct, ^milar 
to that in which they themselves indulged. ^ 



Atteni|»ls 
made to rc- 



The dangerous consequqjces that must inevita- 
bly result fix)m so full an exposure of the miscon- 

2^^ duct and crimes of the clei^, were early pereeivcd. 
rabucatioiu g^ instcad of applying the only radical arid efiec- 

tual remedy to the evil, by introducing a refcHtna- 
tion in their morals and their lives, the pondfis and 
cardinals of the chureh thought it more expedient 
to endeavour to silence reproach, by severe denun- 
ciations and exemplary punishment During the 
pontificate of Sixtus IV. regulati(»is were establish- 
ed for preventing the printing <^ any work, except 
such as was previously licensed by an officer ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; and in the tenth session 

of 



^ ^ Quia vero in quibusdam regionibus nonnulli juris- 
^ dictionem ecclesiasticam habcntes, pecuniarios qusstus 
V « conctlbitiariis percipere non erubeacunt, patienteB eos in 
*< tali focditate sordescere^ sub poena maledictionis c^tcniK 
^ praecipiinus, ne deinceps sub pacto, compositionet aut 
*' spe alterius quaestus, talia quovis modo tolercnt, aut dis« 
^ sim\ilent.'* S. S, Condi, torn, xiv. fi. 303. 
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of the council of Lateran, it was decreed, diat no C r a p. 
one, under the penahy of excommunication, should . x"^*. 
tkre to poblish any new w<n*k, without the appro- 15 ir. 
bation cither of the ordinary jurisdiction of the Mt. 43« 
place, or of the holy inquisition ; infunctions which 
dearly demonstrate, that the promulgation of sudi 
works was supposed to have a- powerlbl tendency 
towards alienating the minds of the people from the 
Roman see; although it may weU be doubted, 
whether the coercive measures adopted to prevent 
dieir dispersion did not increase the evil which 
they were intended to correct.' 

The important schism whidi occurred at tltts 
period was abo preceded, and perhaps in some de« ^^^^ ^^ 
gree promoted, by anodier drcutnstanee not hi- ^^"^ ""' ^ 
therto ezplidtly noticed. With the restoradon of the esuubii. 
ancient leaming, thedoctrineaoftheandentplttlo- "^ 

aophera, and the mydiology of the pi^sm world, 
were again revived. In almost aU the univernties 
and publick schools of Itdy, the studies of divinity 
and ecckstastical jurisprudence were rivalled by, 
or intermixed with, the acquirements of poetry, 
and classical literature. In proportion as the beau« 
ties of sQie displayed by the authors of antiquity 
began to be percdved, die Italian scholars rejected 
as barbarous the latinity of the middle ages, and 
in all their compositions attempted to emulate 
those elegancies which they had learnt to admire. 
The abstruse mysteries and peculiar dogmas of 
the Christian faith were elucidated, or enveloped, 

vox., if I. z in 
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c H A P. in the language of Cicero, or of Virpi ; and 
xv> even the divine persons of the Trinity and the 
1517. Holy Virgin, ivere identified with the divini* 

J^ *^* ties of ancient Greece and Rome. The Father 
was denominated Jove, or Jupiter Optimus Maxi^ 
mus; the Son, Apollo or Escukipius; and the 
Virgin, Diana. Of the great extent to w^luch 
this extraordinary practice was carried, a compe- 
tent idea may be formed, from the specimen 
^ven by Erasmus of a sermon, at which he was 
himself present, and which was jM^ached befine 
Julius II. and the cardinals and prelates- of his 
court. ^ The subject of the discourse was the 
sufferings and death: of Clttist. The oratcM* com- 
menced with a eulogtum on the pope, whom be 
designated as Jove, and represented as vitxating in 
his omnipotent right hand the inevitaUe Ugfatning, 
smd regulating the concerns of the univcrae by- his 
nod. In adverting to the death of Christ, he re- 
minded his audience of the examples of the Decii, 
and of Curtius, who for the safety of their country 
devoted themselves to the infernal gods ; nor did 
he omit to mention with due honour Cecrops, 
Menecius, Iphigenia, and others, who preferred 
the wdfere of their country to their own ezist^oe. 
Inmoving his audience to compassionate the fete of 
the great author <tf their religion, he renunded them 

diat 



t Era9wu GceroniantUf ft* 43. Ed. Tolo9€^ 1630. 
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iStaA ibt gradtude of the ancients had immortalized chap. 
their heroes and benefactCH^, by erecting statues xv. 
to their memory, or decreeing to them divine ho- 1517. 
nours; whilst the ingratitude of the Jews had A.4S. 
treated widi every degree of ignominy the Saviour 
of mankind, and finally doomed him to the cross. 
The death of Christ was then compared with that 
of other excellent and innocent men, who had suf- 
fered for the publick benefit, and reminded the 
-orator of Socrates and Phocion, who without be- 
ing guilty of any crime, were compelled to perish 
by the fatal draught ; of Epaminondas, who after 
all his glorious deeds, was reduced to the necessity 
of defending himself as a crimtnd ; of Scipio, 
who was rewarded for his incalculable services by 
exile ; and of Aristides, who was compelled to 
relinquish his country because he had been dignified 
with the tide of the just. « When such was the 
conduct of the publick preachers of religion, it can 
excite no surprise that Pontano, Sanazzaro, and 
other distinguished Latin writers of the times 
should have admitted, throughout all their poetical 
works, as well on sacred subjects as profane, a / 
constant reference to the mythology of the pagan 
world ; or that Marullus should have written a se- 
ries af hymns, addressed, with every sentiment of 
piety and veneration, to the deities of ancient 

Greece and Rome. 

The 



g EroMfid CiceronianiMf fi. 38, 39, 40. 
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CHAP. The unfiEivoumbk e&ct which these circnm- 
XV' stances must have produced, as well on the minds 
1S17. of the pc^lace, as on the great scholars and dig- 
Mt. 49. nified ecclesiasticks of the time, may readily be 
Andofth. conceived; but the injury thus done to the cause 
TiJLck of the Romish religion by the mixture of Paganism, 
'*^'*^*'''^' was perhaps yet inferiour to that which was occ^a- 
sioned by the revived of the platonick philosophy ; 
the doctrines of which were, at this period, em- 
braced by many persons of great rank and learning 
with peculiar earnestness. Besides the various 
systems of ethicks, physicks, and metaphysicks, 
which may be traced in the writii^ of Plato and 
his followers, they also contain a system of theology, 
diflfering, as may be expected, in many important 
points, from that of the Romish church. As oppo^ 
sed to the Christian idea of the Trinity, the Plato- 
nists assert the notion of pure theism, expressly 
maintaimng the unity of the divine Being. Instead 
of the rewards of heaven and the punishments e{ 
hell, the human soul is represented by them, as 
having been united with imperfect matter, and 
placed here in a state of probation; where, byoxi* 
stant struggling to rise above the passions of sense, 
it is at length disengaged from its degrading com- 
bination, and restored to its original splendour. 
Even in admitting the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, the followers of Plato diflfer greatly 
from the received opinions of the Christian church. 
With tfie former, the soul is a portion of the Divi- 
?uty himself. According to the latter, it is a distinct 

and 
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and pecidiv bdng^ the object of pmishmfnt or c h a p. 
reward. The labours of MaraiUoFidnOy of Pico of xv> 
Mnnduiay of his nephew Gian-Francesco, ofGi* isir.' 
robmo Benivieniy and others, had contributed to ^^ ^^* 
diiBise tbeae doctrmes among the learned and 
poGte; but the great patron, and perhaps the most 
powerfid advocate of this sect was Lorenzo de' 
Medici, the &dier of the pondff, whose writings 
contam fiequent allusions to the refined notions oi 
the PhtooistSi and whose pieces on religious sub» 
jects, instead of confiirmii^ to the dogmas of the 
diurdi, are evidently founded on, and greatly illus* 
Irale the principles tkf this theology.'' 

Aa the opinions of these modem Platomsts were, Rettnoau 
however, originally adopted only by speculative ^'jj^'*^^' 
men, who had the discretion not to attempt the '^"^' 
formation of an ostensible sect^ they were not only ^^^ 
tderated, but considered as fevourable to many of 
the more mysterious doctrines of the Christian 
fiuth. A great number of persons of considerable 
talents and learning became the avowed teachers 
of these doctrines, and the inculcation of them was 
established, as a branch of education, in almost 

every 



^ This will appear from the admirable Lauds, or 
Hymn^ of Lorenzo de' Medici, a translation of \rhich U 
given in Note B. at the end of the volumo ; which is, how* 
ever, very inadequate to convey to the English reader a 
full idea of the majestick grandeur and profound piety of 
the original« 



■i 
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CHAP, every university in Italy. Even the supreme pon* 
^^' tiff was himsdf supposed to be more &vourable to 
15 ir. these studies, than to those sciences, which, it has 

-*^ **• been observed, would better have become hb dig- 
nity and hb character. The scepticism and imiif- 
ference which were thus introduced, relaxed in a 
great degree the severit}^ of ecclesiastical discipKne, 
and afforded a ^vider scope for those inquiries, the 
result of which was so injurious to the interests of 
die Roman church. The danger, however, be- 
came at length too evident to remain unnoticed, 
and in the eighth session of the council cS Lateran, 
held under Leo X. it was declared, by a solemn 
decree, that the soul of Man is immcxtal, and that 
diflferent bodies are not actuated by a portion of 
the same soul, but that each has a soul peculiar 
to itself. It %vas also ordered, that all persona 
professing to teach the doctrines of the ancient phi- 
losophers, should explain in what respects the same 
differed from the established &ith, and particularly 
as to the immortality and the unity of the soul, the 
eternity of the world, and similar subjects ; and 
should endeavour to inculcate the truths of religion, 
and invalidate the objections which might be raised 
ag^nst them, to the utmost of their power. In 
the same session it was also decreed, that no person 
intended for sacred orders, should devote more 
than five years to the studies of poetry and phiio* 
sophy ; but that at the end of that period, he should 
diligently apply himself to the sciences of theology 
and ecclesiastical jurisprudence ; in order that he 

might 
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might be enabled, thereby, to correct the errours crap. 
which he might have imbibed from his former ^^* 
pursuits.^ 1^*^* 

Mi. 4%. 

Whatever might hove been the effect of these ckDenitpu 
and simiko* precautions, had they been early adopts 
ed and vigilantly enforced, they were now too late. 
A general, spirit of inquiry and dissatisfaction had 
already diffiised it^tlf throughout ail Christendom ; 
and a proper opportunity alone was wanting to call 
it forth, and direct it; to some certain point. It 
would indee<jt be ab^ird to suppose, that without 
those pp^djsposiag; causes, of which some have . 
b^n het^ adverted to, and many others have been 
enumentted :by different writers on this subject, 
the efforts .<^ an obscure individual could have 
effected so important a revolution in the ecclesias- 
tical world. But if Luther did not contribute ail the 
materials of the immense blaze which now burst | 
forth, he certainly. afq>lied the spark which called 
them into activity ; nor could the great work of 
refiirmati(Mi have been intrusted to a more uncon- 
quemble sp'uit, or a mot^ intrepid hearL 

The immediate occasion of this grand dissen- ^mn\v^ 
sion has been generally attributed, by the protestant cc 

writers, 



< <« ■ ■■ ut in his Sanctis et utilibus professionibus Sa- 
•• cerdotcs Domini inveniant, unde infectas Philosophise 
" ct Poesis radices purgare «t sanare valeant.** 5. 5. Coti'- 
iifia. torn. nxY.Jt. 188, 
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CHAP. writaiSy to the misconduct and rapacity 6f Leo X. 
3tv* whose unbounded extravag^ice in the gratification 
t i i 7. of his taste for luxury, magnificence, and expense, 

Jtu 42. as well as his liberality in promoting works of 
genius and d art, had ejdiausted' iStit pcMitifical 
. ti^sniy^ and induced lum to have recourse to 
new methods for its replenishment. Oii^ccHitra- 
ry, the adherents to the ancient disciplin<^, anxious 
for the honour of the church, m the person of its 
chief minister, have endeavoured' to show, AfiA 
Leo had much more comiAendable objects m 
view ; and that tibe real inotive d toticiti]:^ the 
aid of the Christian w^vld, by the isale of indulgen- 
ces, was for the purpose avdwed m the brief 
kself, the completion of the immense fabrick of S. 
Peter's, begun on so magnificent a scale by Julius 
II. Ttiat this was an object of his Unremitting 
attention during the whole of his pontificate, ap- 
pears, indeed, fit>m autiientick docuikients; and 
the astonishing expenses thus incurred, had cer- 
tainly contributed, with otfaercauses before noticed, 
to increase the necessity (^further supplies.^ The 

grant, 



j *< Naturalem ergo propepsionem ad omnia magnifica 
<< exequenda secutus, aedificationem superbam Badlicx S. 
** Petri, a praedecessore Julio II. inchoatam, absol^ere mo* 
<< liebatar ; sed exiiauserat Mrarium immodids in omnis 
^< generis res splendidaa sumtibus, qui potentissimo orbis 
<< Monarch^ potius, quam Vicario illius conveniebant, 
" cujus regnum non est de hoc mundo." Matmhurg^ 

Nist. 
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granty by tbe pcxitiff, of a portion of the profits to c h a p. 
arise by the sale of indulgences to his sister Mad- ^^' 
dalena, asserted by Guicciardini and Fra. Paolo, i^i^- 
as it would have convicted the pope of a direct and ^^' *^* 
sacrilegious misapplication of the revenues of the 
church, has been the subject of particular exami- 
nation, by a Roman prelate, who had the custody 
of the papal archives, and who has positively assert- 
ed die &Isity of this pretended donation ; of which, 
no memorial whatever appears in the records of 
that period.*" That there was any degree of novelty, 
in the method adopted by Leo, of obtaining a tem- 
porary aid to the revenues of the church, by the 
i&pensation of indulgences, may be denied with 
still greater confidence ; it being certain, that these 
measures had been resorted to as early as the year 
1100, when Urban 11. granted a plenary induU 
gence and remission of sins to all such persons as 
should join in the crusades, to liberate the sepul- 
chre of Christ Srom the hands of the infidels. 
Hence it became customary to grant them also 
to such as, without adventuring in their own per- 
sons, should provide a soldier for these expedi- 
tions ; and from tlus ori^n, the transition was easy 

to 



•^f. LutheranUmi. ap* Seckendorf^ Commentary de Lutht' 
ranumo* Ub, i. sect, y^ ft* 1 1« £(L UfiWj 1694. Jb» 

I 

^ Felice Contelori, who wrote an express treatise on 
this subject, cited by Pallandni, latoria del CondMo di 
Trento. Ub. L eaft. iii«/k. 54. £d. Rom. 1664. 4?. 

VOL. III. A a ' 
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CHAP, to any Other purpose which the Roman church had 
^^* in view. 

1517. 

Mu 43. jji admitting^ however, that Leo did not, in this 
2JJJ|2^^ instance, exceed the acknowledged limits of his 
authority, there is good reason to suppose tliat he 
did not sufficiently provide against the enormities 
and abuses to which the distribution of these in- 
dtilgences ^vas likely to give rise ; and that his 
commissaries, Arcimboldo and Tetzel, who, under 
the authority of Albert of Brandenburg, elector of 
Mentz, were intrusted with this critical employ, 
not only converted it to their own emolument, 
but by employing ignorant monks, of loose lives 
and abandoned manners, brought the dispensations 
and indulgences of the church, and even die 
church itself, and the supreme pontijBT, into dis- 
credit and disgrace.^ It must also be allowed, that 

if 



^ ^ Padet referre," says Fabroni, speaking of Tetzd, 
^ quae ipse ct dixit, et fecity quasi Legatus e cxlo ndssus 
*«( fuisset ad quod libet piaculum expiandum atque pur* 
^ gandum/' LconU x. viVa, fi. 132. The reformed wri. 
tersaccust Leo X. of haying exceeded all his predecessors 
in his rapacity upon this occasion. ^ On ne peut pas dire 
*^ que Jules IL qu* Alexandre VI. ou qu* aucun autre de 
^ ses predecesseurs itX al]6 plus loin k cet ^gard ; et je ne 
" sal si les Qu^teurs, qui sous 1' inspection de son Nonce 
" furent em] loy6s au recouvrement des dtoiers, n' efface- 
^ rent pas, par leur excte, tons les desordres de ceux qui 
^ avoient fait avant eux le m^me metier.*' v. Cka. Chau^ 

Lettrfi 
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■ 

if the measures thus adopted by Leo, iotrinsically crap. 
considered, afibrd no very serious imputation on xv. 
his publick or private character, the time at wluch I5i7. 
he resorted to such an expedient, is no additional i£t. 42. 
proof of that prudence and that sagacity which all 
parties have so liberally conceded to him. After 
tiie effiarts which had been made towards the im* 
provement of the human mind,, and to which Leo 
had himself so powerfully contributed, he ought 
to have been aware, that those gross pretensions 
to the exercise of divine powers, which had im- 
posed (HI the credulity of the middle ages, were no 
longer likely to be tolerated. It is, indeed, very 
remarkable, that Luther himself, who was an ex* 
cellent schdar, and well acquainted with the wri- 
tings of the ancient philosophers, was a warm 
advocate of those very doctrines, which Leo and 
his progenitors had introduced and encouraged, 
and that he publickly supported the opinions of 
Plato, as opposed to those of Aristotle ; but pro- 
bably Leo did not suspect, that the inhabitants of 
a remote part of Saxony, had attained a degree of 
illumination, which he considered as peculiar to 
a few men of eminence and learning in Italy. As 
an authority both civil and ecclesiastical is founded 
merely on opinion, regard must be had by those 
in power to the character and spirit of the times ; 

a want 



Lettres hUloriqueM 9ur Icm JubiUa ei les JbidulgenceM^ torn, iii* 
tu 707. Ed. Ln Bayci 1751. 
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importaiit 



^^' brought Charles I. to the scaffold, and overturned 
1517. no inconsiderable pordon of the long establisbed 
JEX0 42. gibrick of the Roman church. 

The first measures adopted by Luther,"" who 
\!^t^ was then a young doctor of theology, and a preacher 
nieof iodDi. in the city of Wittemberg, in opposing the sale, or 
as it was more decently called, the promulgation of 
indulgences, was the cautioning his hearers against 
the imposition attempted to be practised on their 
credulity ; in which he professes, that so &r fix>m 
thinking that he should incur reproof, he expected 
to have found himself warmly patronised by the 
pope, who had in his decretals explicitiy condemned 
the indecent rapacity of the collectors. On the 
same subject he addressed a letter to Albert of 
Brandenburg, elector of Mentz,'' apprizing him of 

the 



«n He was bora at Isleben, in the county of Mansfeldy 
on the tenth day of November, 1483. His name, in his 
native language, was Ltuter^ which afforded some one of 
his numerous adversaries a subject for the following lines, 
more remarkable for their scurrility than their wit. 

i << Germanis Lutter Scurra est, est Latro Bohemisi 

j ^ Ergo quid est Lutter 9 scurra httroque simul.'* 

" << Ig^tur cum anno 1517, indulgentia& in his regioni- 
** bus venderentur (promulgarentur volui dicerc) turpis- 
<< sumo quxstu^ ego turn eram Condonator, juvenis (ut 
^* dicitur) Doctor Theologis, ^ coepi dissuadere populis, & 

•<e<» 
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tt^ consequences likely to result from the scanda- chap. 
Ions sale of indulgences, ^ and requesting his inter- ^^' 
ference in preventing them.'' These remonstrances 1517. 
were, however, disregarded ; nor was it likely that ^^ *^- 
they would produce on the elector the effect in- 
tended, as he had stipulated with the pope, that 
he should retain one half of the income derived 
from indulgences for hb own use ; a circumstance 
with which Luther was not at that time acquaint- 
ed.^ Finding these measures inefiectual, he im- 
mediately published ninety-five brief propositions, 
which he had read in the great church at Wittem- 
bez^y on the eve of All Saints, in the year 1517,^ 

the 



*^ eo6 dehortari ne indulgentiariorum clamoribus aurem 
** prsberent, habere eos meliora qu» facerent, et in ils 
<< certus mihi sidebar me babiturum patronum Papain, 
*^ ciijus fiducia turn fortiter nitebar, qui in suis Decretis 
'* claiissim^ damnat qxstoruin (ita vocat Indulgentiarios 
^ praedicatores) imitiodestiam*'* Lutheri^ jfim/. ad Ofi,Lat, 
torn. L £dm Jen^, \ 6 12, 

^ See Note C« at the end of the volume. 

I* ^* Nesciebam tamen cujus usibus cederet pecunia, sed 
** interim libellus edebatur sub insignibus Mi^eburgensis 
" Episcopi, quo qusstmbus predicatidilla demaadabatur/' 
LiuAerif contra Henricum Ducem BrutuvicenBem^ ^ohgia. 
itfi* Seckend, Comment. Hb, i. $€€• viL /(. 15« 

q To these propositions he gave the following title, 

'^ AmORE et studio ELUCIDANDiC VERXTATIS, Hac mib'^ 

^ Mcrifita Themata disfiutabuntur WUtemberg^^ Prandcnte 

« R. P, 
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CHAP, the chief object of which was to show, that die 
XV* pope hath power to remit no other penalties than 
jjiy such as he hath power to impose/ and that every 
Mx. 42. ^^7 penitent Christian b released from hb of- 
fences, tvithout <the formality of an absolution.* 
Adverting to the representations used by those 
employed in the sale, of the monies received being 
intended for the purpose of erecting and comjdeting 
the church of St. Peter, XiUther observed, that the 
pope, who was' richer than Cresus, might, if he 
chose, finish it with hb own money ; and that he 
ought rather to sell the church to succour the dis- 
tresses of those who were called upon to contribute, 
than to erect it with the flesh and blood of those 
copimitted to his charge.' These bold opinions 

were, 



^ JR. P. Martino Lutheroj Eremitcato Augu&tifdanoj Artium 
** l^ Hieologfit Magitro^ ejuadem ibidem ordznario Lectore* 
** Quart fietit ut qui turn fiOMtunt verbis fir€9ente9 nob/Kum 
^ diMceptarCf agant id UtenM abaentea* In nomine Domini 
*< nottri Jetu ChriMti. Amen, x.o.xvii.** 

r Pro/r. 5. " Papa non vult ncc potest ullas p<snas 
^ remittere, pneter eas quas arbitrio vel suo, vel canonum, 
^ imposuit.' 



>9 



» Frofi. S7. ** Quilibet veni8 Christianus, sivc vifus 
<< live inortuus, habet participationcm omnium bonorum 
<^ Christi et EcclesiaB, etiam sine Uteris venianim d Deo 
^ sibi datam/' 

> Profi. 86. " Cur Papa* cujus opes hodie suntopulen- 
^ tissimis Crassis crassiores, non de suis pecuniis magls} 

ttquiUn 
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were, however, rendered less o&nsive by the form chap. 
in which they were expressed, as subjects of doubt, ^^^ 
rather than of positive assertion, as well as by the i^i^« 
express avowal of the author, that he was ready on '^t. 43. 
all occasions to submit himself and his opinions to 
Ae decision of the holy church ; but at the same 
time he not only printed and dispersed his proposi*^ 
tions throughout all Germany, but continued to 
enforce by hb preaching, the same sentiments 
which he had expressed by his pen. 

No sooner had the propositions of Luther found 
their way to Franckfort, than John Tetzel, the do- Th^ «« ^ 

mSmuumI Imp 

nunican monk, who had been intrusted by the thbcl 
elector <A Mditz as his principal agent in the pro- 
mulgation of indulgences, and who then executed 
the office of inquisitor in that place, endeavoured 
to counteract their efiects ; first, by publishing a 
set of counter propositions by way of reply ,*" and 

next. 



^ qulm paupenim fidelium, stniit unam tantummodo Basi- 
« licam S. Petri ?" ^ v. firofi.fi 5C. 51. 

• Entitled as Mows, ^'-Quo tehitas patbat, Erro- 
^ RBSQUB SUPPRIMANTUR, Rtdituque rationtj contra Catkom 
^Ucam ve^itatcm objtcta 9clvantur^ Frater Johanne9 Tetzel^ 
** ortHnU Prstdicatorumj Sacr£ Theoiogi^ Baccalauretu^ ac 
•* heretics firavitatit InguUitorj wbacrifitaM Posftionet nati* 
•* nebit in Jlqrentisaimo Mtudio Franckfordenm^ crt Oderam* 
^ Ad Umdem Dei^ firofidei CathoHce defennone^ obgue 9an€t£ 
^ Sedi9 4fi09io&c£ honorcm. 
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c R A F« nexty by burning those of Luther in publick. 
^^' These violent proceedings only served to excite 
I5ir. an equal degree of violence in the fiiends of Luther 
Ml 42. at Wittemberg, who havii^ collected together the 
publication of Tetzel, conunitted to die flames 
eight hundred copies in the publick square of that 
city ; a circumstance which Luther had the mode- 
ration to regret^ and which* he asserts, occurred 
without his knowledge, or even that of the duke 
. and the magistrates of the place/ 

♦ ^^ 

The brief animadversions of Johannes EcciuSi 

lyEcciM. yi^ chancellor of Ingoldstadt, i|s they consisted 
rather of reproaches and abuse, than of argument, 
so far from tending to convince the adherents to 
Luther of their errour, &iled even in obtaining the 
approbation of his adversaries; many of whom 
have acknowledged, that they were rather calcu- 
lated to increase, than to remedy the evils winch 
they were intended to prevent Another opponent 

And by pric to Luther appeared in Silvestro Prierio, master of 
die apostolick palace, but this officer, a part of 
whose duty was to license the publication of books, 
could not devest himself of his professional im- 
portance ; and instead of answering the arguments 
of Luther, he thought it sufficient to a3sert that 

they 



♦ Maimb. Sect. xii. afi* Scckend. et addit. Hb. i. #fc. xii. 
pfi. 34. 25. 
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they were heretical.'' The rei^y of Luther to c h a p. 
this work, produced anotlier publication fix)m xv. 
Prierio, in which he incautiously exalted the au- 15 17. 
thority of the pope above both the councils and ^^' *3* 
the canons of the church, and affirmed, that the 
whole force of the sacred writings depended on his 
audiority. This was more than the patience of 
Luther could support. In a short address to his 
readers, be rudely asserts, that the book of Prierio 
is such a compound of lies and blasphemies, that 
it can only be the work of the devil ; and that if 
the pc^ and cardinals counteAanee such doctrines^ 
Rome must be the seat of Antichrist* 

• 

These disi>utations were regarded by Leo with* 
out any great apprehensions ; and perhaps he might ^^ incUiMd 
derive some amusement from the violence of the 



contending parties. Nor would this bring upon 
him the charge of either levity, or inattention, for it 
can scarcely be allowed, that he had hitherto any 
serious cause of alarm. After having just escaped 15 ja, 
with his life, from the machinations of the college 
of cardinals, it is not surprising that he gave him- 
self 



w Pailavicinij ConciL di Trento. wfi* 6,fi. 65. 

' ^Epitoraen, seu (ut Sylrestraliter graedssem) Epi- 
^ toma respoiiaioniB ad M. Luthenim edidit, tot tantisque 
^ blasphemiia i capite ad pedes usque refertum, ut in 
^ medio Tartaro, ab ipaomet Satana editum libeilum exia- 
'^ timein." Lut/u oft. voL i. p. 54. b* 

VOL. III. B b 
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• 

CHAP, self litdecancem at die proceedings of Luther in 

?'^*_ Germany^ or that he rejoiced, that the danger, 

15&8. whatever it might be, was at least removed to a 
Ex. 43. greater distance. " We may now," siud he, ** live 
^' in quiet, for the axe is Xsk^n from the root, and 
" aj^lied to the branches*"^ In &ct, the church 
was, at this period, in the greatest credit and 
respectability. The personal character of the pon- 
tiff stood high throughout all Europe. He was 
surrounded at home, and represented abroad, by 
men of the greatest eminence. The sovereigns 
of Christendom vied with each other in manifest- 
ing their obedience to the holy see ; even Luther 
himself had written to the pope, in the most req)ect- 
fill terms, transmitting to him, under the title of 
Sesolutionesj a full explanation of his propositions, 
submitting not only his writings, but his life to his 
disposal, and declaring that he would regard what- 
ever proceeded from him as delivered by Christ 
himself.' Under such circumstances, how was it 

possible 



7 << Oramai possiamo viver sicuri ; perch^ la scure non 
^ ^ piii alle barbe, ma d ita a rami.'* Srgm\ Storie FUrr. 
Ubn iv. Puhr* Leon. x. adnou 55* BandeUo* in the prebce 
to one of his novels, (Parte iii. Mw. 35«J informs us, that 
Leo X. was blained> because* when Silvestro Prierio point- 
ed out to him the heresies in the works of Martin Luther, 
he coldly observed, that Luther wom a man ^ talents^ and 
that these were only the squabbles of monks, '* Che frft 
<^ Martino aveva un beliissimo ingeg;no, & che coteste enmo 
*^ invidie fratesche." 

s See Note D. at the end of the volume. 
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posaUe for Leo, unless he had been endowed with chap. 
a greater portion of the prophetick spirit than had xv, 
been conferred on any of his predecessors, to /ore- 1 5 1 a. 
see that the efforts of an obscure monk, in a comer '^^- ^^* 
of Germany, would effect a schism in the hierar- 
chy, which would detach from its obedience to the 
Roman see, one half of the Christian world ? 
\Srhen, however, Leo found his interference ne- 
cessary, his first impulse was rather to soothe and 
pacify the turbulent priest, than to irritate him by 
severity to further acts of disobedience ; for which 
purpose, he wrote to John Staupitz, vicar general 
of the Augustines, directing him to endeavour to 
reconcile his refractory brother by admonitory let- 
ters, written by some persons of integrity and good 
sense, whidi he did not doubt would soon extui- 
guish the newly kindled flame. The effect which 
might have been produced on the mind of Luther, 
by the moderation of the pontiff, was, however, 
counteracted by the violence and intemperance of 
the interested zealots who undertook to defend the 
cause of the church ; and who also, as has been 
conjectured by more judicious writers, by pre- 
maturely representing Luther as a heretick, forced 
him at length to become one.* The scholastick 

disputations. 



* " Forse i contradittori, col dichiararb Eretico prima 
<< del tempo, il fecero diventare." PaUav. ConciL di Ttento, 
/k. 65* Erasmus favours the same opinion, when, speaking 
of Luther, he says, *' Qui nunc bellando, bellator (actus 
^ est.** JBfiut* Hbm xxi* tfi* vii* 



roiir MaxI 
miliao calls 
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c,H A P. disputations, or dogmatick asaertions of Tetzel, 

^^- Ecciusy and Prierio, were ill calculated to oppose 

1518. the strong reasonings on whidi Luther relied in his 

•^^43* dissent ;'' but if they did not discredit his doctrines 

by their arguments, they exasperated, his temper 

by their abuse, to such a degree, that he was no 

longer satisfied with defending victoriously tbe 

ground which he had already assumed, but carrying 

the war into the precincts of his adversaries, bq;;an» 

with an unsparing hand, to lay waste all that seemed 

to oppose his course. 

But whatever might have been the moderodon 
or the negligence of the pontiflf, who, fram one or 
oodiejope the other of these causes, was certamly not disposed 
to use severity, ^ he was not loi^ permitted to re- 
gard these proceedings, vHith indifference. The 
effect produced in Germany by the writings /of 

Luther, 



^ Fabroni candidly owns that the writings of Luther's 
opponents were ill calculated to oppose his progress. ^ Non 
<* Yaluere eorum scholastics disputation^s semina errorum 
*^ non in Saxonia modo, sed et in aliis Germaniae proTinciis 
^ extinguere/* Fita Leon x. fi. 133. et v. JSramnim JSfi, fid. 
^jx. efi, 107. 

^ ^ Multorum ^vium 8c pnidentum judicio, yidebatur 
** res feliciorem exitum habitura, si per graves, doctos, ac 

■ 

*^ sedatos viros, majore moderatione, minore ssvitii fiiisset 
<* acta ; hoc est, si Leo Papa maltdawtj hae in rr, 9uatH •€• 
<< qvi naturam, quam aSorum ajfectibw tndtUgere/* Eratnd 
Ep. Mb. xiv« e/i, i. 



i 
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Lilthtf, liad dready excited great alarm ateo^ the c a a is 
fidthful acBierents to the church. His opinkma ^"^^ 
were e^xMiaed by many men of acknowledged in- 1518« 
t^frity and kammg, and several persons of high ^* ^^ 
rank had manifested a partiality to his cause. Among 
the latter was hb sovereign, Frederick elector of 
Saxony, a prince of great personal worth, who 
not only tolerated Luther in his dominions, but 
was strongly disposed to protect him against the 
attacks of hb adversaries. These daring tnnova- 
tioDs at length attracted the notice of the emperour 
elect, Maximilian, who at a diet held at Augsburg, 
in the year 1518, inveighed against the promoters 
of them, and afterwards addressed a letter to the 
pope, requiring hb immedbte interference, and 
pronusdng to give a full effect throughout hb do- 
minions to all such measures as the head of the 
church should think proper to adopt' Before 

the 



<^ Thb letter is dated fifth August, 1518. Pallavictni, 
fStoria dd Cmc, du TrentOy H^. i. caft. vi* fi. 66. J accuses 
Fnu Fm>Io of having intentionally omitted to notice this let- 
ter, which he considers as a refutation of the common no- 
tbn, that Leo had proceeded against Luther with too much 
haste and acrenty ; but although the letter is of too im- 
portant a nature to be orerlooked in a narrative of these 
transactions^ fet it appears that proceedings had been com- 
menced against Luther before its arrival at Rome, and that 
Maimburg is right in asserting, that the citation of Luther 
was bsoed prior to the receipt of the letter by the pope. 
Mtdmb. afi. Stckendor^f Comm. de Luthercamm. Itb, i. 9ec* 
xvi.yi. 41. 
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c tf AF. die arrival of this letter/ Leo had, however, by the 
_J5X:_ means of Girolamo de Genutiis, auditor of the 
1518. chamber and bishop of Ascula, addressed a moni- 
M^ 43. tcny to Luther, commanding him to appear at Rome 
within the space of sixty days, and definod himself 
from the imputations chained against him in respect 
of his doctrines. * But after the pope had been 
uo citct thus remined of his duty by a secular prince, he 
^^"^^^ thoiigfat it advisable to resort to more efficacious 
measures ; and without waiting for the expiration 
of the sixty days, he sent instructions to Tomaso 
de Vio, cardinal of Gaeta, his legate at the impe- 
rial court, to call Luther personally before him» 
and in case he should persist in his heretical opinions, 
to detidn turn until he should receive further orders 
from Rome respecting him. Of these hasty and 
inconsistent proceedings, Luther complained widi 
apparent justice ; alleging, that instead of sixty 
days, only sixteen had intervened between die date 
of the monitory, and that of the brief to the cardinal 
of Gaeta ; and that be had not even had notice of 
the monitory befcn^he was thus condemned. ' The 

letter 



* This monitoiy was dated seventh August, 1518. 

^ — -Uldmo el omnium suavissimum* Breve hoc da- 
^ turn eat xxiii. Augusti, Ego autem ciiatus et monitus (ui 
*^ vii. Augusti, et sic intra datum brevis Sc citationem cucur* 
^ rerunt 16 dies. Calculum pone, Lector, et invenies Do* 
^ minum Hieronymum Episcopum Asculensem, vel ante 
^ mihi insinuatam Citationem, aut intra decimum sextum 

"diem 
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tetAer to the cardinal of Gaeta was accompanied by c h a ?• 
another fixmi Leo to the elector of Saxony, infiirm- 3cv. 
ing him that he had. aent instructions to the car« 1518» 
dinal, how to proceed in this important business; ^Bjl 45» 
and ^Ehorting the elector, to submit, in a matter 
of an ecclesiastical nature, to the sug^;estions of 
the cardinal, and use his endeavours, if required, 
that Luther should be delivered up to him to be 
sent to Rome; at the same tijne assuring him, that 
if Ldther was found innocent, he should return 
home in safe^ ; and that the. pontiff was mercifully 
inclined, and would not refuse his pardon to a ab- 
cere penitent* ' 



Luther now found himself under considerable LaHicr «*. 

Um a ha 
ing in Oct* 



difficulties. On an open resistance of the ponti- ^"^ * '***^ 



fical authority, he had not yet perhaps fiilly resolved ; 
and the avowal oi such an act of disobedience 

would 



^ diem post insinuatami processisse contra me, judicassCf 
'^damnasse^ declarasse. Si nunc quxramy ubi tunc sexa* 
^ ginta illi dies mihi dati in citatione mea* qui inceperunt a 
* vii. Augusti, finiebantur autem circiter vii. Octobiis ? 
" Estiste mos et stylus Romans Curiae, ut eadem die citenty 
" moneanti accusent, judicent, damnent, declarent, prc- 
** aenim tamo spatio^absentem et ignorantera ? Quid re- 
^ spQDdebunt) nisi sese oblitos et elleboro purgandos fuissei, 
** quando boc mendacium adomare parabant*'* Lush* Oft* 
LaUtonu ufi* 161. 

t See 4iote £• at the end of the Tolume* 
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p K AP« would iniaHibly deprive Urn of the support of a 
^^* oonsideiafale part of hb friends^ who in opposing 
IS 18. the abuses of the Roman court, had not yet deter. 
Jb. 43. mined on a totai separadon from tfa( church. On 
the other hand, to comply with thcf jnandate, and 
to submit hiB opkuons to ^ master c^ the pontifi- 
cal pdpce, with whom he had carried on a contro- 
versy vvikh bad terminated in the most violent 
aisfiiscy could only lead either to the total sacrifioe 
of his donscience and character, or to his being 
prematurely associated to the glorious train of mar- 
tyrs. ^ in thb emergency, he endeavoured to 
steer a middle course, and whilst he acknowledged 
the authority of the pope, entreated that he might 
be allowed to make hiis defence before a comp^nt 
jurisdiction in some part of Germany. His request 
was enforced by a publick letter t6 Leo X« firom 
the universiQr of Wittemberg^ and by the personal 
application of the elector of Saxony, to the cardinal 
of Gaeta ; in consequence of which, the pope de- 
legated to the cardinal full authority to hear the 
(^fence of Luther, and on his retracting bis erronrs 
with cordial penitence, to receive him again into 
the unity of the church. ^ 

Having 

1^ The persons appointed to hear kim were his ayowed 
•dversariesi the bishop of Ascula, and Silvestro Priero. v* 
Maimb. afi, Seekend. Sec, xvi. fi. 41. 

* Pallavidm^ Cone, di Trcnto. lib. i. tafi. ix./. 76. 
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Havuig^ thus oistained hb purpose, iii being al- c h a p« 
kowed an opportunity of defending his doctrines^ _ ^Yr ^ 
without repairing to Rome, Luther imdertook his i5 is. 
journey to Augsburg, poor, and on foot, if we <£t. 4S. 
are fitendljrto fadieve his <wm liarmtive J On the j^;;;;^ 
eve of Iiis departure on this expedition, so liazardous 
to himself, and so important in its consequences to 
the world, he wrote a short letter to his intimate 
friend Melancthon, which shongly itiarks the in*- 
trepidity of his chanu:ter. ^^ I knownothing new or 
*' extraordinary here," says he, ^^ except that I am 
become the subject of conversation throughout 
the wfade city, and that every one wishes to see 
*^ the man who is to be the vicdm of such a con^^ 
^^ flagration. You will act your part properly, M 
** you have d^ys done; and teach the youth in- 
^' trusted to your care. I gb, for yo^j akid fof 
** them, to be sacrificed if it should so please Grod. 
^* Intfaer choose to perish, and what is more a& 
** fficting, to be for ever deprived even of yoiif 
*' society, than to retract what I have already jusdy 
*' asserted^ or to be the means of affording tlM 
*' stupid adversaries of all liberal studies an oppor^ 
tuiuty of accomplishing their purpose." 

After 






4C 



J *< Veni igitur, pedester et pauper, Au^ustam,^' 8cc 
Luth, in ftr£/, 

tOl. III. c c 
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CH A P. After his arriTal at 'Au^riMisg, '^ whither he 

3cv> brought recdmmendatory letters firom the elector 

1518. ^ Saxony,. he remuindod three days before he 

Jit. 43. had an interview with the cardinal, although fre- 

bt^nriewbo. ^wntly suiBiuoned by him for that purpose. This 

tw«n Lather^ did bv tljc advice of several of his fiicnds, 

anddkecanlU ^ • ^ ^ ' 

aaigfoaeta. who entreated him! Qot to hazard a meefing, ust3 
he should be fumbhed with a safe conduct fixmi the 
emperour. On the third day, one of the officers 
oi the cardinal called upon him, aind' requested to 
know why he had not yet made his appearance ; 
and 'when Luther explained the reason, adding 
that he had abeady applied for a safe conduct, 
which he' 9001^ hoped to receive, '^ what,'' replied 
the messenger, *^ do you think the elector will take 
f* up amis in your defence?" Luther replied, 
" he did iiot wish to be the cause of it*'* " If 
^^ you had the pope aod cardinals in your power,'' 
said the meissenger; "how would you treat them?" 
" I would ^ow thieni," said Luther, " all posable 
" hoQoar and reverence." The Italian snapped 
his fingers in the manner of his country, and cried 
heniy after which Luther saw no more of him« * 

The 



^ On the 13th day of October, 1518. Maimb. a/u 
Seckcndm lib. i. tec. xvi. p* 45* 

1, These incidents are minutely related by Luther him* 
self in the general pre&ce to his works. 




The safe conduct was at length obtained, and c h a p* 
was formally communicated by the imperial senate 3cv» 
to the cardinal, whoit appears, however, had been isisi 
consulted by the emperour, before he thought pro:^ ^^ ^^ 
per to grant it. - On this important interview de* 
pended the event of the reformation. The cardinal 
was a man of talents and moderation, and was, 
most probably, really desirous of restoring to the 
obedience of the church, one^whohad distinguished 
himself no less by the abilities Which he had shown 
in defending his cause, than> by ' Ae novelty and 
boldness of his opinions^ Hence Luther, on his 
first visit, was received not only with kindness, but 
almost with respect, by die cardinal, '^ who being 
unwilling to enter into any discussion, proposed to 
lum that he should retract bis ' erroneous proposi- 
tions, and should in future refrain firom asserting 
such doctrines, or any others^ in opposition to the 
authority of th^ church. "" ' To this Luther replied, 
ihat he was not conscious of any eirours; oftd 
to be informed in what, they were 6up<» 

posed 



" " Susceptus fui a RerereDdifts. D. Cardinale Legato 
^ satis clementer, ac prope reyereiitius ; vir enim est om- 
^ nibus nominibus ulus, quam hi Pratrum venatores ro- 
" bastissimi,** Lutheri^ ofi^ torn. i. ft. 164. 

Q ^ Primum, ut ad cor redirem, erratusque meos re- 
^ TocaTerem. Deinde, promittere in futurum abstinere 
** ab eisdem. Tertio, et ab omnibus, quibus, Eeclesia per* 
^ Uiibari poBsit/' Lttth* oft* tonu ufi* 164. 



• iir^'u-i 
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I 

g HA p. posedio Consist. It mig^t at tb}ft.|iin6tiire kave 
^^'^^ occurred to the cardma^ ttatJbetweo) mi open 
1 ^ i *« oi^xistdon to authority^ and.a ini8fx>weptioa oP its 
M^4Z* decisions, ther^ \s a very evident diatwetioiu 
The answer of Luther migl^ hate boeti coMidered 
as£^plicaUe oialy to the latter; and the cprdiiial 
might have beo) justified in inferring) that Luther 
was dn obedient son of the churchy althoii|^ he 
bad mistaken its precepts; an. errour wbkh be 
might have left to his own judgn^ent^ or to the 
future decisions of the churoh to contct. By diis 
conduct, the great pdnt of auprenuugr aod infiUibl- 
lity would have been secured ;. and theconstmc* 
tion of the VQhiniinou& and cqntradictory dogmas 
of scriptures, aiid fictherS) and councils, and popes, 
would have beenMeferred to ffature deciuon, in 
whicl^ the churcb might have « availed itself of a 
thousand resouroes'to retain as much of its ancient 
influence as the spirit of the times would have allow- 
ed. Incautiouslyy however, the cardinri construed 
the answer of Luther, not iiitoar submission to die 
church, but into a vindication of his own doctrines, 
and immediately objected to. him two. points on 
which he had advanced erroneous opinions. The 
first of these was. That the spiritual treasure of the 
church ivhi/:h it (Rstributed in indulgences did not 
consist of the merits of Christ and his saints/* The 
second. That in order to obtain the benefit of the 

sacrament^ 



^ Lutheri propo9, 58. 
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saeramaii^ it was regtdsiie to have an absolute faith c h a p^ 
is its efficatyi^ 3lv> 

1518. 

. What fiirttier could remain to be said on- this ^^ ^^ 
occasion ? Were die contending parties to try the 
weapons of controvert, and oppose authority to 
audxxrity, through the immense mass of all that 
related, or did not relate, to the subject ? And at 
last, who was to be the umpire between them ? 
Or what could prevent either of the parties from 
claimiDg the hcMioiu* of the victory?'' The legate 

was 



X* IttUheri firofim 7. 

^ The canfinal maintained, on the authority of the 
church, ^ that one dit^ of the blood of Chriat, being suf« 
'^ fident to redeem the whole human race, the remaining 
'' part that was shed in the garden, and upon the cross, 
^ was left as a legacy to the church, and might be distii- 
'* butedby indulgences from the Roman pontiff." Luther^ 
Vhilst he admitted that the merits of Christ were necessary 
to saivauon, denied that the pope held them, Uke money in 
a ckcBt s but allowed that he had power to distribute them 
by virtue qf the Jteya of St, Peter I On the second ques- 
tion the Roman church has decided, that a legal obedience^ or 
conibrmityin receiving the sacrament, when combined with 
l^d vKfrk9y is sufficient for saltation ; but Luther insisted, 
that the efficacy of the sacraments depend on the degree of 
faith with which they were received ; an opinion which 
the cardinal treated with such ridicule as to raise a laugh 
among his Italian attendants against Lulher. Luth, o/i, torn* 
ufim 1 64. This opimon, of the necessity oijuith to salva* 
tion, was ever afterwards maintained by Lutlier with great 

firmness 
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c B A p^ was not, however, awaie of his errour ; but having 
_ ^v« cited, on his part, the decisions of the church, and 
1518. in particular, one of the extravagants, or decretals of 
-fit. 43. Clement VI. called Untgenitus^ Lutfaer answered 
him with such full knowledge, both of Ae tenour 
of the decree, and the commentaries upon it, as to 
convince him that nothing was to be obtained bj a 
further controversy. He therefore endeavoured 
to recover the ground which he had lost ; andvkh 
a condescending smile, tdd Luther, that it was 
not his intention to enter into a dispute with him, 
but paternally to exhort him to disavow his errours, 
and submit himself to the judgment of the church. 
Luther had now felt his superiority, and was less 
inclined to comply with this request, than before 
the mterview began. Not choosing, however, and 
perhaps ^ot thinking it safe, to avow an absolute 

dissent 



firmness ; and to such a length did he carry it, " as seem- 
** cd, though perhaps contrary to his intention, to derogate 
^ not only from the necessity of good worka^ but even from 
** their obligation and importance. He would not allow 
<< them to be considered either as the cwutiHonsj or the 
<< meoTU^ of salvation, nor even as a preparation for receiv- 
" ing it.'* V. Maclean^ Mite on Mo»hcim*a Eccle»» Hitt, vol. ii. 
ft* 170. HisdiscipleAmsdorffwent still further, and main- 
tained that good works were an impediment to aatooHon, 
Moaheim. vo/. U. /k. 1T3. Luther endeavoured to explain 
his notion of &ith and works, by saying, *^ Bona opera non 
<' faciunt bonum ; sed bonus vir lacit bona oj^ra. Mala 
<< opera non facinnt malum virum ; sed malus vir ftcit mala 
^ opera." Seckend. lib, U 9ect% xxyii* fi. 100. 



/• 
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diasenly he requested furdier time to deliberate, crap. 
with whidi the cardinal having complied, he took 3tv. 
hbfeave. 1518. 

MX. 43. 

On the following day , Luther, instead of attend- ^^^^ "p- 
ing on the cardinal as was expected, to renew the x. 
deliberations, made his appearance, accompanied 
by four imperial senators, a notary, and witnesses, 
and delivered to die cardinal a protest in writing ; 
in wfaicht after recapitulating the proceedings which 
had already taken place, he declares that he is not 
conscious of having advanced any thing against 
the holy scriptures, the ecclesiastical fathers, the 
decrees of the popes, or right reason ; but that all 
which he has said is catholick, proper, and true. 
Being, however, a man, and therefore liable to 
errour, he submits himself to the church, and offers - 
himself personally, either there . or elsewhere, to 
adduce the reasons of his belief, and to reply to 
all objections that may be made against it/ The 
cardinal again adverted to the objection which he 
had first made on the preceding day ; but Luther, 
in reply, only referred to his protest, and promised 
to give a further explanation of his tenets in writing. 
Accordingly he drew up a full statement of his 
(pinions on the points objected to him, with the 
reasons on which they were founded, which be 
delivered in person on the foUowmg day to the car^ 

dinal 



' Failavichttt Sforia del Conci&o di Trehto, cafi.lx.fi. 79. 
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c H A p« dinal, who affected to treat it as ii Tc tew ri i t to tbe 
^^' purpose ;* altlmugh he told hmi that. be should 
15 Id. send it to Rome, and still persevered in requiring 
JBt. 43. an implicit assent to the authority of the holy see. 

For the purpose of prevailing on Luther to idax 
in his oppotution, the cardinal had recourse toAe 
interference of John Staupitz, vicar general of the 
Augustines/ and Wencesbus Lmceus, two of die 
intimate friends of Luther ; by whose persuauons 
he was induced to address a conciliatory letter to 
the cardinal, in which he acknowledges, that he. has 
been indiscreet in speaking in di8req)ectfiil terms 
of the supreme pontiff; and promises even to be 
dlent in future respecting indulgences, provided 
his adversaries were also con^Ued to be silent, 
or were restrained in their abuse of him. Con* 

cerving, 



* Those who are inclined lo enter into this ampl^ dis* 
cushion of the doctrinal points in dispute^ between Luther 
mid the cardinal, may consult this document in the works 
of Luther, torn, i./r. 165, Ifc. 

^ Staupitz was, in fact, a warm adherent to the. cause of 
Luther, and Pallavicini infonns us, that it was supposed to 
hate* been at his instigation that Luther first opposed him- 
self to the promulgation of indulgences, ^* non misunind^ 
<' il futuro ginoco di queUa mina ch' egli accendeYa.** J^a^ 
lav. Storia del Cone, di Trento. &b. i. cafi. \x. p. 82. That 
Pallavicini was not mistaken in this conjecture sufBcientI]r 
appears by a letter from Luther to Staupitz. v. LuXhtn^ 
op> tQm^'ufi^ 64.^. 
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celving, however, that m his appeanfice and am- chap. 
duct at Augsburg he had now shown a d^;ree <rf ^'^^ 
obedience sufficiently dangerous, he determined 15 is. 
to quk the city. This resoluticHi he communicated •At.4a. 
to the cardinal in another letter, written with great 
temper and moderation, and which, with the fimn- 
er, may be admitted as a sufficient proof, that of 
the personal cfloduct of the cardinal towards him, 
he had no just ground of complaints Before Ms 
<^»rture he prepared an appeal fixim Leo X* 
prejudiced and misled, to Leo X. when better 
infcnncd on the subject ; for die adoption of which 
darii^ measure he excuses himself, in hb last letter 
to the cardinal, by attributing it to the hardships 
of Us situation, and the advice of his friends. He 
^d not, however^ &il to g^ve directions, that after 
his departure, this appeal should be fixed in the 
great square of the ci^; which directions were 
punctually complied with. 

Notwithstanding thedisrepect shown to the car« 
dinal by the abrupt departure of Luther, he did not 
exercise the powers which had been intrusted to 
him, by excommunicating Luther and his adhe- 
rents ; but contented himself with writing to the 
elector of Saxony, expressing his disappointment 
m the conduct of Luther ; and requesting, that if 
he still persevered in hb opposition to the church, 
the elector would send him to Rome, or at least 

banish 

VOL. III. D d 
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OB AT. banisli bim from his dombions;'' The repijr of 
xv» the elector^ in which was enclosed along josdfioi^ 
1518. tory epistle from Luther, was temporale but finn ; 
Mi. 4S. and whilst he expressed his unwillingness to ap- 
prove of any errcHieoiifl doctiineB^ he refiised to 
condemti Luther before such emnirs were proved* 

Papal decree Tbt important distinction wfaid| seems not to 
^^1^^ have occurred to the cardinal of Gaeta was» fabw« 
^***'* ever, fully perceived at Rome. To the puthoiity 
of the church Luther had professed his entire sub- 
mission ; but he had contended, that this authority, 
rightly utiderstood, did not authorize the ofnoioiis 
which he had opposed* The supreme pcmtiff 
eould not enter into a theological contcOveray with 
Luther ; but he could declare the sense in which 
the sacred writings, aiid the former decrees of the 
church, should be explained. Instead, thereibre, 
of adopting the decisive measure of exeommuni-. 
eating the refractory priest, Leo resolved to put 
his sincerity to the test, by a step which, if be 
believed in the infallibility of the church, would 
afford him an opportunity of returning to his duty ; 
and if not, would compel him to desert the ground 
which he had hitherto maintained, as an obedient 
member of the church. He therefore published a 

bull. 



° As this leUer contains the cardinal's account of his 
various interviews with Luther, it is given in Note F. at 
the end of the volume. 
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bfufly \Aach bears date the ninth day of November o ii a f. 
1518, by which he declared, in express terms, that ^^^ 
^ pope> tt the successour of St. Peter, and vicar 1&I8. 
of Chiist upon earth, hath an indisputable pow^ of 'At 43. 
granting indulgences, which wiU avail, as well the 
living, as the deadin purgatory ; and that this doc- 
trine is necessary to be embraced by all who are 
in communion with the church. Luther had now 
no resource but instant submission or open <x>n- 
tumacy: and beingthus driven to extremes, his 
bdd genius prompted him to the latter. Instead 
of repeating his^ former professions, he now dis^ 
covered, that the Roman pontiff, like other men> 
might ML into errour ; and he appealed, by a new ' 
instrument, fix>m the authority of Leo X. to that peak from 
of a general council. The bare mention of such a ^ersi^ 
council, is to the court of Rome equivalent to a ^^ 
declaration of war / but the important events which 

occurred 



▼ Akhoogh Lutlier in his second appeal, which beara 
date the SSth day of November, 1518, haa not expresslf 
asaipicd as a reason for it, the papal bull of the 8th day of 
the same' month ; yet it is highly probable, that he was 
sufficiently informed of its purport, or at least was well 
aware that some measure of the kind would be taken 
against him ; as he expressly sti^s, that ** he hears pro<* 
«ceedings are already commenced against him in the 
^ Roman court, and that judges are appointed to condemn 
^ him/' fcc. So that there can be no doubt that thb de« 
claration of the pope respecting bidulgences^ compelled' 
Luther to appeal from his authority to that of a general 

council* 
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CHAP, occurred at dus period turned the attentioh of £u- 

^^' rope finom theological discus^ons to political dc* 

1518. bates; and Luther was suftrcdy without any great 

^^ ^^* interference from the ^hurch of Rome, to prooecd 

in that course of conduct, fit>m which etcry eflbrt 

hidierto made to deter him, had only served as an 

encouragement to him to persevere. 

i^odron. •pjjg succcss which LuthcT ezperienoed, is 
^ic>>«»* chiefly to be attributed to two circumstances, of 



^•DcccM which he availed himself with uncommon dezteriQr 
to increase the number of his adherents, and to 
give respectability to his cause. He was himself 
a man of considerable learning; and although his 
chief proficieucy was in ecclesiastical and scholas- 

tick 



council. The apologists of the Roman see have indeed 
contended) that the appeal of liuther was not provoked by 
the bull of Leo X. and Maimburg expressly places the 
appeal before the bull ; but this is sufficiently refuted hf 
the dates of the respectiTe instruments, v. Mainu aft. Seek, 
p. 58. Pallavidni also attempts to invalidate the express 
asserdon of Fnu Paoloy that the buUgttve rise to the a/ifteai^ 
because, as he says, it must have required a month to send 
the former from Rome to Germany (a slow progress in a 
business of such urgency) and that it was not published at 
Lintz till the ISth day of December; but this affords no 
proof that Luther was not apprized of its contents ; and at 
all events it is sufficient for the present porpose^ that it 
appears from his appeal, that he knew such measures were 
in agitation, v. Fta* Paolo. Storia del ConciL TrideniimOf 
lib* i, fi. 9« PaUovieitth ^* i« cqfi* Jcii. fu 93« 
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tick stodiesy yet he was not destitute of some jC h a p. 
acquaintance with pdite literature, and was per- ^^' 
fectly aware of the advantages which he should ^^^^• 
obtain by combining his own cause with that of ^^ ^^* 
the advancement of learning, and thereby securing J- "*j?"- 
the fiivour and assistance of the most eminent caaie witk 
schdars of the time. In the letter already cited, v^JLutt of 
written by him to Melancthon, on his leaving **'*'"*^*^ 
Wittembei^ to repair to Augsburg, this object is 
apparent ; and many other indications of it appear 
in his works. His friends are always represented 
by him as the friends and patrons of liberal stu^ 
dies ; and his adversaries are stigmatized, in the 
most unqualified terms, as stupid, illiterate, and 
contemptible.'' Notwithstanding the gravity of 
his cause, he is at some times sarcastically jocular ; 
and his parody on the first lines of the .£neid, 
whilst it shows that he was not unacquainted with 
pro&ne writers, contains an additional proof of his 
endeavours to mark his enemies as the enemies of . 
all improvement.' On this account he sought with 

great 



V '* Neque enim ignoraotiorem Asinum ego vidi,*' &c. 
'* gaudeo plane me damnatum abs te, tam tenebiicoso cere- 
^ bro,** says Luther, of Jac. Hoogstratem, a Dominican in- 
qmntor, who had exhorted the pope to use no other reme- 
dies than fire and sword to free the world from such a pest 
tsLuther« v. Ltuh* ofi> vol, i./k. 103. bm 

s ^ AdverwB armatum inrum CochUutru 

^ Anna rinunque cano, Mogani qui nuper ab oris, 

^ Leucoream 
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c B A F« grat cflraestncssy in die iOonmiCBoeiiKiit of ms 

3^v« imdertaking, to attach EIrasmQs to his cause; as he 

1518. had already done AMancdion.^ And ^iAaa^ 

Ml4S* by the violence of hb proceedings, and the orer* 

bearii^ manner in wliich he enfiorced his own 

peculiar ofnnions, he afterwards lost^ in a great 

. degree, tlie support of that eminent schohu- ; yet 

be has himself acknowledged, diat the credit and 

learning of Erasmus were of no inconsidcnible 

service to him/ This attempt to umte the cause 

of literature with that of reform, is also fiequeotljr 

noticed by Elrasmus. ^* I know not how it has 

« K«».w..«^^ >» gjiyg 1,^^ « bm itig certain, that they 

"who 



IK I I -r** 



" Leucoream, (kto stolidua, Saxonaque Tenit 
^ Littonif multum ille et fuiiis vexatus et ttstro, 
** Vi tcelerum, memorem, Rasorum dadis ob fawn ; 
*< Multaquoque et Satuna passas, quo perderet aibem^ 
^ h^cTTttque malum Hudatf genus unde malorum 
^ Errorumque Patres, atque alti gloria PapB.** 

Luth. oft. voL ii. fi. 567. 

y MelancthoU} addressing Erasmus (January, 1519) 
says, ^ Martinus Luther studiosisumus nominis tui« per 
** omnia tibi probaii cupit." £r<u. Eju Hb. t. Efi* 37. /k« 
339. jBcf. Xon^. 1643. 

* *' Optarim magnc^iere ut tuo dono contentus, litcraa 
^ et linguas, sicut hactenus, cum magno fhictu et laude 
*< iedstiy coleres, omares, proveheres* Quo studio noq 
<< nihil et mihi serviyisti, ot multum tibi me debere £&tear ; 
^ et certi in ea re te Teneror et suqitcio sinoero animo*'* 
J[MtluadEra/$.mo/i.vQLm0ti.2^Om 
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*' who first opposed tbraiadves to Luflie^i voe cmAVi 
^* ld9Q the enemies of learning ; and hence its 3tv« 
^' firieiids were leas adverse to him, lest by assist^ isia. 
'^ ijig his adversaries they should injure their ofwn A.4t. 
^^ cause*''* Erasmus could, however, ham been 
at no loss to know how this was efibcted, for cer- 
tauily no one contributed to it in so eminent a 
degree as himself; as may sufficiently appear from 
numerous paasaiges in hb letters, in whkfa he has 
most forcibly inculcated these sendtnents.^ Afters- 
wards, indeed, when the inflexible iemper of Lu« 
ther had given oflfence to Erasmus, and when 
perfaqis the danger of adhering to tum had in- 

creaaedy 

* Erarni, Eft. Jodoco Jomty Hb* zvii* £fi» 18. yk. 764* 

^ ^ Non conquiescent (Lutheri inixnici) donee linguas 
<* ac bonas Bteras omnes tubverterint.'* £rai. Eft. Ge* 
rardo MrvitmagOf Ub, xiL Eft* 17 •fi. 604. 

— — ** Breviter sic sgunt, ut noa minus Ixdantopti* 

^ mas literas ac linguasy quam iMtherum** £ra§m» £fi» 
Cofi. Penimgeroj Mb* sii. Efi* 30, fi. 633. 

Entsmus was accused of having laid tlie egg which 
Lutlier hatched. This appeara in his letter to Joaaner 
C^aarius 7 Kal. Jan. 1534* ^ EgopepciioTam, Luthenis- 
^ ekclusit. Miram Ter6 dictum, Minoritamm istorumt 
^ magn&que et bon& puke dignum. Ego posui ovum gal« 
*^ Unaceum, Lutheru^ exclusit puUum longi dissimillimum» 
^ Nihfl miror ab istis ventribus t«Jia dicta profiscisci, te* 
^ detairor cum ilfia sentire.** Eratm* Eft. Rb, zz. Eft. S4i 
AM9. 
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H A p> eiMaed, Erasmus endeavoured to {histraie the 
^^* efects of his former labours, and to convince his 
1518; friends, diat the cause of leamuig, of iviuch he 
JU. 4S. oonsidered himself, and Reuchlb, as the patrons 
inGiennahjr, had no connexion whatever widi that 
of Luther.^ But the opinion was now too deeplj 
impressed on the pubtick mind, and all his efibrts 
served rather to establish than obliterate it. The 
^ advantages which Luther derived from this cir* 
cumstance are incalculable. Hb adversaries wen 
treated with derision and contempt ; and the pob* 
lick opinion was so strongly in his &vour, that his 
exponents could scarcely find a printer in Ger- 
many who would publish their works.^ Nor is it 
improbable, that the same reasons which attached 

the 



« *^ Esse video quii quo xnagis conununirent bctionem 
<< suamt conati sunt causam bonarum hterarum, cauaam 
^ Reuchlinii meamque causam cum Lutheri cau8& conjun- 
^ gere, cum his nihil ait inter ae commune.*' JSratm* £p. 
Leo X* 4r6. xiv. £fim 5. /L 656* 



^ Mihi semper studium fuit Lutheri causam i tui bona- 
<* rumque literarum cau5& aejungere, quod eares et noa 
^ Tocaret in communem mvidiam, et ilium ne tantidam 
** quidem sublevaret, aed aliis aliter eat visum,'* fcc. JSivmu 
£/i» Joan* RcueMmOf l^.xiL j^ 16./k. 60S* 

^ Erasmus writing to Henry VIII. from Baale* sajra, 
<« hie opinor nuUua est Typographua qui auait excQdere» 
« quod verbulo atUngat Luihermm* Contra Pontificem licet 
^ scnbere quidvis." £num. £ju iib^ xx*£fi* 49. /k. 20a9. 
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iht BtQttcniiQent scholars in Germany to die cause chap. 
of Lulher, operated dso in Italy to prevent that ^^* 
opposition which might otherwise have defiated ^^^^- 
his siccesS) or at least have retarded his progress* '^* ^^ 
But Sadoleti, Bembo, and the rest of the Italian 
scholars, kept aloof from the contest, unwilling to 
betray the interests of literature by defending the 
dogmas of religion ; and left the vindication of the. 

■ 

mpst important interests of the church, to scholas* 
tick disputants, exasperated bigots, and illiterate 
monks, whose writings^ for the most part, injured 
the cause they were intended to d^nd. 

The other method adopted by Luther, to in- 
crease the number and secure the attachment of"* ^"^ 
his fiiends, appeared in his continual protestations, opinkma t* 
that he Mils at all times ready to submit his opinions reason ud 
to the test of reason and scripture, and to the decU 
»on of enlightened and unprejudiced judges. Bdd,. 
and even sarcastick as his propositions were, he 
a&cted to ofkr them only as questions for disputa- 
tion, of the truth of which he was not himself, in 
all cases, fuHy convinced ; and whilst he challenged 
the strictest inquiry of hb adversaries, he deprecated 
as unjust and tyrannical, the adoption of any severe 
measures against him, until his errours were clearly 
demonstrated. Declarations apparendy so just and 
reasonable gsdned him many powerful iriends. 
Even his sovereign, and great patron, the elector 
of Saxony, seems to have considered this as a de« 
eisive proof of the rectitude of his views. After 
Tex.. III. 1 e assuring 
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c R A ?• assuring the cardinal lliario, in a letter vAiiHtk btdrs 
...ZIl— the date of August, 1518, that he had n6t even 
1 5 Id. perused the controversial works of Luther, he adds, 
JEt. 43. (( J ^^ informed, however, that he has always been 
" ready to make his appearance before impartial 
** and prudent judges, arid to defend his doctrines ; 
^* and that he avows himself willing, on all occa* 
" sions, to submit to and embrace those more 
correct opinions, which may be taught him oii 
the authority of the holy scriptures.^'* In 
the axioms of Erasmus, in which he seems to 
have suggested to Luther some c^ the leading 
points on which he ought more particularly to 
insist, we find Ae same sentiment repeated.*^ 
It is also occasionally referred to in (he letters 
of Erasmus, in such a manner, as to show thai 
this part of the conduct of Luther had contri- 
buted, in a great degree, to secure the &vour and 
concurrence of that eminent scholar. ^* The papal 
" bulls may have more weight," says he, " but a 
*^ book filled with good aipiments, derived fix>m 
** the sacred writings, and which pretends to teach 
" only, and not to compel, will always be prefared 
** by men of real learning ; for a well informed 
^' mind is easily led by reason, but does not readily 

" submit 

* V. EfiUt. Fred. Dueia Saxon, ad Cbrd&i. ^. OeorgU. in 
oji* Lutheri. voi» i./k» 160« 

f ^* Ipse videtur omnibus xquis xquum petere, cum 
<< offerat se disputation! public;^, et submittat se judicibos 
^ non suspectis**' JSraam, jixibm. in Luth* ofi. voL ii. /k. S 14 
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*^ sulifliit to HUl^bori^k.'^ * This conduct on the c ^ a p« 
part of .Luther, at th^ same time that it confirmed ^v* 
die attacihibent of his friends, depressed and yijured l^ l b< 
the cause of his opponents j wIk), by declining the ^^ ^** 
challenget gave rise to suspicions tliat they were 
unable to defiaid byitason, those doctrines which 
they wished to enfixce by violence and by threats. 
Plausble, however, as this conduct may appear on 
die part of Loitber, it iQust be confessed, that its 
success was nkuch beyond what might reasonably 
have been expected fixim it; and that it was, in 
fict, little moi;e than a vcfl thrown over the eyes 
bodi of his ^lemies, and his friends. Both parties 
might, WitiiQut any extraordinary sagacity, have 
perceived, that between an entire obedience to the 
decrees of the Romish church, and a direct oppo- 
sidoa to them, there is no miedium. To doubt 
the supreme authority of the holy see m matters of 
faith — to call upon her to defend her doctrines by 
arguments — ^to question the rectitude of those opi- 
nions which have been silently and respectfully 
assented to for ages — ^to assert those of a contrary 
tenour — to enforce them, not only by reason and 
scripture, but by sarcasm and abuse — and finally, 
to in^ach die auttuMity of the church itself, by 
requiring the dispute to be heard by impartial 
judges, is to throw offall obedience, and to appear 
in open tebeHion. Could the supreme pontiff lay 

aside 



s Mratm. Efu FrancUco Cranevcldhy Hb. xy* Eft. S.fi 
690. 



tss 
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c H A p* to whidi he cmtd his yictoiy^ he \fas enaUied, 

XV. after te had onc^ establUied hkiiis^ 

j^jg qmik>n» to ikfiaid hiniflelf agaitat those who pre- 

JEt. 43. sumed to di£br fixim him, as he had before diflEbced 

firom the church of Rome; and the conduct of 

Luther, in enforcing hb own peculiar dog;inas, 

and sUencing dioae who Of^iosed his tenets, may 

justify the assertion, tibat if he had been pope in^ 

stead of' Leo X« he would have defended the 

chuitji against a much more formidable adversary 

than the monk of Wittemberg. 



CHAP. XVI. 



1518. 

ENCOURAGEMENT .^ven to men of talents at Romt 
Italian poet»-—Sanaz2aro—Tebaldeo— Bernardo Ac- 
eohiy called L'Unicb Aretino— Bembo— BeaztancH-* 
Mobea— Ariosto^^His apologue respecting Leo %**^ 
Effett of fais writinga on the taste ^f Europe—- Vittoria 
Colonnfr—Veronica GamtMura— Costanza' D'Avalofr^ 
TuUia D'Aragona— Gaspara Stampa — Laura Battifer- 
ra — La Poesia Bemesca— Francesco Bertii— Character 
of his writifigs— His Orlando Innamorato— -Teofilo 
Folengi— His Maccaronick poems. and other works- 
Imitators of the ancient classick writers— Trissino-^ 
Introduces the Versi Sciolti or Italian blank verse— 
His Italia Liberata da' Goti— Giovanni Rucellai-— His 
didacUckpoem Le Api— His tragedy of Oreste— Luigi 
Alamanni-— His poem entitled La Coldvazione— Gene- 
ral classification of the ItaliAn writers— The Italian 
Dtama* 



JL HE tranquillity which Italy now enjoyed^ and 
die fiivour aod munaficcnce of the supreme pontiff, ^ivi 
tt length tailed forth and expanded those seeds of ijjg. 
genius, wluch although they had been sown by the mu 43. 
provident hand of his &ther, at the close of the 

preceeding 
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CHAP, preceding century, had, under the dark and stormy 
^^^* pontificates of hb predecessors, narrowly escaped 
1518. entire extirpation. From the time of the elevaticm 

Mt. 43. of Leo X. the city of Rome had become the gene- 
ral resort of men of talents and of learning from all 



tomcnor parts of Italy ; who being attracted as well by the 
umml ** charms of that literary society which was there to 
be met with, as by ^ well kmwn dispo^tion of 
the pontiff to encourage and reward superiour 
merit, either chose that place as their stationaiy 
residence, or paid it long and (requent visits. Nor 
was it only tpjhegrav^ and the learned that Rome 
held forth its attractioas.. Whoever excelled in 
any art or;adcompHshmctot that could iiflbnl amase- 
ment ; idioever, in shokt, cocdd render himself 
dther the cause, or the object, of mirth, wascer* 
tain of receiving a{ Rome, and even in the pontifical 
palace, a hearty welcome, and often a splendid re- 
ward. 

taiiwpoett. In the gay tribe that exist only in the sunshine 
of prosperity, the poets hold a distinguished rank ; 
but the fountain of poetry ran at this time in two 
separate currents, and whilst some of them drank 
at the Tuscan stream, a still greater number imbi- 
bed the pure waters firom the Latian spring. In 
considering the state of ^ate letters at this period, 
it will be necessary to keep in vie w this distinctioD ; 
and our first attention wiU tbereibre be turned 
towards those writers, who are chiefiy known to 

the 
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die present times b^ their poetical productions in c r a p. 
their native tongue. ^^^* _ 

1518. 

Among those few men of distinguished talents Mi. 43. 
who, after having ornamented the academy of Na^ 
pies, had survived the desolation of their country> 
and whose exertions contributed to the preserva- 
don of a true taste in Italian composition^ Sanazzaro 
must not be forgotten.* In the course of the pre- 
ceding p^s we have seen him on several occasions 
employing his powers in exciting his countr]anen 
to resist their invaders, 'or in expressing hb indig-* 
nant sorrow at their subjugation. His Italian com- 
positions seem to have been chiefly produced before 
the pontificate of Leo X. and it has already been 
remarked, that the superiour applause obtained by 
Pietro Bembo in his Italian writbgs, b supposed 
to have induced Sanazzaro to direct his talents 
towards the cultivation of the Latin tongue. It 
may, however, with justice be observed, that if 
the Venetian excel the Neapolitan in elegance and 
correctness of style, yet in vigour of fency, and 
strength of expression,' the latter has generally the 
advantage.^ Nor cui it be doubted, that if he had 

persevered 

* v. Ante chap. ii. vol. i, /k. 1 1 1. 

^ Of this, his seventeenth Canzone j in which he laments 

the obstacles that oppose his attempts to immortalize hitf 

name hy his writings, may be esteemed a suiBEicient proof. 

▼o&. III. V f The 
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CHAP, persei^ered in his ^xenions, and undertaken a werk 
XY'i* deserving of liis talents^ lie wo.i|]4 haye ^tsiblisb* 
1 filler ed a reputation, as an Italian poet, whiph would 

^t. 4a, icprcety have been excelled by that of any other 
writer of whom Italy can boast.^ 



Tdnideo. Anoth^ surviving member of the 

academy was Antonio Tebaldeo. He was a 
native of FerFara, bom in the year 1463,^ ami 
educated to the profession of Medicine; ia 
whicb, however, it is not probable that he 
made any great prc^ciency, as it appears thai 
from bis youth he had been devoted to the 
study of poetry, and was accustomed to recite hia 
verses tQ the musick of his lute. A collection of hia 
. poems was published by his cousin Japopo Te- 
baldeo at Modena, in the year 1499 ; contrary, aa 
it has been s^d, to the wishes of the author, who 
was sensible of their ioaccuracies and defects. It 
was probably for this reason that heJtumed his 

attention 



Tlie reader will find this poem in Mr. Mathias*8 elegant 
selection of the Foeti Lirici d*Itaiiay vol. i. fi. 105. 

^ The Italia^ poems of Sanazzaro have generallf beeA 
published with his Arcadia, of which there have been 
numerous editions. Of these the most complete and correct 
are those by Comlno, Paduay 1723. 4^. and by 
Venicey 1752. 8». 

* Giomdle d'ltal. iii, 374. 



attention to La^ poetrjr, in which he k ackiioW- c ff a Fa 
ledged to have been more succes^ui than in hfa ^^^* 
Italian compositions.^ Soon after the deviation of isia. 
Leo X. Tebakteo toodc up his residence in Rome, ^t^49. , 
and the pontiff ;s said to have presented him with 
a purse of five hiindi^ ducats in retom for a Latin 
epigram in fak praise/ A more autiieatiGk testi- 
mony of the high fivour which he had obtained 
with the pontiff^ appears ki a letter yet preserved 
£t>m lieo to the canons of Verona, recommending 
to them one Dontiizio Poniedelli, a scholar of T^- 
batdeo, *^ whom," says he, speaking of the mastei^, 
*^ I greatly esteem, both for the proficiency whicA 
'^ he has made in usefnl studieis, and for his poetii 
'^ cai talents. '^^ Hb ajkprobation is also expressed 
in terms t)f equal kindness, on recommending Te« 
bddeo tothe office of superintoident of the bridgri 
efSorga ; an employment which probably required 
no perscHial attendance, and certainly produced a 
con^deraUe income, as the pontiff adds, as a reason 
fen* hb interferente, ** that it might enable Tebal- 

" deo 



« 7tr&690Mf Sfartu del Lett. Kdl. yi. ii. 1 54. 

f OwnmU d^hol. iiu 376. Jlrab. Sloria delia Lett. ItaU 
tLu* 155. 

' ^ Qui quidem Doniitius aTumnus sit Antonii Thebal- 
*^ del, quern ego virum propter'ejus pracstantem in optima- 
^ rum artium studiis doctrinam) pangendisque carniinibus 
^' nuiificain iodustfiam, unice dittgo«*' Bemb. £fi. nam, 
Letm. X. Hbm u. Jifi* ii* 
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CHAP. '<deo to support Umadf in affluence.*'^ After llie 
^^^- death of Leo X, TebaUeo contiDued to rcade in 
1518. Bome, but with his great patron he spears to have 
•^ ^* lofit the means of even a competent support, and 
was obliged to resort to Bembo, who aflforded 
him a temporary asustance.^ He lired until the 
year 1537> and for a c<Misiderable time before his 
death was confined to his bed, " having no other 
*^ com|dainV' as we are informed by one erf* his 
fiiends, *' than the loss cf his reli^ for wine. At 
*^ the same time he poured forth lus qngnims «idi 
^^ greater profusion dian ever, and was surrounded 
f^ at all hours by his learned fiiends;" butiAer the 
invectives which he had writtenagainst die French, 
some of which we have before had occasion to 
notice, it may surprise us to hear, diat he had 
become '* their warm partisan, and an implacable 

enemy 



^ Leon X P* M. Legato, jMntpntfuu 

^ Antonium Thebaldeum, probum hominem atque fai 
^ bonanim artium, in primisque poeddes studfis, tmn 
*^ nostra, turn Ladna ling:ua &cile prsstantem virum, mul* 
^ tos jam aanos unice diligo* Cui cum Porlom mumis, 
<* quod in ponte Sorgis fiuminis est Avinioncnus diceceseos 
^ Legationis tu«, conferri cupiam, ut co sese alere ac sua* 
^ tentare tiberaliter possit ; peto abs te TcIia, ul homo 
^^ egrcgius et excellens, et. mihi ralde charus eo munere 
*^ per nos te libente afficiatur." Dat* nonis* Aug. Anno 
secundo, Roma. 

* Bembi. Rfu v. iii. ff^. v. ItrtAoB. SioHa deOa Leii. 
ItoL Tl* iL 155, 
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** enemy to the empcrour," From the censures oTck at. 
Muratori, who considers Tebaldeo as one of the ^^i- 
corrupters d the literary taste of the age,^ he has ^^i^* 
been defended by several authors, and among the **t* -**• 
rest by Baniffiddi and Tirabosclii; the latter of 
whom,' although he acknowledges his defects, 
asserts his claim to rank among the 'best poets of 
his dme.^ 

• Not less celebrated for his poetical effusions, ■'"•^ 
and much more distinguished by his exquisite led L'uniM 
skiU in adapting his verses to the musick with 
which he accompanied them, was Bernardo Ac- 
cdti of Arez2o, usually called, on account of his 
exccSenoe in thb dqsartment, Z' Uriico ^Aretino. 
He was one of the sons of Benedetto Accolti, 
author of the well known historv of the crusades ;^ 
and his elder brother, Pietro Accdti, was dignified 
by Julius II. with the rank of Cardinal. In his 
youth he was a frequent visiter at the court of 

Urbino, 



i Muratori deUaperfetta Poema. Ub. iv. ii. 303, 303. 

^ Of the Italian works of Tebaldeo, no complete col- 
has, I believe, hitherto been published; although 
the learned Apostolo Zeno, more than half a century since, 
indicated the sources from which such an edition might be 
' formed* v* JVbie aiia BibU Ital, di Fontanim, ii. 55* 

1 Of Benedetto some account is given in the Lr/e qf 
Lorenzo d^ Med* i. 90. 
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CHAP, Urbino, and is enmnerated by Casti^liotie among 
XVI. those eminent men who were accvstomed to 
1518. assemble evexy evening in die apartments of ^ 
Mu 43. dutchess, for the enjoyment of literary conversa' 
tion/"" On his arrival at Rome, in the pontificate 
of Leo X. he was received with great fiivour by 
that pontiff, who soon afterwards appointed him 
one of the apostolick secretaries ; an employinent 
which conferred both honour and emolument. It 
has also been asserted, that Leo was so ddigbted 
widi his uncommon talents, that he confened on 
him the dotchy of Nejn ;*" and although this has 
been denied, on the testimony of one of the letters 
of Accolti, in which he complains that he had been 
devested, by Paul III. of the sovereignty €)i tUd 
place, which he had purchased with hb own 
money ; yet it is a matter of little isiportenoet 
whether he owed his possessions to ihe gift of the 
pope» or purchased them by the aid of hb bounty; 
and in fict, in the letter referred to, he {^tributes 
tlus acquisition, as well to his own merits, as to 

the 



m 



Outig&one^ Libro del Cortegiano, Ub, i./k« 36, 37* 



* ^ Bemardus Cogpomento UhkuMj omni liteffaram at- 
^ que nobiliaumaram artium perhia Insignlt, Infer cele« 
^ bres dlos ea tempestate Utbinates Acadcmicotf aBcitas, a 
^ Leone X. anno issp. Kepesis dominata donaKra eat. KtM 
<< di Benedetto mo fiadre in Jronte al diaiogo de pr^BtwiUia 
« vivorum aui ^mu** afi. Mazzucheh Scrittori d^JUal* i. 66. 
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the money disbursed by him.'' TUsdominioDwasc h ap4 
afterwds restored Id him, itappcMringtfaathcwas ^tvi. 
9ucceeded in ]l by his ill^;ilimate son Alfinso.^ Of isis. 
the asConiahing eflEccts which the talents of Accdti Mx. 4S» 
produced among all ranks of people at Rome, Umg 
after the time of Leo X. a voy particular account 
is ^ven by his licentious countryman Pietro An* 
tino, who assures usy ^' that when it was known in 
'^ Rome, that the celestial Bernardo Accohi in- 
^' tended to recite his Ycrses, the shops were shut up 
^^ as for a holiday, and all persons hastened to par^ 
^* take of the entertainmenL That on such occa- 
'* ttOQs he was sunxNmded by the prelates and 

" chief 



« Leitere •critte al Sig. Pietro Aretmo^ lib. ufi.Ul.afi. 
Mazz. Serittori d^ItnL u 66. 

I* A£izzuch* Serittori d* ItaU L 67. ^ Ebbe la Sig^oiia 
^ A NefH, e d'idtre Castefla nello stato Ecclesiastico da 
^ Leon X. la quale poactt dopo la morte £ esao Bernardo, 
^ se^ta in Roma nel 1534, da dementi VII. fii data ad 
^ AUbnao 8UO figliudo naturale.** Mbnitt, htoria del De* 
eamerome^ par. ii. ro/k. xxxL A* 338. There appears, how* 
erer, seoie degree of inconsistency in these accounts ; for 
if Bernardo was deprived of his possessions by Paul III. 
how could they be restored to his son Alfonso, by Clement 
VII. who preceded Paul in the pontifical chair, and died in 
1534 ? The annotator on the Ragionamcnti of Vasari, thus 
relates this circumstance ; '^ Leone X. dono al Unico^ nel 
^ 1530, col titolodi Ducato, la Cltta di Nepi, posta nel 
'^ patrimonio di S. Pietro; la quale poi, nel 1536, per la 
^ mone di lui senza successione, ritotnu alia Santa Sede." 
Ea^onam.fi. 93. Ed^Arezz. 1763. 
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CHAP.'* chief persons of the city, honoured by die solemn 

XVI* " light of torches, and attended by a numerous 

1518. ^* body of Swiss guards." The same author also 

At. 43, adds, that he was himself once sent by the pope to 

request that Accol^ would ft vour hid holiness with 

a visit, as he had already promised ; and that the 

poet *^ no sooner made his appearance in the vene« 

" rable hall of St. Peter, than the vicar of Christ 

^* cried out, open aU the doons and let in the crowd. 

^^ Accolti then cited a Temalej in honour of the 

blessed Virgin ; with which his auditors were so 

*' delighted, that they unanimously exclaimed, l(mg 

•* live the divine poety the unparalleled Accolti.^^"^ 

Distinguished as Accolti was by such unbound- 
ed approbation, one circumstance only is wanting 

to 



4 Latere di P» Aretinoy v. 46. Maxzuehet* Smttori d" 
liaUa u 66. If the reader be curious to inquire what were 
tbe sublime and pathetick passages, which produced so 
wonderful an effect on the audien^p, he may be gratified bj 
perusing the following lines to the virgin, which are cited 
in the letter of Pietro Aretino, as having given occasion t» 
such extravagant applause ; 

*< Quel generasti di cui concepesti ; 
^ Portasti quel di cui fosti &ttura ; 
*^ £ di te nacque quel di cui nascesti/* 

Happy days ! when poetick honours were so easily attain- 
ed* The whole of this Temale is printed in the early edi- 
tions of the works of Accolti ; and may be consulted by 
such of my readers as approve the above specimen. 
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to his glory — ^that his works should have perished chap. 
along with him. Unfortunately, however, some xvj< 
of them have survived their author, and although 1518. 
they are not wholly devoid of merit, yet they are -fit. 43, 
so far inferiour to the idea that must have been 
formed of them from the accounts given of their 
astonishing effects, as greatly to detract from his 
fame. Among these is his dramatick poem entitled 
Virginia, written in ottava and terza rima^ and 
represented for the first time at Siena, on the mar- 
riage of the Magnifico Antonio Spanocchi. ' This 
piece, which may be enumerated amongst the 
earliest productions of the ItaUan drama, is founded 
on the story of Giletta di Nerbona, one of the no- 
vels of Boccaccio ; but the scene is changed from 
France to Naples, and the name of Firginia was 
g^ven by the author to his heroine, in reference to 
that of his own daughter, who became the wife of 
the count Carlo Malatesti, lord of Sogliano. ' Of 
the lyrick pieces of Accolti, which are not nu- 
merous, his Strambotti have been most commend- 

ed, 



^ As appears from the title of the early editions, also 
V. Manrd Isioria del Decamerone^ par. ii cafu zxxL fi. 

sar. 

• Mazzuchelil denominates him, ^ il Conte Giambat- 
tista Malatesu," and adds, that Virginia brought her 
husband 10,00() crowns, which in those days was consider- 
ed as a very large portion. Scriuori d*Ifol» L 67. 

VOL. III. Q g 
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c H A P. ed, and of these hb verses entitled ^tJiay are in* 
^^^' comparably the best.* Besides the writings of 
1518. Accolti which have been published, he left a poem 
At. 49. m manuscript, entitled The Ubercdity of Leo X. 
which ah eminent critick asserts, was written in a 
fine style, and full of matter. Of his style a veiy 
sufficient specimen remains, but we may be allowed 
to regret the loss of those anecdotes, which the 
poem of Accolti would have transmitted to us re- 
specting Leo X. and which would, in all probability 
bive done 'so much honour to his memory. 

The person, however, to whom the Italian cri- 
ticks have unanimously attributed the praise of hav- 
ing, both by his precept and example, revived a 
true taste in Tuscan literatture, was a native of 

Venice, 



' The works of Aocolti irere first printed at Florence) 
w# Btanza di Me9tandT^j^ Francesco EosMeigU tuU vi. di Jigot^ 
tOy 1513.8^. Again at Florence in 1514. 1S«. at Venice 
in 1515, at Florence in 1518, and at Venice in 1719, by 
TAcolo 2^oi/dHoc Finccniio ComfiagriMf with the fiallowih^ 
title: 

^ Ops&a mota del ttrechriaemo Mnter Bemdrdo Jecoi* 
*^ ft, ^retinoy Scripture \4fio9tQlicoy ^ Abbrcuiatwrt* 
^ Zocj Sonetij CapiioUy Strammottij ^ una Commedia 
*< con dtd ca/dtoSy uim m laude deta Madonna^ taUro dc 
« ta F^deJ* 

In the tide page of this edition is the figure of Accolti in 
meditation. 
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t, ^ illustrious Pietro Bembo. ^^ It was chap. 
•' he who (^ned a new Augustan age, who emu- ^^^* 
^^ lated Cicero and Vii^I with equal success, and 1$18. 
** recalled in his writings the elegance and purity -^- 43. 
" of Petrarca and of Boccaccio.'' The early part 
of the life of Bembo had been divided between 
amusement and study; but neither the circum- 
stances of his &mily nor his own exertions had 
enabled hinvto provide for his support, - in a man- 
ner equal to hb rank, or his habits of life. His ap- 
pointment by Leo X. to the important office of 
pontifical secretary, not only gave him a fixed resi- 
daace, but enabled him, by it3 emoluments, to 
secure a respectable coippetency ; his salary of one 
d}ousand crowns having been increased, by the 
grant of ecclesiastical revenues, to the annual 
amount of three thousand. "" The societyr which. 
Bembo met with at Rome was highly congenial to 
his taste ; and he appears, fix>m his letters, to have 
enjoyed it with no common relish. Amongst his 
most intimate firiends and associates we find the 
cardinals da Bibbiena, and Giulio de' Medici, the 
poets Tebaldeo and Accolti, the inimitable artbt 
Ba&eUe d' Urbino, and the accomplished noble* 
man Baldassare Castiglione. The high reputation 
which Bembo enjoyed throu^iout all Italy, induced 
the pontiff to employ him occasionally in important 

embassies ; 



* Maxztuh. Seritlari (t ftol. art. P. Bfmbo. iv. 739. 
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CHAP, embassies ; but Bembo was designed by nature ra- 
xvJ* ther for an elegant writer, than a skilful negotiatCM-, 
1518. and his missions were seldom croi/i'ned with suc- 
JKt. 43. cess. In the execution of his office as pontifical 
secretarj', he is, howe\'er, entitled to great com- 
mendation, and the letters written by him, and his 
associate Sadoleti, first demonstrated that the pu- 
rity of the Latin idiom was not incompatible with 
the forms of business, and the transaction of pub- 
lick affiurs. A short time before the death of Leo X. 
Bembo had retired from Rome, on account, as has 
been generally supposed, of the infirm state of his 
health ; but there is reason to conclude, that al- 
though this was the pretext, he had some cause of 
dissatisfaction with the pontiff, and that he left it 
with a resolution never more to return. Being 
now released from Ae cares of business, he chose 
as his residence the city of Padua. He had already 
selected, as the partner of his leisure, a young 
woman named Morosina, whom he fi^equently 
mentions in his letters, and who continued to 
reside with him until the time of her death, in 
the year 1535 ; a period of neariy twenty two 
years. By her he had two sons and a daughter, the 
latter of whqm he educated with great attention. * 

The 



▼ Lucitio, one of his sons, died young in 1531. Tor- 
foa^ who was admiued into the chorch, and became a 
canon of Padua, dist]ng:uished himself by his literary ac- 
quirements. Helena was married in 1543, to Pletro Gia- 

denigO) 
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The revcbues which he derived from the liberality chap. 
of hb great patron, now enabled him to enjcy the ^^^* 
liber^ of a private life, devoted to his own studies isiBi 
and pleasures, and to the society of his. friends. He -*^ *^* 
here formed, by great expense and assiduity, a col-^ 
lection of the ancient manuscripts oC the .Gneek* and* 
Roman audiors, which in point. of number and 
value was exceeded by very few in Italy. Of dicsc . 
works the greater part have since been incorpo- 
rated into the libraiy of the Vatican. To these he: 

. . added 



denigo, a noble Venetian. Mazzuch, Scrittori ^ ItaU iv« 
741. Agostino Beazzano has celebrated her accomplisb- 
ments in one of his sonnets beginning, 

^ Helena, del gran Bembo altero pegno.'* 

M orosina is said to have been buried in one of the 
churches of Padua, with the following inscription ;. Hit 
jacet Moroaina^ Petri Bemln ConctUnna. But Mazzuchelli 
has shown that this epitaph is fictitious. She was in fact, 
interred in the church of S« Bartolommeo at Padua : orer 
her sepulchre is inscribed 

Morodn€^ Torquati Bembi Matrix 
Obiit 8 Idtia Auguati m.d.xxxv. 

Bembo is said to have regarded her as a legitimate wife. 
That he loved her with a sincere and constant affection ia 
apparent from the grief which he suffered on her loss I 
on which occasion eleven of his sonnets remain) which 
have more pathos than any of his other wiitirigs, v. ei 
Bemb, Eft. Fanu &b. vi. £!fu 66, 67. Lcttere voiguri. voi* ii» 
I^.ii. ^. 14. 
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e H A p« added a cabinet of coins and medals» enriched widi 
3^^^' other ancient ^ecimens of art A parted his time 
U ia« was spent at hb country residence of. ViUa*bo22a» 
M1.4Z. in the vicinity of Padua, where he devoted himself 
to the study of botany. The garden which he here 
completed and furnished with plantb, is noticed by 
various authors. In this state of independence a 
great part of his writings were produced, and such 
was the happiness which he enjoyed, that whoi, 
in the year 15S9, he was unexpectedly nominated 
by Paul III. to the rank of cardinal, he is said to 
have hesitated for some time whether he should 
accept that dignity. "" His choice was, however, 
at last determined by his having accidentally heard, 
at the celebration of mass, the priest pronoimce the 
words, Peter j/ollaw me^ which he chose to under- 
stand as applied to himself. He now once mme 
repaired to Rome, where he was highly favoured 
by the pontiff, who conferred upon him many 
lucrative benefices ; and where he found in the 
"College many of his former friends, particularly 
the cardinals Contarino, Sadoleti, Cprtese, and the 

English 



^ The pains which Bembo afterwards took to obviate 
the objections that had been made to his moral conduct, 
and his flattering letters to Paul III. seem, however, to 
contradict the report encouraged by Beccatelli, his bio- 
grapher, and others, that he reluctantly acceded to this 
promotion. 

y 

^ Petre^ tequere me% tei v, MazzuchelU^ hr. 746* 
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English carffinal Reginald Pole, who then held a c r a f* 
h^ rank both in the political and fiteraiy world, ^▼'r 
In this city Bembo terminated his days, in the year i s 1 8. 
1547, being then upwards of seventy-six years <rf *^ *'• 
age.« 

The high commendations bestowed on die wri- 
tfaigs 6f Bembo by almost all his contemporaries, 
have been oxifirmed by the best criticks of sue- 
:ceeding times ; nor can it be denied, diat by select, 
ing as his models Boccaccio and Petrarca, and by 
combining their excellencies with his own correct 
and elegant taste, he contributed in an eminent 
degree to banish that rusticity of style, which 
characterized the writings of most of the Italian 
authors at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. His authority and example produced an 
astoni^iiag efiect, and among his disciples and 

imitators 



* Bembo wis interred in the church of S. Maria alia 
JMinerva, at Rome, behind the great altar, and between the 
tombs of Leo X. and Clement VII. with the following in- 
acription, placed by his son, Torquato* 

FKTRO BBMBO PATRITIO VENETO OB EJUS SINOULARE8 

VIRTUTES, 
A PAULO III* PONTXr. MAX. IN SACRUM COLLEGIUM COOP* 

TATO, 
TORQUATUS BEMBU8 P. 
OBIIT XT. KAL. FEB. M.n.XLVII. 
TIXIT. AN. LXXTI. MEN* Tit. D. XXTIII* 
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CHAP, imitators may be found many of the first scholars 
^^^' and most distingubhed writers of the age. It must, 
1518. however, be observed, that the merit of his works 
jlt. 43. consists rather in purity and correctness of diction, 
than in vigour of sentiment or variety of poetical 
ornament ; and that they exhibit but little diverdty 
.either of character or subject, having for the most 
part been devoted to the celebration of an amorous 
passion. His Canzone on the death of his brother 
Carlo has been highly conunended, and must be 
allowed to possess merit, without, however, exhi- 
biting that warmth of natural feeling which such 
an occasion might be expected to produce.'^ In 
estimatbg with impartiality the talents of Bembo, 
and ascertaining the services which he rendered 
to the pr(^ess of taste, it will be necessaiy to 
make a distinction between the advancement of 
Italian poetry, and the improvement of the Italian 
language ; between the efforts of genius and the 
result of industry. The poetical works of Bembo 
consist chiefly of Sonetti and Canzoni^ in the st)'lc 
of Petrarca, and are frequently more correct aoid 
chaste, but at the same time more unimpassioned 
and cold, than the model on which they are formed. 
In the perusal of these pieces we perceive notlung 
of that genuine feeling, which, proceeding from the 

heart 



y This piece is selected by Mr. Mathias, in his collec- 
tion of the Pocti Urid ItaUani^ vo/. tfu 86. 



ff 
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heart of the author, makes a direct and irresistible chap. 
appeal to that of the reader ; and but little even of xvn 
that secondary characteristick of genius, which >*18- 
luxuriates in the regions of fency, and by its vivid ^' ^^* 
and rapid imagery delights the ima^ation. On 
the 'contrary, whilst these pieces stand approved 
to our deliberate judgment, we feel a conviction 
that any person of good taste and extensive read- 
ing might, by a due portion of labour, produce 
works of equal merit. That this conviction is ^ 
well founded is proved in no unequivocal manner, 
by the innumerable throng of writers who have 
imitated die manner of Bembo ; and who, availing 
themselves of the example of this scholastick style 
of composition, have inundated Italy with writings 
which seldom exhibit any distinction either of cha- 
racter or of merit. That the introduction of this 
manner of writing was fatal to the higher produc- 
tions of genius cannot be doubted. Internal worth 
was sacrificed to external ornament. The vehicle 
was gilt and polished to the highest degree, but it 
eontained nothing of any value ; and the whole 
attention of these writers was employed, not in 
discovering V)hat should be said, but how it should 
be said. 



Otyt of the most intimate associates of Bembo, 
as well in his various embassies and publick cqu- 
cems, as in his literary occupations, was his coun- 
trjrman Agostino Beazzano; who, although he 
icas only descended from a fiimily of the order of 

VOL. in. . H h Venetian 
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CHAP. Venetian citizens, enumerated ammigl^s anceBbon 

^^^* Francesco Beazzano, great chancellor of the re* 

1518. pufaiick. Agostino was a knight of Jerusalem^ 

JEt. 4S. and was frequently despatchetd by Leo X. on mis* 

sions o( great importance. ' Such was h» ao 

quaintance with the concerns of the Roman court, 

and his experience in matters of buskiesSi that he 

was consulted at Rome as an oracle. By- the 

bounty of Leo X. he became possessed of ricb 

church preferments, and it seems not improbable 

that he aspired to the rank of a cardinal ; althou^^ 

in <me of his Latin poems, addressed to Leo X. he 

professes not to have carried his views so tug^' 

An 



* A letter from Leo X* to Leonardo Loredaooi doge of 
Venice, not only demonstrates the high esteem in which 
the pontiff held Beazzano, but shows that he continued the 
hereditary practice of his &mily, in combining the aiSairt 
of state with the promotion of literature. <* Ea de re Ah- 
^ gusdnum Beatianum) farailiarem meum et dvem tinnn» 
(( probum ipsum virum, et ingenio doctiin&que pnasunr 
** tem, ad te mitto ; qui tibi mentem meam latius ezpli* 
'^ .cabit. Cui etiam mandavi, ut certos Graeconim librosi 
« quibns egeoy Venetiis perquirerct.** Bemb. £fi. ««»• 
.Leon. X. Ub, x. efi, 45. 

* *^ Non ego divitias reg^mi non anxius opto 
^ Quas Tagus aurifeds in mare volvit aquis; 

^ Nee roagnos ut consideam spectandus amicos 
^ Inter, purpureo cinctus honore caput ; 

^ Amplave ut innumeris strepitentmeatcctaminist'i^ 

^ £t Tix mensa ferat delitiosadapes ; 

« O Oocosy 
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An infirm state of health compelled him, soon after chap. 
the death of Leo, to quit the Roman court, ^nd the xvi. 
biBt eighteen years of his life, were spent in retire- is is. 
meat at Trevigi ; where he endeavom^ not with* Jfit. 43. 
out success, to alleviate the pains, or exhilarate the 
kngoar of sickness, by the delights of study and 
the socieQr of his friends. Among the various 
tributes of respect to lus memory, ^ it may be 
sofficienH to notice, that he is enumerated by 
Ariosto among the most eminent scholars of the 

From the works of Beazzano it appears, that 
he maintained a literary intercourse with most of 

the 



^ O Decus, O nostri spes unica, vitaque secli) 
*• Non minor hoc, pladdus quern rejgis orbc, Leo. 
' '< Fortunx tantum dederis, Leo maximei quantum 
^ Parco snfficiat, si mihi, dives ero." 

The same sendment is also repeated in another epbtle, 
addressed to BembO} requesting his interest with the pon- 
tiff, and beginning 

(^ Cum te rector amet lati Leo maximus orbis«" 
b For many of these, v. MazzuehelHj Scrittoti d* Itai. 

c ArioMto OrL Fur. cani. xlvL «r. U. On the tomb of 
BeazunO) in the church of Trevigi, is .inscribed the fol- 
lowing epitaph, 

Hatfiesj BeatianuM hie m/, 9cU cetera ; num tarn 
Durue et, ut ticcU hmc abea* ocuiU P 
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CHAP* the learned men of his time. His Latin writings 

X VI* are deservedly preferred to those in his native 

1518. tongue, which are not wholly devested of the rusd- 
J£c 43. city which prevailed in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. Of his sonnets, a great part are 
addressed to the emperour Charles V. The rest 
are chiefly devoted to the commendation ci Leo 
X/ of Pietro Bembo, of the Marquis del Vasto, 
and other distinguished characters. Amoi^ them 
are also several addressed to Titian, the eminent 
painter, in terms of high admiration and great 
esteem. 



Another author, equally celebrated for his Italian 
and his Latin productions, is the el^;ant Francesco 
Maria Molza, whose writings have a more distinc- 
tive character than those of most of his contempo- 
raries, and by their peculiar tenderness and ex- 
pression might entitle their author to the appellation 
of the Tibullus of his age« He was bom of a 
noble fiunily at Modeha, in the year 1489, and 
having boen sent by his hthtr to Rome, had there 
the good fortune to be associated in his early stu- 
dies 



Molsau 



* ^ 



^ The Latin and Italian works* of Beazzano were printed 
in one volume octavo, under the title, De le Cose vol- 
GARi BT Latine DEL Beatiano* Vencttt* per Bartho^ 
loTn€um de Zanetth de Brisia^ anno a natruitate Domnij 
1538, die decimd Octob. The edition which appears to bear 
the date of 1 5 5 1 9 is only the former with a new title. 
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dies with the accomplished Marc- Antonio FlaminiOy chap. 
one of the most exquisite Latin poets of the age.* ^^^* 
After having made an uncommon proficiency in I5i8. 
the Greek and Latin languages, and acquired also i&t.4S. 
a knowledge of die Hebrew tongue, which then 
first began to be studied in Italy, he was rec^led 
by Ws fiither to Modena; where, in the year 15J2, 
he^married and took up his residence. ^ He had, 
however, already distmguished himself by several 
admired productions ; and having heard of the ex- 
traordinary liberality of Leo X. towards men of 
talents, and particularly those who excelled in 
poetry, he felt such an irresistible inclination to re- 
turn to Rome, that neither the remonstrances of 
his parents, nor his affecdon for his wife and chil- 
dren, 



• ^ Fr. Mariam Molciam Mutinensem, et M. Antonium 
^ Flaminium adolescenteB, ade6 bonarum literarum studio 
^ inflammatos videO) ut assidue ambo vel libros evolvant, 
^ vel aiiquid ipsi componant. De utroque magna concipere 
*< possumus, nee aolum hiliumanitatis flosculos legunt,sed 
** ulterius studia sua proferunt. Franciscus enim post ver« 
^ nacula, in quibus sua& jam eruditionis certa documenta 
^ deditf LAtina Graecis, et Hebneis conjungit, et licet tii* 
^mio plus mulierum amoribus inaanire Tideatur, inter 
*' rarisaima tamen ingenia connumerandus." UL Greg* 
Gyraidu*^ de PoetiM tuor. temp, DiaU i. in Ofi. torn, ii* fim 
544. Ed. Lug. Bat. 1696. 

9 

Senum^ vita del Molza^ injronte delle Ofierc uolgari e 
Ituine del Molzoj /u4» 
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I 

€ H A p# dren, could prevent bim from carry ing fab purpose 
36Vf, into execution. He accori&igly arrived at Aat city 
isir nbottt the close of the year 1516, under the pre* 
A* 43« text of forwardkig a law-suit in wliich Us fimuly 
was invotvedy but to which it appears he afterwards 
paid very little attention. ^ Here he soon formed 
an Indmale acqu^ntanoe with FU^)po Beroaldo, 
then librarisui of the Vatican, Sadcdeti, Be»£o, 
Colocci, Tebaldeo, and the other distinguidied 
scholars of Rome, to whom his sodety was highly 
acceptable. In this situation he appears wholly to 
have foi^otten hb country, his parents, his iamify, 
and his wife, and to have mingled the studies of 
fiteratore with the gratification of a Koentious pas- 
Mon for a Roman lady ; in consequence of which 
be received a wound from the hand of an unknown 
assassin, which had nearly cost him his life. ^ Soon 
after the death of Lico X. he quitted (be city of 
Rome, in common with many other eminent and 
learned men, w)io found in Adrian VI. the saC' 
cessour of Leo, a pontiff who held aH die produc- 
tions of literature and of art in the utmost contempt 
Instead, however, of returning" to his family, Mol- 
za retired to Bologna, where he soon 'became 
deeply enamoured of Camilla Gonzaga, a lady of 
rank and beauty, and a warm admirer c^ Italian 

poetry. 



s Serauij vita del Molza^ fi, 5, 6. 
k Md.fi. 10, 11. 
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poetry. By her attractions he was detaiaed there c.h a p« 
two ytars ; although it hps beei^ supposed that hb ^^^* 
passion was merely of a platonick kind.' The 15 is. 
life of Molza seems, however, to have been wholly -^^ ^^* 
divided between poetry and dissipation.^ During 
the transitory splendour of the cardtoai Ippoiito de' 
Medici^ he was one of the brightest ornaments of 
his court, and by his extraordinary talents and 
vivaci^ attracted the admiration, and even con- 
cUiated the esteem and affisction of a large circle 
of friends. ^ After having abandoned his wife and 

his 



^ On the portrait of thb lady. Mobs wrote a poem in 
two parts, each oOOBiBtiog of fifty alanzas, in ottatta rima^ 
which b publiBhffd in his works, vo/. i. fi* 133, and contains 
mai} J beatttjifal passages* 

^ He had the foisfortune to be present at the miseiable 
sackage of. Romey by the banditti under the duke of Bour- 
bon, in 1537, which he indignantly mentions in one of his 
elegies, addressed to his friend Luigi Priuli. 

** Ifis tecum decuit me podus vivere a oris, 

^ Quam spectasse Urbis fuaera Romulee ; 
'^ Quam sxvas acies, truculenti et Teutonis iras, 

<* Ustaque ab Hispano milite templa DeOm« 
*< Vidi ego Ves.tales fcedis contactibus actas 

<( Nequicquam sparsis exululare comis ; 
<^ CoUaque demissum ferro, gravibusque catenis 

«< Romana sacra procubuisee via*" 

3fo/z<f, ofi,tom»\i.fi. 159. 

• 

' It would be tiresome to coHect the eulogies on the 
character of Molza ; almost all the disdnguiahod writers of 

the 
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CHAP, his of&pringy and been disinherited by his &ther, 

^v^* he at lengdi terminated his days by that disease 

1518. which 

JEt. 43. 

V 

the time having left their testimony to his praise* None of 
these are, however, more honourable to his memory, than 
that of the virtuous and accomplished Vittoria Colonna, 
who has devoted two of her sonnets to commemorate the 
death of the parents of Molza, who Jx>th died nearly at the 
same time, and to excite the son to immortalize their vir- 
tues in his writings. 

" Opra ^ da voi con I'armonia celeste 
^ Del vostro altero suon, che nostra etade 
" Gii del anttco onor lieta riveste, 

« Dir, com* ebber quest* alme libertade 
" Insieme a un tempo, e come insieme preste, 
** Volar ne Ic divine alte contrade.**' ^ 

Son. 1 18. £(L del Corwj 1558. 

Nor must we omit the following elegant lines of his 
early friend Flaminio. 

De FrancUco MoUa. 
** Postera dum numeros dulces mirabitur stas, 

« Sive Tibulle, tuos, sive Petrarca, tuos ; 
« Tu quoque, Molsa, pai'i semper celebrabere fiuna, 

" Vel potius titulo duplice major eris ; 
*^ Qmcquid enim laudis dedit inclyta Musa duobus 
" Vatibus, hoc uni donat habere tibi,** 

I^m. Carm. u6. ii. 19. 

His memory was also honoured by the following epi- 
taph, from the pen of the count Nicolo d* Arco. 

** Molza jaces. Mus« te discedente Latins v 

** F16i*unt, et Tuscis miscuerunt lacrimaa.** 
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vAi\A affisrded a subject to Fracastoro for his ad- c iif a p; 

Hnrable poem ; to which the compl^nts rf Molza, _xvi, 

expressed in verses of equal elegance, might serve is 1 8'. 

at oBoe as a supplement md a comment '^ ^ JEx. 4S. 

The 



^ In one of his elegies addressed to the cardinal Bene- 
detto Accohii we find the following unequivocal and im- 
presfliTe lines : 

^ Tertia nam xnisero jampridem ducitur stas, 

'^ Ex quo me morbi vis fera corripuit ; 
^ Quam lects nequeunt, succisve potentibus herbiC) 

^ Pellere, nee magico Saga ministerio^ 
N ^ Vecta nee ipsa Indis nuper felicibu9 arbori 

*^ Unai tot humams usibus apta juvat. 
** Decolor ille meus toto jam corpore sanguis^ 

*^ Aniit, et solitus deseiit ora nitor. 
^ Qux Si forte modis spectes pallantia mlris^ 

^^ Esse aliura quam me, tu, Benedicte> putes* 
^ Quid refcram somni ductas sine munetv noctes^ 

^ Fugerit utque oomb lumina nostra sopor f 
^ Et toties haiistum frustra cereale papaver» 

^ Misceri et medica quicquid ab arte solet ? 
^ Ssvit atrox morbi rabies, tenerisque medullis 

^ H«ret) et exhaustLs ossibus, ossa voral.'* 

Molzaj ofiA. 134, 

A short time before his death, he also addressed a most 
beautiful and pat^etick Latin elegy to his friends ; printed 
in his wofks, vol, i. p. 243* That Molza was not so 
enveloped in licentious amours as wholly to have relin* 
qmshed the hopes of a lasting fame, is evident from one 
•f his sonnets, beginnings 

<« Ako Silenzio, ch* a pensar mi tin." 

In, Oil. vd, i./k. 43. 
VOL. III. I i 
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CHAP. The most celebrated composition of Molza, in 
xvi> the Italian language, is his pastoral Poemetto^ en- 
1518- titled, La Ninfa Tiberinay written in praise of 
iLt 43. Faustina Mancini, a Roman lady who then engaged 
his ardent but volatile affections. Some of his Can- 
zoni have also great merit, and unite considerable 
vigour of sentiment with great simplicity and ele- 
gance of expression. This may sufficiently appear 
from one of these productions, which was probably 
addressed to Ippolito de' Medici, and in which he 
laments that his young pation did not enjoy those 
opportunities of signalizing himself by his great 
talents, which would have been afforded him un- 
der the pontificate of Leo X. at the same time re- 
gretting the sudden extinction of those hopes 
which the virtues and munificence of that pontiff 
had inspired. 



Arietta 



Whilst many of the most distinguished scholars 
of Italy, attracted by the generosity of the pontiff, 
had taken up their residence in Rome, the cele- 
brated Ariosto, the chief favourite of the muses, 
and the glory of his age, remained at Ferrara, 
attached to the court of the cardinal Ippolito d'Este, 
in whose employment he had lived from the year 
ISOS.*" During this period he had rendered many 

important 



" jintr, chap, ii vol. i.'/i. 149. In the year 1507, he was 
sent by the cardinal Ippolito to Mantua, to congratulate 
his sister Isabella d' £ste, the wife of the marquis Francesco 



M 
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important services to Alfonso duke of Ferrara, chap. 
both in a civil and military capacity ; in the former ^^^^ 
of M'hich he had incurred no less danger than in the 1 5 1 8. 
latter, particularly on his embassy to Rome in the ^^ **• 
year 1512, to appease the anger of that irascible 
pontiff Julius IL^ The long and friendly intercourse 
which had subsisted between Ariosto and Leo X. 
before his elevation to the pontificate, induced 
the poet soon after that event to hasten to Rome, 
in the hopes of sharing that bounty which was so 
liberally bestowed on others of much inferiour 
merit. Leo recognised his old friend ; and raising 
him from the ground, and kissing him on each 
cheek, assured him of the continuance of his &vour 
and protection. The &vour of the pontiff extend- 
ed, however, no further on this occasion, than to 
grant him* a special bull, to secure to him the emo- 
luments to arise from the publication of his cele- 
brated poem. But if the sai^ine expectations of 
the poet were disappointed, his good sense soon 
convinced him that the blame was not wholly to 
be imputed to the pope ; and whilst he describes, 

in 



Gonzago, on the birth of a child. A letter from Isabella: 
to her brother yet remains, and shows, that at this time 
Ariosto had made a considerable progress in his great 
epick poem, some parts of which he read for her amuse* 
ment. This letter is also deserving of notice as the pro- 
duction of an elegant and accomplished woman, of high 
rank in Italy. 

° V. ArUe^ vol. ii. chafi. Ui.fi* 159. 



C( 
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c H A P. Id the most fivdjr manner, the dettiolitioa of Us 

^▼^' hopes, he furnishes, even in tihe midst of his sar- 

1516. casus, a sufficient apology for the pontifil *^ Some 

Mjl. 43. " persons may perhaps observe," says he, ui hb 

satire to Annibale Malaguzzi,' *^ that if 

Qe to Rome in quest of benefices, I pii^ 

' have caught more than one before this dme; 

e^iecially as I had long been in favour with the 

pope, and had ranked among his anc^i^^ fiiends 

*' before his virtue and his good fortune had exalt* 

*^ ed him to his high dignity ; or the Floren^dnes 

^' had opened to him their gates ; or his brother 

<^ Giuliano had taken refuge m the court of Urbino, 

*^ where with the author of the Corte^ano^ with 

'^ Bembo, and other &vourites of ApoUo, he alle- 

^^ viated the hardships of his exile. When, too, 

'^ the Medici again raised their heads in Florence, 

<^ and the Gon&loniere, flying from his palace, 

^^ met with his ruin ; and when he went to Rome 

^' to take the name of Leo, hp still preserved his 

^' attachment to me. Of^ whilst he was legate 

^' has hcLlold me, that he ^ould make no difierence 

' " between his brother and myself. On tliis account 

'^ it may appear strange to some, that when I paid 

" him a visit at Rome, he should have humbled 

** my crest; but to these I shall reply by a story. 

^ Read it, my friend ; for tp read it is less trouble 

*' to you, than it was to me to write it. 

"There 



' f4rio€iOf Satire pL 
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*^ There was once a season in which die eardi chap* 
** was,80 parched up with heat, that it seemed as xvi. 
*' if Phoebus had again relinquished the reins to l^^^* 
" Phaeton. Every well md every spring was di»y» -*^ *3. 
" Brooks and streams, nay even the most celebra- Apoiogw oc 

Ariotto rfr 

^' ted rivers, might he crossed without a bridge. BpectinK 

^^ In these times lived a shepherd, I know not 

^* whether to call him rich, or incumbered, with 

*^ herds and flocks, who having long sought for 

^' water in vain, turned his prayers towards that 

'^ Being who never deserts those who trust in him ; 

'^ and by divine fiivour he was instructed, that at 

'' the bottom of a certain valley, he would find the 

*^ welcome aid. He immediately departed with his 

'^ wife, his children, and all his cattle; and accord- 

^^ ing to his expectations found the spring. The 

" well was not, however, very deep ; and having 

^' only a small vessel to dispense the water, he desi- 

** red his fcdlowers not to take it amiss if he secured 

** the first draught for himself. The next, says he, . 

" is for my wife, and the third and fourth for my 

** dear children, till all their thirst be quenched. 

*^ The next must be distributed to such of my 

*^ friends as have assisted me in opening the well. 

^^ He then attends to his cattle, taking care to sup-i 

*^ ply diose first whose death wduld occasion him 

" the greatest loss. Under these regulations they 

'^ pass on, one after another, to drink. At length 

" a poor parrot, which was very much beloved by 

" its master, cried out, Alas ! I am neither one of 

" his relations, nor did I assist in digging the well; ] 

nor 
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CHAP. wheMf he was present at the rgoiciiigB WUdi took 
3tvi> place ill diat city on the elevation of Leo X- He 
1518. remained tfiere at least s»x montk, and probably 
J^t. 4S. a much bmger time ; attracted by the air and sttoa- 
tlon of thej^ce, the beauty of the women, and die 
manners o^ the inhabitants ; and on his departure, 
celebrated in an exquisite^ poem, the opportunities 
of enjoyment which it afTcntled him, and which it 
seems were sufficient to banish sU anxieties but 
those of love. On his arrival at Ferrara he again 
attached himself U> the service of the cardinal 
Ippolito; which, however, did not prevent his 
finishing the poem on which he had been so long 
employed, and which he published at Ferrara in 
the year 1515. If Ariosto was disappointed in die 
conduct of Leo X. he had much more reason to 
complain of the illiberality and insensibility of his 
great patron the cardinal, to whom he has in- 
scribed his work in terms of such high commen- 
dation ; but who, instead of affording him any 
recompense for his labours, inquired from him 
with the indifference of a stupid curiosity, where 
he had collected togetheii:ruch a number of absur- 
dities. ' This reproof, which was not counter- 
balanced 



"* Dove^ diavoiOf Mener Lodovico^ avete fiigHate ianie 
cogUonerie* MazzuchelU has altered, in some degree, the 
phraseology of the cardinal, who, uccording to his narra- 
tive, inquired from Ariosto, Donde mat avesBc egH trovaie 
tanfe nuncftionmc. Scfittori (TltaL ii« 1069 \ but there is 

reason 
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balanced by any act of kindness on the part of the chap. 
cardinal, greatly affected the poet ; who in the ^^^^ 
second edition of his poem, expressed his sensfe 15 18. 
of it by an Impresa^ or device, in which he has ^^* '*^* 
represented a serpent, towards which a hand is 
stretched out, attempting with a pair of shears to 
cut off its head, and surrounded by the motto Pro 
bono malum. This device, in which he seems to 
have alluded to the supposed healing power of the 
serpent, he exchanged in the next edition, for one 
which he perhaps thought would be more gene« 
rally understood, and represented his lost labours 
by the emblem of a hive of bees, which are de- 
stroyed 



reason to believe, that the anecdote it well founded, and 
that the merits of Ariosto, like those of MDton, and of all 
others, whose genius has been superiour to the character 
of the age, were not sufiiciently acknowledged in his life* 
time. ^ Cosi fa il mondo degli huomini ; non gli conosce 
*^ mai se non quando gli ha perdutL Vedi come stava il 
*^ povero Ariosto, uomo excellente ; leggi i suoi scritti* e 
^ Tedi, se il mondo lo conosceva* Se risuscitasse oggi, 
^ ogni prindpe lo vorrebbe appresso, ogni persona Tonore* 
•* tcbbe.** Dwdj la Zucca^ ft. 105. aft. Muzzuch. Scrittori' 
tfltoL ii. 1069. P. Aretino, in a letter to Dolce relates, 
that an expression, similar sto that made use of by the car- 
dinal, had been applied by one of his servants to the para* 
phrase of Aretino, of the seven penitential psalms. " Un 
^ mio servitor, sentendo legge re i miei salmi, disse, mi non 
^< 90 ^ Diavolo iiftadron si catti tante bagatelle** JVbte^ M. 
4e la Monnoye. Baillet^ Jugemen* det Sgavant. iv« 48. 

voii. III. . x: k 
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CHAP* atroyed with flame icr die purpose of robbbg tfaem 
XVI* of their honey/ 

1518. 

iKt. 43. In the year 1518| the cardinal IppoUto d'Este, 
w?tti^d^ undertook a journey to Hungwyt on which he 
by the canu. exDCCted to bc accomoanied by the most emkieBt 
d'Eite. persons in his court, and among the rest by Ari- 
osto. The poet was not, however, inclined to 
make such a sacrifice of his lime, of which he 
weU knew the value, or. of his health, which was 
then in a precarious state, to the gratification of a 
perscm who appears not to have merited his attach*- 
ment. By his refusal, however, he not only lost 
the fiivour of the cardinal, but incurred his resent- 
ment, which he manifested by depriving the poet 
of the pitiful stipend of twenty-five crowns, which 
it seems the cardinal allowed him every four 
months, but which he had not alvi^ys the gooc| 
fortune to obtain. This event supplied Ariosto 
widi the subjecft of his first satire, in which he has 
treated it widi the most severe i^easantry, the most 
attractive ^mplicity, and the most inimitable wit ; 
avowing, however, his resolution to maintam the 
independence both of his person and mind, and 
to withdraw fi'om the vexations of a court, to the 

retirement 



• These Emblems have been perpetuated on the reverse 
of two different medals, representing the effigies of the 
poet. They are both giv^n in the Museum MazzuchdJiai« 
pum* voL i. fi, 309. tab. ST. 
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redrement of private life. He accordingly quitted c b a p* 
Fcrrara, and took up his residence in his native xvi, 
^tistrict of Reggie, attending only to bis own stu- is 18. 
cSes and amusements; where he remained until -^^^^^^ 
the death of the cardinal. 

The loss of his patron seems to have been the 
commencement of the good fortune of Ariosto. 
Immediately after that event he was again called to 
Ferrara by the duke Alfonso, who appears to have iib roukncc 
been desirous of repairing the neglect ci his bro- " ^^"^^ 
tber, and who sq^Kiinted Ariosto to a respectable 
skoation in his court ; without, however, requir- 
ing from him any attend^ice which might interfere 
with his studies. The liberality of the duke soon < 
enabled Ariosto to erect for himself a house in the 
city of Ferrara, in the front of which he placed an 
insci^on suitable to the modest mansion of a 
poet, and consistent with the moderation and inde- 
pendence ot his own character.' In this residence, 

and 



* The centre of thejkedata of the Jiouse, has the foUow- 
iDg inscription : 

^ PAETAf SSD APTA MIBI ; 8SD MVLLI OBVOXIA ; 8SD MOK 

** soaniDA ; paeta mso ssd taicen Jtas pomus/' 
On the highest part of the front is inscribed, 

SIC. DOMUS* BMC. 

AaSOSTBA. 

PKOPITIOS. 

DBOS. HABSAT. OLIM. VT. 

PINOARICA* 
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CHAP, and in Ae gankns attached to it, he devoted 
xvi> self with finesh ardour to his Uteraiy pursuits ; he 
15 IB. composed the addmonal cantos to hb Orlando, 
'^t.43. and versified his two comedies of the ^aff<iri0, and 
the Suppasitij which he had in his youth written 
in prose* Soon after the death of Leo X. hb 
leisure was, indeed, for a short time interrupted by 
a mission to the district of Gar&gnana, a part of 
the territory of Ferrara, whither he was sent by the 
duke, to ^>pease, by his discretion and authority, 
atumult among the inhabitants, in which his eflforts 
had the dedred success ;* but Ae ci^ of Ferrara 
continued to be lus chief residence until the time 
of lus death, which happened on the sixth day of 
June, 1533, after he had attained the fifty-Diqjth 
year of his age. 

Of a work so well known, and so universally 
read, as the Orlando Furioso^" any observations 

would 



* To this mission Ariosto alludes in his fourth satire, 
in which he laments 4he interruption which it had occa- 
sioned to his studies^ and the absence of his mistress. He 
admits that his employment u both honourable and profita- 
ble) but alleges, that he is in the utuation of the cock that 
found a diamond, or of the Venetian nobleman to whom 
the king of Portugal made a present of an Arabian horse. 

" For an account of the various editkms of this celebra* 
ted poem, after its first publication in Ferrara, /krr Lod^nrieo 
Mizzioccof in 1515« 4?. Inmst refer to the bibliographers 

and 
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would now be superfluous.'^ Like most of the emii^ . c k :a ?• ^ 
nent scholars of the age, he devoted a portion of his. ^^^* _ 
leisure to Latin composition ; but although lus pro* ^^ ^^- 
auctions in this language have considerable merit,* -^t, 43. 
it is on his writings in his native tongue that his per- Effect, of wt 

writion on 

manent reputation is founded. On taking a general. ^ taste or 

• £nrope« 

View 



and literary historians of Italy, and particularly to Mazzu. 
cheBi, who has particularized no less than sixty-seven ed 1 
lions, down to the year 1753 ; of which the best is allowed 
to be that with the designs of Girolamo Porro, Venicei' 
afifire9so Franceico di FrunccKhi^ 1584. 4?. ' 

^ The Satire o f Ariosto were not published until after > 

the death of their author, in 1534. This edition is entitled 

Lb Satire di M. Lvdovico ArioMto, volgari* In terza rima^ 

di nutroo Stamfiate^ del Meae di Or/oi^^M.n.xxxiiii. from 

which it might be inferred, they had before been printed} 

if it were not known, that this is the frequent phraseology 

of the printers of this period, and that many instances 

occur, where it Has been used, when the work has never 

before undergone the press. These satires have been in« 

serted in the lists of books prohibited by the Roman see, but 

this has not prevented the publication of many subsequent 

editions, some of which have been printed m Venice at 

different times, as well separately, as with his lyrick pieces 

and other works. 

z The Latin poems of Ariosto, divided into two books, 
were collected and published by Giov. Batt. Pigna, together 
with his own poems, and those of Celio Calcagnini, at 
Venice, ex Officina Eratndana^ by Vicentio Valgrisi, in 
1553. 89. Giraldi denominates them> tngerdom sed duri" 

uacuia 



LSI 8. 
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c H A P. view of the poets of this period, we immediately per- 
*^'* ceive, that Ariosto occupies the first statbn, and 
that had it been deprived of the splendour of his 
talents, a considerable diminution must have been 
made from the glory of the age. The fcrdlity of 
his invention, tiie liveliness of his imagery, tht; 
natural ease and felicity of his diction, give a charm 
to his compositions which arrests the attention, and 
interests the feelings 'of the reader in a degree not 
experienced from the productions of any of his 
contemporaries. Whilst the other writers of Italy 
were devodng their talents to the close imitation of 
Petrarca, andtothemeredeganciesofexpresoioDy 
he allowed himself a wider range, and poured fcnlh 
the ideas of his creative fency in his owp attractive 
and forcible language. Hence the genius of Ariosto 
13 not presented to us in the fi^hionable garb of the 
day» as it was indiscrimkiately worn by his con- 
temporaries ; but in its own natural and becoming 
dress, which appears equally graceful and appro- 
priate at all times and in all places. By the exam- 
ple of Bembo, the Italians would have written with 
correctness, and with elegance, but they would 
have been read only by their own countrymen. 
The delicate mid attenuated sentiment which gives 

its 



tueuia* De Poet* mtor tem/u dial* u Some of them appear 
in various colleetions, and particularly in the Carm, Ukut. 
Poet. ItuL i. 343. 
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its fiunt animation to their writings, is lost when c h a p« 
an atteanpt is made to transfuse it into another ^v^* 
language ; but the bold and vigorous ideas ol An- 1518/ 
osto, bear without injury aU change of climate; ^^ ^^* 
and his works have contributed more than those of 
any other author, lo diffuse a true poetiod q>irit 
throughout Europe. 

The 2q>plause bestowed upon those whose la* 
hours contributed to restore the purity of the Italian 
tongue, must not, however, be confined to one 
sex onlj. At no former period of socie^ had the 
spirit of literature been so generally diffused ; and 
at no period have its female admirers proved 
themselves more accomplished proficients or more 
formidable rivals. Among those who at this time 
distinguished themselves by their talents, two are 
conspicuously eminent; not only for their high 
rank, extra(Mtinary acquirements, and excellent 
literary productions, but for the unsullied purity 
of their character, and for all the virtues which add 
lustre to their sex. These are Vittoria Colonna, 
marchioness of Pescara, and Veronica Gambara, 
countess of Corre^io.^ 

Vittoria 



y *^ Fuere peni non viris inferiores du» illustres princi* 
'* pes et poetrix, Victoria Colunuia PiscariSf et Veronica 
^* Gambara Corrigiensis, quarum utriusque pro sexOs qua« 
^ litate divinaleguntur poemata ; qus e6 cupidius a pleris- 

*' que 
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c R A F. Vittoria Colonna was the daughter of the celc- 
^v^* brated commander Fabrizio Colomia, grand con- 
1518. stable of the kingdom of Naples, by Anna di 
-fit. 43. Montefeltro, the daughter of Federigo, duke of 
Tittoru Co- Urbino. She was bom about the year 1490, and 
when only four years of age, was destined to be 
the future bride of Ferdinando d'Avalos, Marquis 
of Pescara, then very litde further advanced in life. 
The extraordinary endowments both of person and 
of mind with which she was favoured by nature, 
aided by a diligent and virtuous education, render- 
ed Jher the object of general admiration, and her 
hand was repeatedly sought in marriage by several 
of the independent sovereigns of Italy. Happily, 
however, the early choice of the parents was con- 
firmed by the mutual attacliment of their o&pring, 
and at the age of seventeen, she became the wife 
of a man, who by his great endowments, unshaken 
fidelity, and heroick valour, merited such an acqui- 
sition. A perfect conformity of temper, and of 
excellence, was the pledge of their conjugal affix- 
tion ; but the contests which distracted Italy soon 
called th^ marquis from his domestick enjoyments» 
and at the battle of Ravenna, where he had the 
command of the cavalry, he was dangerously 
wounded, and led, with the cardinal de* Medici, 

afterwards 



^ que leguntur, quo sunt ab illustribus Matronis compo. 
*< sita/' 2i/« Gre^M Gyraidu9j de PoeU 9Uor» temfi* dial. it. 
/i. 571. 
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afterwards L.eo X. a priscmer to Milan. Whilst chap* 
confined in the castle of that plaCe> and prevented ■ ^^^* 
by his wounds from bodily escercisei he devoted * 

hifi hours to study, this resi^ of which appeared 
in a dialogue m Lavc^ addressed to his wiib| 
which has not been preserved to the present times, 
but which we are assured was replete with good 
aeniie, eloquence, and wit.' He was at length 
libemted from his confinement by the fiiendly 
interference of the marshy Trivuh:ib, and by 
the active part which he afterwards took in the 
military affairs of the time, and the many ei^age- 
ments in which he was victorious, acquired the 
highest character among the Italian leaders. Ha« 
ving entered into the service of the emperour, 
he commanded at the battle of Pavia, in which 
Francis I. was made prisoner ; where he distin- 
guished himself no less by his magnanimity and 
humanity, than by his prudence and intrepidity, to 
Which the success of the Imperialists has usually 

beeii 



* <' Dum esset in arce, Tulneraque curaret, nee exer- 
** cendi corporis lilla daretur facultas, ingenium Uteris 
** amcsnlorihusex doctrina Musephili prsibeptoris liaud me* 
^ diocriter imbutum, ita exercuit, ut paucis diebus sumint^ 
^ jucuadltads Diologtim de Amorcj ad Victoiaain uxorem 
^ conscripserit, qui fibellus adhuc extat, cum gravibufe 
^ turn exquisitis salibus atque sententiis, ad admiradonem 
^ ejus iftgenii refertus*" Jwiua in vitd Ferdm* DavaL JHtc» 
* iid. u 
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CHAP, been attributed. * This event he did not, however, 
^v- longsurvive, having &]len a sacrifice to his military 
jj,g_ fetigues, and the consequences of his wounds. He 

Ex. 43. died at Milan, in the month of December, 1525, 
after a short but glorious life, which has afiRwded 
ample materials for the historian. '' This &tal event 
blighted all the hopes of his consort ; nor did her 
sorrow admit of any alleviation, except such as 
she found in celebrating the character and the 
virtues of her husband, and recording their mutual 
affection in her tender and exquisite verse. Soon 
after his death she retired to the island of Ischia, 
refuauig to listen to those proposals of other nup- 
tials, which, as she had no oflspring, her Mends 
were desirous that she should ' accept. In her re- 
tirement' she appears to have acquired a stroi^ 
religious cast of character, which did not, however, 
prevent her from exercising her poetical talents, 
althou^ she from this time devoted them chieflj 
to sacred subjects. Her exemplary conduct, and 
the uncommon merit of her writings, rendered 
her the general theme of applause among the most 
distinguished 



* His gcnerority and attention (o the celebrated Chera- 
tier Bayard, who fell in an engagement, at Biagnusa, in the 
year 1534, ii recorded by Dr. Robertson, in his life of 
Charles V. Attokm. u. 303. 

** Jovius has written the life of this distinguished com 
mandcr, in seven books, which comprbe the history of 
the prindpal military events of the time. 



Mi. 43. 
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^Qstinguished poets and learned men ofthe time, with chap. 
many of whom she maintained a fiiendly epistolary ^^^' 
intercourse. "^ She was also a warm admirer of the 15 is. 
great artist Michel- Agnolo, who executed for her se- 
veral excellent pieces of sculpture/ and appears to 
have enjoyed her favour and friendship in an eminent 
degree ; she having on several occasions quitted her 
residence at Viterbo, to which place she retired some 
years before her death, and made excursions to Rome 
fiH* no other purpose than that of enjoying his socie^. 
This afiectionate attachment, equally honourable 
to both parties, was at other times supported by 
an epistcdary intercourse. To her Michel-Agnolo 

has 



c Amone these were Beazzano, Flaminio, Molza, the 
cardinals Contarini, Bembo, and Pole ; most of whom have 
celebrated her in their writin|;s. 

^ One of these pieces represents Chtist just taken from 
the cross, and sinking on the knees of his mother. This 
work has frequently been copied in paintings, which are 
erroneously supposed to be the production of Michel-Ag- 
nolo, and has also been engraved. BeUart\ Note al Va9a^ 
ri, voL iii./k* S14« ^v» CondMy vita di M. A, Buonarottiy 
p. 53« where this piece is fully described, and where 
it appears that the artist inscribed on the cross the follow- 
ing line. 

Non vi Mt fiensa quanta aangue coata* 

He also deugned for her a figure of Christ on the cross, 
and another of Chrut at the well, with the woman of Sa- 
maria, which has also been engraved. Faaarii ut tup. 



X»U4S. 
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c H A r. has also addressed several of his aoimetS) whick 
XVI. yetreinain> and in which his admiration of her 
U18. beauty and accomplisfaments b tempered by the 
most profiaund respect for her character. It is a 
singular anecdote, preserved by Condivi, that 
this eminent man paid her a visit in the last mo- 
ments erf* her life ; and that he aiflierwards expressed 
his extreme regret, that he had not, on that occa- 
sion, kissed her fiice, or her forehead, as well as 
her hand. After having lived un^ th^ year 1547, 
she terminated her days at Rome; Hot having 
taken upon her any religious f»iDfesnon, and not 
indeed without having given rise to some suspicion, 
that she was inclined to the doctrines of the reform- 
ed church. • 

• 

Among the Italian writers who have revived in 
their works the stj'le of Petraroa, Vittoria Colonna 
is entitled to the first rank ; and her sonnets, many 
of which are addressed to the shade of her de- 
parted hurixmd, or relate to the state of her own 

mind. 
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* In one of the poems of Michel-AgnoIo/addressed to 
the Marchesana, he laments the fluctuating state of his reU- 
gious sentiments, and calls upon her to direct him in his 
spiritual concerns. Ritn^c del Bwmarogti,fi» 69. £d* Ftrenm 
1736, 8o. 

He also wrote a sonnet on her death, irhkh manifests 
the sorrow which he felt on that occasion, and the stfcred 
affectioii with which he regarded her memory. Bkne. fim 

70. 



mind) poBseas'tnore vigour of thought, vivacit3r of c h a p. 
coiouriBg, and natural pathos, than are generally xvi, 
to be found among the disciples of that school.^ ^si^ 
Her CanzonCy or monody, to the memory of her -**• ^^* 
husband, is, however, more deservedly celebrated, Herwriunp. 
and is certainly in no respect inferiour to that of 
Bembo on the death of his brodier Carlo ; * but 
perh^ the most frvoiiraUe specimen of her ta- 
lents appears in her Stanze^ or verses in ottcna 
rima^ ^ which in simidliGity, harmony, and elegance 

of 



^ Of the poems of Vittoria Colonna, four editions wers 
printed in her life time. They were first collected by Fi- 
lippo Pirogallo, and published, without her knowledge, at 
Parma, in 1538, peprinted in 1539, without note of place 
or printer; and again, at Florence, in the laat mentioned 
year, with the addition of sixteen spiritual sonnjets. The 
fourth edition is that of Venice, 1544, with the addition of 
twenty-four spiritual sonnets, and her celebrated Stanze^ 
They were also republished after her death, particularly 
by Lodovico Dolce, in 1553, at Venice; and again at the 
same place, by Girolamo Ruscelli, with the exposition or 
commentary of RinaMo Corso, in 1553* Her JHanto «o« 
pra la fiasnorBe di CrUto^ with other sacred poems, wcr9 
also printed at Bologna, t^er Antonto Manuzio^ 1557, and 
at Venice, firetso iJlgUuoU d* Aldo. in 1561. v. ZenOf 
A(b/r ai Fontamni. Bib. Itai. ii* 95t 

' This piece has lately been pubBshed by Mr. Mathias, 
in his Ftxti lArici J' ItaHa^ v. L /k* 144. 

^ This piece was probably addressed to Fillberta of Sa- 
voy, the wile of GioUmio de' Medid, and seems to have 

been 
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c H A P. of Style, equal tbe prodacdons erf* any of her con- 
^v* temporaiies, and in lively descriptaon and genuine 
1518. poetry, excel them all; excgpluig oniy those of 

jEi. 4S. the inimitaUe Ariosto. 



Veronica Gambara was the daughter of tbe 
count Gian-Francesco Gambara, by his wife Alda 
Pia of Carpi, and was married in 1509, to Giberto 
X. lord of Corregg^o, whom she survived many 
years, devoting herself to the education of her two 
sons, IppoUto and Girdamo, the latter of whom 
obtained the dignity of a cardinal <^ the Roman 
church* Her natural disposition, the course of 
her education, and above all perhaps the instruc- 
tions and advice of Pietro Bembo, led her in her 
youth to devote a part of her leisure to the cultiva- 
tion of her poetical talents, which through all the 
vicissitudes of her future life, was her occasional 
amusement.* In the year 1528, she left Coneg- 
gio to reside at Bologna, with her brother Uberto, 
on whom Clement VII. had conferred the office d 
govemour of that city. Here she established in 
her house a kind of academy, which was fre- 
quented by Bembo, Molza, Mauro, Capello, and 

other 



been written in the early part of the life of its illustrious 
author, during the ponUficate of Leo X. although not 
inserted in the first editions of her works. ' 

» Tiraboachiy Storia delta UUeratura Ital. Tii. iU. 47. 
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Other eminent men who then resided at the Roman crap. 
court She afterwards returned to Corregio, where xvi. 
she had the honour of receiving as her guest the ^^i^- 
emperour Charles V. Her life was prolonged -*'•♦*• 
until the year 1550. Her writings, which had 
.been dispersed in various collections of die time, 
were corrected and published at Brescia, in 1759, 
and although inferiour in elegance and polish to 
those of Vittoria Colonna, display a peculiar origi- 
nality and vivacity, both in sentiment and language, 
which raise them far above those insipid effusions, 
which under t|ie name of Sonnets, at this time 
inund^ed Italy J The mutual esteem and admi- 
ration that subsisted between these accomplished 
women, is recorded in their writings. Th^ir ex- 
ample excited the emulation of many competitors 
among their own sex, and the Jiimatrid of the 
sixteenth century may be considered as little in- 
feriour, either in number, or in merit, to the jRima- 
tori. Of these, some of the most distinguished costwM 
^orc, Costanza d'Avalos, dutchess of Amalfi,^ a few ^'' 

of 



'AvalM. 



^ Her life was written by Rinaldo Corao, and put^liUied 
at Ancona* in 1556. A more full account of her is given 
bj the Dott. Baldasaare Caxnillo Zamboni, prefixed to her 
works,, edited by him in 1759, to which edition he has 
added her letters, which, we are informed, are highly 
estimable, for the natural and easy elegance of their style* 
TiraS. Storia delta Lttt. Ital. vii. i. 48. 

^ Daughter of Innico d'Avalos, marquis del Vasto. 
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p H A P. of whose 90iiniett« of no toferkmr merit, are umCed 

^^^* to die works of ViUoria Colonna, in the alition of 

151& Stesa, 1558. TuUia d'Aragona, die ittegmtoate 

•**• ^** b&pdr^ of Pictro Tagliam, a bardinal of the 

'^^'^ chorchi and hfansctf an Dlegitiinate descendant of 

the toyd house of Aragon.^ Laiim Ternieina, a 

Neapolkaa 



1 The offspring of love, Tullia, is said not ts have been 
insensible to his dictates. Her attractions^ both of person 
and mind, are celebrated by the most distinguished wits 
and scholars of the time, almost all of whom were proad 
to enrol themselves among ker admirhrft. Thfe ^rindpal 
work of Tullia is her poem ifa 9tiaiw rimof entitled S 
McMchinOy detto GturinQy in twentf-six cantos, printed at 
Venice, in 1560, quarto; which is said by Crescimbeni, 
voL i./r. 341, to rival the Odyssey in the disposition of its 
parts ; but other criticks have formed a different judgment. 
Her dialogue, deW Injirdta cf* jimofe^ was printed at Ve- 
nice, in 1547. Among her admirers, who have addressed 
her in their verses, we find the cardinal Ippolito, sob of 
Giuliano dc' Medici, Fitacesco-Maria Molza, Ercole Ben- 
tivoglio, Fillppo Strozzi, Alessandro Arrighi, Lattanzio 
Benucci, and Benedetto Varchi ; but the person who 
adored her beyond all the rest, and who has dedicated a 
great part of his compositions to her praise, was the cele- 
brated Girolamo Muzio. Her poems were published at 
Venice, i^e^M U Oiolito^ 1547, and have frequemlf beta 
reprinted, accompanied with at least an equal number of 
sonnets and other poems, in her praise* Among tliese 
compositions, one of the sonnets of the cardinal de^ Me* 
did is deserving of particular approbation; but heriowa 
pieces are seldom inferiour in spirit and elegance to those 
of her numerous panegyrists. 
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Neiqpolitan lady, whose numerous poetical works chap. 
have frequently been printed,"" Gaspara Stampa of ^v^- 
Padua, ranked among the best poets of her time,° is is. 

and -fit.4i. 



'^ At Venice 1548, 1549, 1550, and 1554, and again 
corrected b^ Domenichi, in 1560. Among the friends 
and patrons to whom they are addressed, we find Ercole 
Bentivoglio, Luigi Tansillo, Lodovico Domenichi, Bernar- 
dino Rota, and Vittoria Colonna ; some of whom have 
honoured her in return with their commendations. In the 
Maggitagii di Pamaaoj of Boccalini, Cent, ii. Ragg* 35, is 
a satirical relation of the supposed marrii^e of Laura Ter- 
racina, with the poet Francesco Mauro, who, soon after his 
marriage, became jealous of his wife, on account of ^garter 
which she wore, studded with jewels ; which she had re- 
ceived as a present from Edward VI. of England, in return 
Jwr her devotion tovfard* Mm ; a circumstance which so 
exasperated Mauro,^ that he cut the throat of his wife, 
with a prohibited verse ^f six syllables^ which he carried at 
hi9 dde. A great tumult arose in Parnassus, which Apollo 
allayed by a speech ; the object of which seems to be to 
satirize the order of the garter, and to compare the favours 
Gonfbrred by sovereigns on the subjects of other princes, 
to the presents given by lovers to other men's wives. 

n ^ Una delle piii eleganti Himatrici, che allor vives<- 
^ sero, e degna d' andar del paro co' piu illustri Poeti.'* 
TiraSm vii. iii« 49. Many of her poems are addressed to 
the count of Collalto, of whom she was passionately ena- 
moured, and whose marriage to another lady, she did not 
long survive, having died in 1554, about the thirtieth year , 
of her age. Her poems were published by her surviving 
sister, Cassandra, soon after her death, but were not re- 
printed till the year 1738 ; when they were again published 

TOL. lU* X m by 
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CHAP, and Laura Battiferra, of Urbtno,'' represented bj 
^^^* her contemporaries as the rival of Sappho, in the 
1518. elegance of her writings, and much her superiour 

ML%. 43. in the modesty and decorum of her life. 

To the time of Leo X, is to be referred the 
perfecting of the jocose Italian satire, which origi- 
nated in Florence towards the close of the pre- 
ceding century. The credit of reviving this whim- 
sical style of composition, and rendering it in the 
highest degree lively and entertaining, is due to the 
eccentrick genius of Francesco Berni, whence it 
has been denominated. La Poesia Bemesca.^ In 
this undertaking he had, however, some coadju- 
tors oi no inconsiderable talents, and in particular 
Francesco Mauro, and Gian-Francesco Bini, whose 
works have usually been united with his own, to 
which in vivacity and humour they are little infe- 
riour. The character of Berni was as singular as 
his writings. He was bom at Lamporecchio, a 

small 



PoesUBer- 



by Antonio Riimbaldo di Conti, count of Collalto, a descen- 
dant of the nobleman to whom they were so ineffectually 
addressed by their unfortunate author. 

^ She became the wife of the celebrated Florentine 
sculptor, Bartolommeo Ammanati. Her works were first 
published at Florence, apfirc—o i Giunri^ in 1560. Maz. 
zuchelli and Tiraboschi have collected numerous testimo-^ 
nies of her contemporaries to her meiits* 

F Lf/e of Lorenzo dc* Medici fVoL i./i, 389, S94« 
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small town in the Tuscan state,^ of a noble, al- c h a p. 
thou^ reduced &niily, and was sent whilst very xvr. 
young to Florence ; where he remained until he ^5^^- 
had attained his nineteenth year, and where he -^^ *^* 
prcbaiAy imbibed, from the works of the Pulci, 
Fraiico, and Lorenzo de' Medici, the earliest taste 
for that style of composition, by which he after- 
wards so greatly distinguished himself. About thi 
year 1517, he repaired to Rome, and entered into 
the service of the cardinal Bernardo da Bibbiena, 
to whom he was in some degree related, and from 
whom he entertained hopes of preferment which 
were not realised. After the death of Bernardo, 
he attached him^^ to his nephew the cardinal An* 
gelo da Bibbiena, but with no greater advantage, 
and was at length obliged to accept tlie office of 
secretary to Giammatteo Ghiberti, bishop of Ve- 
rona, who then held the important station of datary 
to tiie Roman see. Having now taken the eccle- 
Mastical habit, Bemi was occasionally employed 
by Ghiberti, in missions to his more distant bene- 
fices, and frequently accompanied the bishop on 
his journeys through Italy ; but the &tigues of 
business, and the habits of regularity were irksome 
to him, and he sought for relief in the society of 
the muses, who generally brought both Bacchus 
and Venus in their train. Being at length pre- 
ferred 



4 Respecting his name and the place of his birth, v. 
Menage J AnH'BmUety fiar, i. «er. 37. 
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CHAP, ferred to the affluent and easy station of a canoa 
XVI* of Florence, he retired to that city, where he was 
1518. much more distinguished by the eccentricity of 
Mt. 43. his conduct, and the pungency of his satire, than 
by the regularity of his life. Such was hb aver- 
sion to a state of servitude, if we may credit the 
humorous passages in which he has professedly 
drawn. his own character, that he no sooner re- 
ceived a command from his patron, than lie felt 
an invincible reluctance to execute it. He de- 
lighted not in musick, dancing, gaming, or hunt- 
ing ; his sole pleasure consisting in having nothing 
to do, and stretching himself at full length in his 
bed. His chief exercise was to eat a little, and 
then compose himself to sleep, and after sleep to 
eat again. He observed neither days nor alma- 
nacks ; and his servants were ordered to bring him 
no news, whether good or bad. These exaggera- 
tions, among many others yet more extravagant, 
may at least be admitted as a pfoof, that Bemi was 
fond of his ease, and that his writings were rather 
the amusement of his leisure, than a serious occu- 
pation. 

The death of Bemi is ssdd to have been occa- 
sioned by the jealous enmity which subsisted 
between the duke Alessandro, and the cardinal 
Ippolito de' Medici, each of whom is supposed to 
have contended with the other, which should first 
destroy his rival by poison. One of tl^em, if we 
' )nay believe this story, was desirou3 of engaging 

the 
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the assistance of Berni, and he having refused to c h a ?• 
join in so detestable a project, fell a victim to the ^^^' 
revenge of his patron, by a death of similar treache- i ^ i &• 
ly. On this it may be sufficient to observe, that ^* ^3, 
the cardinal died in the month of August, 1535, 
and that Bemi survived him at least until the month 
of July, 1536. We may therefore conclude with 
certainty, that he was not poisoned by the cardinal, 
and with scarcely less certainty, that he was not 
poisoned by Alessandro, for not having concurred 
in the destruction of a rival, who had then been 
dead nearly twelve months. ^ 

Of the style of composition adopted by Beml ^^^'^ ^ 
and his associates, it is not easy to convey an ade- 
quate idea, as its excellence consists ratheV in the 
simplicity of the diction, and the sweetness of the 
Tuscan idiom, than in that sterling wit and vigor- 
ous sentiment which bear to be transfused into 
another language. Of ail writers, those whose 
merit depends on what is called humour, are the 
most local. That which m one country is received 
with admiration and delight, may in another be 
considered as insipid or contemptible. To enjoy 
these writings in their full extent, some degree of 
acquaintance is necessary with the manners and pe^ 

culiarities 



' MazxucheUi Scrittori d? ItaSoy in art* Bemi, v, iv. /!• 
986. 
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CHAP, culiaiities of the inbabitants, even of the lower 
xv^* classes, and perhaps the delicacy and flavour of 
15)8. them can never be fully peroeived except by a na- 
JBt. 43. tive. These observations may be applied in differ- 
. ent degrees, not only to the works of Bemi, Bbi, 
and Mauro, but to the capitdi and satires <tf (mo- 
vanni della Casa, Agnolo Firenzuola, Francesco- 
Maria Molza, Pietro Nelli, who assumed the 
name of Andrea da Bergamo, and a long train of 
other writers, who have signalized themsdves in 
thb mode of composition. ' . That these early pro* 
ductions led the way to a similar eccentricity of 
style in other countries, is not improbable, and 
perhaps the most characteristick idea of the writings 
of Bemi and his associates, may be obtained by 
considering them to be in lively and unaffected 
verse, what the works of Rabelais, of Cervantes, 
^ and of Sterne are in prose. 

It 



■ The Oftere BurUache of Bemi and others, -after acme 
of them had been separately published, were collected bj 
Anton-Francesco Grazadni, called // Laaca^ and pubiisbed 
by the Giuntiat Florence, vol. i. 1548, 1550, voL ii. 1555, 
octavo. They have l^cen frequently reprinted since, but 
generally in a mutilated and imperfect manner. The moit 
complete and best edition is that of which the first and se- 
cond volumes, bear the date of London, 1733, and the 
third, of Florence in the same year, but which were in fiict 
printed at Naples, and this edition is cited as one of the 
Te9li di Ungucy by the academicians Delia Crusca, 
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It is, howeveTy much to be regretted, that a chap. 
great part of these compositions are remarkable ibr ^v^* 
a degree of indecency and pro&iieness, which re- 15 1&. 
quires all the wit and elegance of the original, and ^t. 43. 
perhaps more sjrmpathy with such subjects, than 
an untainted mind should feel, to prevent their ' 
being read without disapprobation or disgust. It ^ 
can, therefore, occasion no surprise, that these 
pieces, many of which have been written by men 
of hi^ ecclesiastical rank, ^ould have brought 
some degree of. disgrace upon the Roman church. 
One of the productions, in this style of writing, 
of Giovanni della Casa, archbishop of Beneventd^ 
and for some time inquisitor at Venice, has been 
singled out as a particular instance of defxavity, 
but many examples, at least equally flagrant, might . - 
have been produced. Even the writings of Berni 
contain passages, and indeed, whole pieces, not 
less gross and licentious than the work which has 
^ven rise to so much reprehension. ' 

That 



' The work alluded to of GiovaDni della Casa, is his 
JCafdtolo delFamOj published with hii terze rime^ in' the 
Ofiere BurUtche of Berni and others, in three Tolumea* 
This piece has given rise to an infinite number of errours 
' and misrepresentations, that hate stained the memory of 
this most accomplished scholar and elegant writer with 
uncommon odium. From these accusations, he has been 
defended with great ability by M. Menage, in his Anti* 
BaUUt^ par. ii. 9cc. 1 19. That he was himself, however, 
extremely sensible of the reproaches which he had incurred, 

appears 
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CHAP. That Berni was not, however, so entirely de- 
^v^' voted to indolence, as we mighty fix)tn the charac- 
1518. ter which he has chosen to §^ve of himself, be 

-fit 43. induced 



appears from his exquisite Latin lines, addressed Ad Ger* 
manosy in which he has endeavoured to justify himself) by 
alleging that these obnoxious verses were written in the 
more thoughtless dajrs of his youth, and that be had com- 
pensated for them by the regularity, industry, and cond- 
nency of his future life and conduct ; for which he refers 
to Bemboy Flaminioy and his other friends* His example 
may be a lesson to young writers, to be cautious how they 
produce, 

** One line which dying they would wish to blot.'* 

A caution which is beautifully enforced in his own 
verses, 

<< Annis ab hinc triginta et amplius, scio 
<^ Nonnulla me fortasse non castissimis 
<* Lusisse versibus ; quod xtas tunc mea 
" Rerum me adegtt inscia, et semper jocis 
<< Licentiils gavisa, concessu omnium, 
<* Juventa ; quod fecere et alii item boni. 
^ At nunc abit juventa, lusus permanet ; 
'< Et car mini illi nomen adscribunt meum 
*^ Idem quod ante erat, nee adscribunt diem 
^ Eamdem, erat qus quando id olim lusimus ; 
^ Sed quod puer peccavit, accusant senem.** 

The works of Casa were collected and published in 
five volumes quarto, Venice 1738. Both his verse and 
prose may be esteemed among the purest models of the 
Italian tongue. . 
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induced to believe, may sufficiently appear from chap. 
his numerous writings, and particularly from his ^^^* . 
having reformed and new-modelled the extensive i^iB. 
poem of Orlando Innamorato^ of tlie count Bojar- -^t. 43. 
do. This work he is said to have undertaken in 
competition with the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
which has given occasion to accuse Bemi of pre- 
sumption and of ignorance; but Bemi was too 
well acquainted with the nature of his own talents, 
which involuntarily led him towards the burlesque 
and the ridiculous, to suppose, that in serious 
composition, he could emulate that great man. He 
has, however, both in this and other parts of his 
writings, shown that he could occasionally elevate 
his s^le, and the introductory verses to each canto 
of the Orlando InnamoratOy which are generally 
his own composition, are not the least admired, 
nor the least valuable parts of his work. That the . 
alterations of Bemi raised the poem of Bojardo 
into more general notice, may be conjectured from 
the various editions of the reformed work which 
issued from the press soon after its first appearance, 
and which are yet sought after with avidity. " The 

task 



^ The first of these editions is that of the Giunti, in 

1541, quarto. It was also published at Milan, nelle case 

d* Andrea Calvo^ 1543, quarto, with the privilege of the 

pope and the state of Venice ; and again at Venice, in 

1 546, con la Giunta di molte atanze^ which are, however, 

•f 
V©L* III. N U 
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CRAP, task which Bemi thus completed, was also under- 

3gvi» taken by several of his contemporaries, and in 

1518. particular by Teofilo Folengi, and Lodovico Ddoe ; 

Ml. 43. but not any of them brought their labours to a ter- 
mination. It appears, also, that Pietro Aretino 
had formed an intention of devoting himself to 
this task, which, however, he afterwards relin- 
quished ; and if we may be allowed to judge from 
^ specimen ^ven of his epick talents, in his 
poem of Marfisa^ the wwld has sustained no loss 
bv his determination. 

Teofilo Fo- Yet more extravagant than the writings of Bemi, 
^^ are those of his contemporary Teofilo Folengi, of 
Mantua, better known by his assumed name of 
^erlino Coccajoj He was also an ecclesiastick, 
having, in the year 1507, when only sixteen years 
of age, entered into the order of Benedictines, on 
which occasion he relinquished his baptismal name 
of Girolamo^ and took that of Teofilo J His religious 

vows 



of little importance. Another edition is said to have been 
published at Venice, per Girolamo ScottOy in 1548. Quadrio. 
iv. 554. MazzucM&yvr, 992, but this I conceive to be the 
Qrlando Irmamorato^ as reformed by Lodovico Dominichi ; 
at least, a copy of the latter work by the same printer, and 
in the same year, is in my possession. The more modem 
edition, with the date of Florence, 1*735, but in fact, 
printed at Naples, is considered as the most correct. 

▼ Tirabo9chu Storia delta Lett. ItaL \ii. i. 302. 
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VOWS did not, however, extinguish his amorous chap. 
passi(His, and a violent attachment which he soon ^v^' 
afterwards formed for a young lady, named Giro- 15 is. 
lama Dieda, induced him to desert his monastery. -£^- ^3. 



After passing, for several years, an irregular, and "^ 
wandering life, he published his macaronick poqms, apd other 
in which, by a singular mixture of the Latin and ^^^ 
Italian, with the various dialects of the populace, 
and by applying the forms of one language to the 
phrases of another, he has produced 9 kind of mon- 
grel tongue which, from its sing^arity and capri- 
cious variety, has attracted both admirers and 
imitators.'' How it was possible for a person pos- 
sessed 



^ Tiraboschi informs us that the first edition is that of 
Venice, in 1519, but Fontanini and Zeno have cited an 
edition containing his eclogues, and the first seyenteen 
books of his poem of Baldo, printed at Venice in 1 5 1 7, 8 vo. 
They were afterwards reprinted at Venice, in 1530; and 
by Alexander Pagnanini, Tusculani apud Lacum Be- 
NACZNSEM, in 1521, ornamented with grotesque prints 
from blocks of wood, with the following title : 

Opus Merlini Cocaii Poet£ Mantuard Afacarotdco* 
rumj totum in firistinam formam per me Magistrum 
Aquarium Lodolam ofttime redactunij in fua injra no* 
tatin tituUs droiaum. 

Zanitonella^ qtus de amore TonelU erga Zaninam trae^ 
tat, Qu4t coTutat ex tredecim Sonolegiisj aefitem Ec* 
clogisy et una Strambottolegia* 

PHANTASiiB Mdcaromcon^ divisum in vi^ntiguinque 

Macaro* 
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CHAP, sessed of the talents and learning by which Folengi 

^v^' was undoubtedly distinguished, to sacrifice to these 

1518. compositions such « a portion of time as they must 

Mx» 43. from their number and prolixity have required, it 

is not easy to conceive, and certainly a much 

smaller specimen might have satisfied the curiosity 

of 



MacarmdcU^ tractans de getU magnamnd et firuden* 
tismmi Baldi* 

MoscHJEA, Facetua Hbcr in tribtu fiartUnu dhntu*^ et 
iractant de cruento certamine Mtucarum et Formica* 
rtmu 

LiBELLUs E/datolarum^ et Eftt^rxanmatum ad vanoM 
per9o^a» directarunu 

Hexasticon JcantttM BaricocoUt. 
Merdiiogid /lutredo Scardaffi atercore nufier 

Omnibua in bandia imboazatajtd* 
Jde tamen jfcguarii Lodoln ag-uratio lanntj 

Si4m quoque aavono facta gaianta tuo. 
Ergo me poptUi contfirantea •otvite bursa9» 

Si guts aifaritid non etnitj ilte ndaern 

Folengi afterwards reformed and altered this work, for 
the purpose of correcting its satirical tendency, and a new 
edition was printed without note of year, place, or printer; 
but which was printed at Venicei in i530. The edition of 
1521 is, however, considered as the best, and has been the 
usual model of those since reprinted, particularly that 
of Venicei apud Joannem Variacum et Socio^j 1573. A 
Splendid edition of the Macarwdckt of Folengi, in two vols. 
4to. was published at Mantua, in 1768 and 1771, with the 
life of the author, by Gianagostino Gradenlgo, bishop of 
Ceneda. 
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erf* most of his readers. It has, indeed, been said, chap. 
that it was his first intention to compose an epick ^^^* 
poem in Latin, which should &r surpass the Eneid ; 1 5 1 8. 
but finding, from the decision of his friends, that -^t. 43. 
he had scarcely rivalled the Roman bard, he com- 
mitted his poem to the flames, and began to amuse 
himself with these extravagant compositions ; some 
of which, however, occasionally display such a 
vivacity of imagery and description, and contain 
passages of so much poetical merit, that if he had 
devoted himself to more serious compositions, he 
might probably have ranked with the first Latin 
poets of the age. In the year 1526, Folengi, 
under the name of Limemo Pitocco^ published in 
Italian his burlesque epick poem of Orlandino ; a 
work which discovers still more evidcntiy the 
vigour of his ima^nation, and the facility and graces 
of hb composition ; and which, not being written 
in the grotesque and moticy style of his former 
productions, may be perused with considerable 
pleasure.' It must, however, be remarked, that 

both 



^ This poem, divided into eight cantos, has been seve- 
ral times reprinted, after the first edition of the Sahbiiy in 
Venice, 1526, particularly by Gregorio de* Gregori, at 
the same place, and in the same year : in Rimini by Son- 
cino, 1527, (£d* castrata) in Venice, by Sessa, 1530, and 
1539, and at the same place by Bindoni, in 1550 ; which 
last edition has been counterfeited by an impression of the 
same date, of much inferiour execution* At the close, is 
an apologetical address from the author, in which he has 

atempt ed 
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CHAP, bodi this poem and his Macaronicksj abound with 
XVI. obscene passages; a peculiarity which seems in 
1518. these times to have distinguished the productions 
Mu 43. of theecdesiasticks frbm those of the laity. Re- 
penting of his errours, or wearied with his disor- 
deriy canduct, Folengi socm afterwards relumed 
to his cell, where his first occupation was to write 
an account of the aberraticms and vicissitudes <tf his 
past life, which he printed under the title of Chaos 
de trtper unoj and which is yet more capricious and 
extravagant than his former writings.^ As die fire 
of his &ncy, or the ardour of his passions decrea- 
sed, he turned his talents io religious subjects, 
and composed a poem, DeW Umanita del^gliwlo 
di Dioy which has probably attracted much feiier 
readers than his former works.* Having been ap- 
pointed 



attempled to vindicate himself from the charge of impiety, 
in having satirized the clergy under the character of Mon* 
tignore Griffaroato ; and, what was much more dangerous, 
in having shown a partiality to the cause of the reformers. 
V. Zeno annoi, tU Font^n. i. 303. 

y His Trifierunoj is intended to exhibit the three differ- 
ent periods of the life of its author, and was first printed at 
Venice, in 1527, and again in 1546. 

» Printed at Venice, ^tv Aurelio Pincio^ 1533. This 
work is divided into ten cantos, in the first of which Homer 
and Virgil are introduced conversing togetlier in favour of 
the four christian poets who have written on the humanity 
of the son of God, who it appears are, U Folgo^ or Folengi 

himself; 
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pointed piiiycipal of the small monastery of S. Ma- crap. 
ria della Ciambra, in the island of Sicily, he there, xvi, 
at the request of Ferrando Gonzaga the \aceroy, 151«. 
composed a poem in terza rima^ divided into two ^' ^^• 
books, and entitled, La Palermita^ and also three 
tragedies in verse on ^sacred subjects,' but these' 
pieces have never been printed. Many other works 
of Folengi are noticed by his editors and biogi-a- 
phers. His life was prolonged until the year 1544, 
when he died at the Priorato of Campese, near 
Bassano, and was buried in the adjacent church of 
Santa Croce^ 

Although the study of the ancient languages had J^*^f ^i" 
long been revived in Italy, yet no idea seems to ''^^'^^ '^^^' 
have been entertained before the time of Leo X. of 
improving the style of Italian composition, by a 
closer adherence to die regularity and purity of the 
Greek and Roman writers. Some eflForts had, in- 
deed, been made to transfuse the spirit, or at least 
the sense of these productions, into the Italian 

tongue. 



himself, Sanazzaroy Fidoj and Scifiione Cafiecc. Folengi 
seems to have imbibed some of the notions of the reformers, 
which he did not dare more openly to avow ; and like David 
before Achish, to have feigned himself mad, and « scrab- 
** bled on the doors of the gate, and'let his spittle fall down 
" upon his beard.** 

^ JLa Cecelia^ JLa Chrtatina^ e La Ouerinoy v. Zeno^ 
Mac ai Fontaninij vol, i. p» 302. 
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c H A F. tongue. The metamorphoses of Ovid,** and the 

xv^' Eneidof the Mantuan bard,* has thus been transla- 

U18. ted into prose; and the Thebaidof Statins,"^ the 

M.U 43. i^harsalia of Lucan,* the Satires of Juvenal/ with 

some detached parts of the writings of Ovid/ and 

of Virgil/ had been translated into Italian verse ; 

but 



^ Translated by Giovanni Buonsignore* supposed as 
early as the fourteeiij^ century, printed at Venice per Gio, 
Ro990» Ven« 1497. v. MoreUi. Bib. PineL voL iv. Art. 
S069. Haym. Bib. ItaU 118. 13. 

' Z' Eneida^ ridotta in ftrow per Atanagio Greco, VU 
ccnTMj fier]Ermanno di Lermlapide. 1476. 

^ Tehmdt di Stazioy in ottava Rima da Erasmo di Faho' 
aonCf Ven. afi* Fr. Franceacfd. 1740. 

^ Lucano la Far^^gliaj tradotta dal Cardinale MonticMel" 
iom MUano^fier Caaaano di Mintegazii 1493. 4to. 

f Le Satire di Giuvenaiey in terza rimoy da Giorgio Som^ 
marifioj in Trevigi* l4SO*/o» 

g De arte Amandin in terza rimoy Milanoy per FUi/i/io di 
Montegazzi. 1494* There is also another edition, ivithou 
date, which is probably the firsts v. MoreUi.^ BibL Find. It* 
3071. 

b Bucoiiche di VirgiUoy fier Bernardo Pulciy di Latirf 
in vtUgare traduete^ printed with some of the Bucolicks of 
Francesco Arsochi, Hieronymo Benivieni et Jacopo Fiori- 
no de Buoninsegni, Flor.per Maestro Antomo Aiiachond fd 
1494. V, Life qf Lor. de* Med. i* 244. I must observe, 
that Mr* Warton b not correct in assertingi that Virgil's 

BucoUcks 
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but in so rude and unskilful a manner, as to pro- chap. 
diioe, like a bad Mirror, radier a caricature, than ^^^* 
a resemblance. As the Italian scholars became i^i^. 
more intimately acquainted with the works of the '*^* ^^• 
ancients, they began to feel the influence of their 
taste, and to imbibe s6me portion of their spirit- 
No longer satisfied with the humble and laborious 
task of translating these authors, they with a lauda- 
ble emulation, endeavoured to rival the boasted 
remains of ancient genius by productions of a simi- 
lar kind in their native tongue. In order to attain 
an equality with their great models, they ventured 
also to discard the shackles of rhyme, and to intro- 
duce a kind of measure which should depend for 
its efiect on the elevation and harmony of its lan- 
guage, and on the variety of its pauses, rather than 
on the continual recurrence of similar sounds. The 
person who is entitled to the chief credit of having 
formed, and in some degree executed, this com* 
mendable design, is the learned Gian-Giorgio '^^'^®* 

Trissino ; 



Bucolicks were translated into Italian by Bernardo Pulci, 
Fossa de Cremona, Benivieni, et Fiorini Buoninsegni. Hhu 
of Jing* Poetry, ii, 256. The only translators of Virgil, 
being Bernardo Pulci, and Evangelista Fossa ; and the Bu* 
colicks of Beniyieni and Buoninsegni, being original com- 
positions. The translation of Fossa is entitled Bucholica 
VuLOAHE DE ViRoiLio Comfi09ta per el Ciarienmo Poeta 
Frati Evangelieta Fossa de Cremonoj del ordine di Servu 
Mcccchxxxxiv. in Venetia, The translation is in terza 
rima, but extremely rude and incorrect. 

VOL. HI. O O 
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CHAP, tongae. The metamorphoses of Ovid,** and the 

^v^' Eneidof the Mantuan bard,^ has thus been transla- 

U18. ted into prose; and the Thebaidof Statius,"^ the 

M.U 43. i^harsalia of Lucan,* the Satires of Juvenal/ with 

some detached parts of tlie writings of Ovid/ and 

of Virgil/ had been translated into Italian verse ; 

but 



^ Translated by Giovanni Buonsignorey supposed as 
early as the fourteei^ centuryy printed at Venice per Gio, 
EoMSOm Yen* 1497. v. MoreiH. Bib. PineL vol. iv. Art. 
3069. Haym. Bib. ItaL 118. 13. 

^ L* Eneida^ ridotta in promi per Atanagio Greco. Ft- 
ccnzaj fier]Emumno di Ltmlttfddc. 1476. 

^ Tebedde di Stazioy in ottava Rima da Ertumo S Vdtoa' 
aone^ Ven. afi. Fr. Fnmce%chi. 1740. 

* Lueano la FartagSa^ tradotta dal Cardinale MondcMeU 
lom ASlanoy/ier Caaaano di Mantegazii 1493. 4to. 

f Le Satire di GiuvenaUy in terza rimOf da Giorgio Soi/^ 
marifia^ in Trevigi* 1 480* yb* 

f De arte Amandiy in terza rimay MHano^ per FiMppQ di 
Montegazzi. 1494. There is also another edition^ witbou 
date, which is probably the firsts v* Morelii.^ BibL PineL it* 
3071. 

l» Bucoliche di FirgiHoj per Bernardo Pulci^ di Ladna 
in vulgare traduete^ printed with some of the Bucolicks of 
Francesco Arsochi) Hieronymo Benivieni et Jacopo Fiori- 
no de Buoninsegni, Flor. per Maettro Antomo Miachomi m 
1494. V. Life qf Lor, de* Med. i. 344. I must observe, 
that Mr* Warton b not correct in assertingi that Viiig^il's 

Bucolicks 
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butin 90 rude and un^ilful a manner, as to pro- chap. 
diioe, like a bad Mirror, rather a caricature, than ^^^^ 
a resemblance. As the Italian scholars became i^i^. 
more intimately acquainted with the works of the '*^' ^^* 
ancients, they began to feel the influence of their 
taste, and to imbibe sbme portion of their spirit. 
No longer satisfied with the humble and laborious 
task of translating these authors, they with a lauda- 
ble emulation, endeavoured to rival the boasted 
remaii» of ancient genius by productions of a simi- 
lar kind in their native tongue. In order to attain 
an equality with their great models, they ventured 
also to discard the shackles of rhyme, and to intro- 
duce a kind of measure which should depend for 
its eflS^ct on the elevation and harmony of its lan- 
guage, and on the variety of its pauses, rather than 
on the continual recurrence of similar sounds. The 
person who is entitled to the chief credit of having 
formed, and in some degree executed, this com* 
mendable de^gn, is the learned Gian-Giorgio '^^•^®* 

I rissmo ; 



Bucolicks were translated into Italian by Bernardo Pulci, 
Fossa de Cremona, Benivieni, et Fiorini Buoninsegni* Hiau 
of £ngm Poetry, ii. 256. The only translators of Virgil, 
being Bernardo Pulci, and Evangelista Fossa ; and the Bu- 
colicks of Benivieni and Buoninsegni, being original com- 
positions. The translation of Fossa is entitled Bucholica 
Vui^GAHE DE ViROiLio Comfi09ta pcT tl ClorUnmo Poeta 
Frati EvangeUata Fossa de Cremonay del ordine di Servi* 
MccccLxxxxiv. in Venetia. The translation is in terza 
rimuy but extremely rude and incorrect* 

VOL. Ill, O O 
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c H A ». tongue. The metamorphoses of O J ^^ 

^^i- Eneidofthe Mantuao bard,' has tha ? jpon 

1*18. ted into prose; and the Thebaic | ^ vis 

Mt. 43. iPharsalia of Lucan,' the Satire*' if .^le of the 

some detached parts of the w^ l''^ ^ , in the Italian 

ofVii^,'' had been transl^', 'J ' 

-.'ir' 

^ r jfemilyatViccnza, 

^ Transited by Gmr ' ^ Jne time received b- 
early as the fourteci^ cr' ' ited Greek, Demetrius 
fto*»o. Ven. 1*97. v. I ' Qn the death of h^ wife, 

3069. Haym. Bii. itcL ^ ' ^„ jjj-^ deprived, he repaired 
' V EneUa, rido; obtdned the particular fevour 
cwisB, ficr\ErmanM ,ployed him on several important 
^ T^bmde di 8 -particular, to the emperour Max^ 
«ne, r«.. <yi. J» .- WTji J«W«", or blank verse of the 
je, was first employed by Trissino, 
Jw' °^ Sofonisba ; and 
/j^ted than either the i 
'. ■^.*"'^, to worksof length. Thesamemode 
morvw, in / ^j^j^, ^^g^ howevcr, employed about the 
« ^' '^t by several men of considerable talents, 

Afotileg' / .'liiil 

date, V 

9071 y^ 

^ ^ih a laudable (jratimde, Trissino ei-ecled in tl'* 
in -tfi"''*" '""'■''' rff^-f"/"""'"'"- at Milan, anclegWl""^ 
P ^ to the mcmorj' of Ilia instrucler, who died « '1^ 

^gd. 1776. 

Tfiidno, in Dcdieaz. di ^ua Ilalia Ubnoia, at Iiofif^- 



^!llTl!^^oi Sofonisba; and is Cert'anly much 
ited than cither the terza rima, or the 



I 
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^^"^^^i ''sserted, that " it c h a p. 

^^^n. in his trans- xvi. 

'4^ .amium of Pe- 1 5 1 8. 

^^44^"^^* A, y Lodovico Mar- iEt.43. 

j^^^aj^ *A&L ^ ^ book of the Eneid, 

i^^^^^fjj^ 4^^^4» -» de' Medici, in trans- 

^itcH^ ^*^ ""^^-v^ * ationofwhom, Trissino 

^■^ ^^Ot -A '^^^ in the same measure, his 

^5i^f*^^4*- ^ ' liberata da' Goti.''^ But 

^^^^^^ ? ^^ *^ //^i<2 liber ata was 

.'^^^fcj^ ^ which Trissino had employed 

<i;^^ , his tiagedy of Sofanisba having 

dt least ten years before he began his 

.1, and completed in the year 1515.* It 

, er, certain, that in die same year, Gio- 

^iucellai wrote, in blank verse, his tragedy 

Xasmunda ; but as he has himself addressed 

Trissino 



k Leitere de Claudio Tohmeiy citate nelle Ghrn, di Let' 
terati. vol. xxvi. /t. 290. 

1 It appears from a letter of Giovanni Rucellai to Tris- 
^o. dated the 8th day of November, 1515, that Trissino 
liad then completed his tragedy, which was intended to be 
represented before Leo X probably on the occasion of his 
visit to Florence in that year. v. Zeno^ JVbte al Fontaninij 
Bib Itai> i. 464. It was not, however, printed until the 
year 15247 when it was published in Rome, ficr Lodovico 
detfl' ArrigfU Vicentino ; with, a dedication which had been 
addressed by the author to Leo X. in the life time of that 
pontiff* • 
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c H A F. tongue. The inetainor(^oses of Ovid,*" and the 

xviy Elneid of the Mantuan bard,* has thus been transla- 

U18. ted into prose; and the Thebaidof Statius,"^ the 

M.U 43. i^harsalia of Lucan,* the Satires of Juvenal/ with 

some detached parts of tlie writings of Ovid,' and 

of Virgil,'' had been translated into Italian verse ; 

but 



^ Translated by Giovanni Buonsignorey supposed as 
early as the fourteei^ century, printed at Venice per Gio. 
Ro990» Yen* 1497. v. MorelU* Bib. PineL vol. iv. Jrt. 
3069. Haym. Bib. ItaU 118. 13. 

' L* Eneidth ridotta in ftroaa per Atanagio Greco. Vi^ 
cenzoy fiefiErmarmo di LevUapide, 1476. 

^ Tebaide di Stazioj in ottava Bima da Erasmo S Vatott" 
aoncj Fm, afi. Pr. PranceMchi* 1740. 

^ Lucano la Partag&a^ tradotta dal Cardinale MonticMel" 
lo. Milanoyper Caaaano di Mantegazii 1492. 4to. 

f Le Satire di GiuvenaUy in terza rimaj da Giorgio Som^ 
marifia^ in Trexngim 1 480* yb* 

g De arte Amandin in terza rima^ MUanoj fier PiSfi/io di 
Mantegazzi. 1494* There is also another edition, withou 
date, which is probably the firsts v» MorelU.^ BibL PineL ir 
3071. 

h Bucoliche di VirgiHo^ Per Bernardo Pulcij di Latina 
in vulgare traduete^ printed with some of the Bucolicks of 
Francesco Arsochi, Hieronymo Benivieni et Jacopo Fiori- 
no de Buoninsegni, Plor.per Maestro jfntomo Miacbomi ni 
1494. V. Life qf Lor. de* Med. i. 344. I must observe, 
that Mr* Warton b not correct in asseitingi that Vila's 

Bucolicks 
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but in 90 rude and unskilful a manner, as to pro- chap. 
duoe, like a bad Mirror, rather a caricature, than ^^^' 
a resemblance. As the Italian scholars became i^i^. 
more intimately acquainted with the works of the -^^^ ^3* 
ancients, they began to feel the influence of their 
taste, and to imbibe sbme portion of their spirit. 
No longer satisfied with the humble and laborious 
task of translating these authors, tliey with a lauda- 
ble emulation, endeavoured to rival the boasted 
remains of ancient genius by productions of a simi- 
lar kind in their native tongue. In order to attain 
an equality with their great models, they ventured 
also to discard the shackles of rhyme, and to intro- 
duce a kind of measure which should depend for 
its effect on the elevation and harmony of its lan- 
guage, and on the variety of its pauses, rather than 
on the continual recurrence of similar sounds. The 
person who is entitled to the chief credit of having 
fixmed, and in some degree executed, this com* 
mendable design, is the learned Gian-Giorgio '^^»^®* 

Trissino ; 



Bucolicks were translated into Italian by Bernardo Pulci, 
Fossa de Cremona, Benivieni, et Fiorini Buoninsegni. Ifisf* 
of Engm Poetry, ii. 356* The only translators of Virgil, 
being Bernardo Puki, and Evangelista Fossa ; and the Bu- 
colicks of Benivieni and Buoninsegni, being original com- 
positions* The translation of Fossa is entiUed Bucholica 
VuLGAHE DE ViRGiLio Comfiosta ficT el ClarUnmo Poeta 
Frati Evangelista Foeaa de Cremonay del ordine di Servi* 
icccccLxxxxiv. in Venetia. The translation is in terza 
rimay but extremely rude and incorrect. 

VOL. III. O O 
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c R A ?• tongae. The metamorphoses of Ovid,*" and the 

xv^v Eneidof the Mantuan bard,* has thus been transla- 

U18. ted into prose; and the Thebaidof Statius,"^ the 

Mu 43. i^harsalia of Lucan,* the Satires of Juvenal/ with 

some detached parts of tlie writings of Ovid/ and 

of Vii^/ had been translated into Italian verse ; 

but 



^ TraBslated by Giovanni Buonsignorey supposed as 
early as the fourteei^h century, printed at Venice per Gio. 
RoM90* Yen* 1497. Vm MorelU. Bib, PineL vol, iv. Art* 
3069. Haym. Bib. ItaU 118. 13. 

' L* Eneidoj ridotta in ftrow per Atanagio Greco, Vi" 
cenza^ fier]Ermanno di Ltinlafdde, 1476. 

^ Tebedde di Stazio^ in ottava Rima da Erasmo S Faho' 
Bonc^ Ven. afi. Pr. Pranceechim 1740. 

* Lucano la Part^gUa^ tradotta dal CardinaU Monlicbiel'' 
io. Milanoj/ier Caasano di Mantegazii 1493. 4to. 

f Le Satire di GiuvenaUf in terza rimaj da Giorgio Som^ 
mari/ia, in Trevigi* 1 480. yb. 

f De arte Amandi^ in terza rima^ Milanoy per Pi&pfio di 
Mantegazzi. 1494* There is also another edition, withou 
date, which is probably the firsts v. MorelU.^ BibL PineL W 
3071. 

H BucoUche di VirgiUoj per Bernardo Pulci^ di Latirf 
in vulgare traducte^ printed with some of the Bucolicks of 
Francesco Arsochii Hieronymo Benivieni et Jacopo Flori- 
no de Buoninsegni, Plor.per Maestro Antonio Mischondtd 
1494. V. Life qf Lor. de* Med. i. 344. I must observe} 
that Mr. Warton b not correct in asserting} that Vii^^'s 

Bucolicks 
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but in so rude and unskilful a manner, as to pro- chap. 
diioe, Kke a bad Mirror, rather a caricature, than ^v^- 
a resemblance. As the Italian scholars became \^\^. 
more intimately acquainted with the works of the '*^- 43, 
ancients, they began to feel the influence of their 
taste, and to imbibe s6me portion of their spirit. 
No longer satisfied with the humble and laborious 
task of translating these authors, they with a lauda- 
ble emulation, endeavoured to rival the boasted 
remains of ancient genius by productions of a simi- 
lar kind in their native tongue. In order to attain 
an equality with their great models, they ventured 
also to discard the shackles of rhyme, and to intro- 
duce a kind of measure which should depend for 
its effect on the elevation and harmony of its lan- 
guage, and on the variety of its pauses, rather than 
on the continual recurrence of similar sounds. The 
person who is entitled to the chief credit of havmg 
formed, and in some degree executed, this com* 
mendable design, is the learned Gian-Giorgio '^^•^^ 

Trissino ; 



Bucolicks were translated into Italian by Bernardo Puici, 
Fossa de Cremona, Benivieni, et Fioiini Buoninsegni. HUu 
of £ngm Poetry, ii. 256* The only translators of Virgil, 
being Bernardo Puki, and Evangelista Fossa ; and the Bu- 
colicks of Benivieni and Buoninsegni, being original com- 
positions. The translation of Fossa is entitled Bucholica 
VuLGARE DE ViRoiLio Comfiosta ficT el Clarisnmo Poeta 
Prati Evangeliata Poasa de Cremona^ del ordine di Servi» 
MccccLxxxxiv. in Venetia. The translation is in terza 
rimay but extremely rude and incorrect- 

VOL. III. O O 
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CRAP, tongae. The metamorphoses of Ovid,*" and the 

xv^* Eneidof the Mantuan bard,^ has thus beai transla- 

1518. ted into prose; and the Thebaidof Statins,"^ the 

^t. 43. ;^harsalia of Lucan,* the Satires of Juvenal/ with 

some detached parts of the writings of Ovid/ and 

of Virgil/ had been translated into Italian verse ; 

but 



^ Translated by Giovanni Buonsignorey supposed as 
early as the fourteei^ centuryy printed at Venice per Gio, 
RoM9o» Ven* 1497. v. AforeiH. Bib, PineL vol. iv. Art» 
3069. Haym. Bib. liaJU 118. 13. 

' V Eneida^ ridotta in ftroaa per Atanagio Greco, Fr- 
ccnza^ fier\Mrmanno di LevUapzde, 1476. 

^ Tebaide di Stazioy in ottava Rima da Erasmo di Faha' 
aoncj Fen, afi. Ft* FranccMchim 1740. 

* Lucano la Fars^gSa^ tradotta dal Cardinale MonticMel'' 
lom Milanojtier Cawano di Mantegazu 1493. 4to. 

f Le Satire di Giuvenale^ in terza rima^ da Giorgio Sob^ 
marifia, in Trevigu 1480«yb. 

f De arte Amandin in terza rima^ Milano^ per FiH/ifio £ 
Montegazzi, 1494. There is also another edition, withou 
date, which is probably the firsts v. MorelU,^ Bibl. PineL iV 
3071. 

h Bucotiche di FirgiHOf per Bernardo Pulciy di Latirf 
in valgare traducte^ printed with some of the Bucolicks of 
Francesco Arsochii Hieronymo Benivieni et Jacopo Fiori- 
no de Buoninsegniy Flor,per Maestro Antonio Mi9€hondm 
1494* V, Life qf Lor, de* Med* i. 344. I must observe) 
that Mr* Warton b not correct in assertingi that Vila's 

Bucolicks 
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but in so rude and unskilful a manner, as to pro- crap. 
duce, like a bad Miiror, rather a caricature, than ^"^^^ 
a resemblance. As the Italian scholars became i^^s. 
more intimately acquainted with the works of the -*^' *3. 
ancients, they began to feel the influence of their 
taste, and to imbibe s6me portion of their spirit. 
No longer satisfied with the humble and laborious 
task of translating these authors, they with a lauda- 
ble emulation, endeavoured to rival the boasted 
remains of ancient genius by productions of a simi-* 
lar kind in their native tongue. In order to attain 
an equality with their great models, they ventured 
also to discard the shackles of rhyme, and to intro- 
duce a kind of measure which should depend for 
its eflect on the elevation and harmony of its lan- 
guage, and on the variety of its pauses, rather than 
on the continual recurrence of similar sounds. The 
person who is entided to the chief credit of having 
formed, and in some degree executed, this com* 
mendable design, is the learned Gian-Giorgio '^^•^**' 

Trissino ; 



Bucolicks were translated into Italian b^ Bernardo Pulci, 
Fossa de Cremona, Benivieni, et Fiorini Buoninsegni. HUu 
of £ngm Poetry, ii, 356» The only translators of Virgil, 
being Bernardo Pulci, and Evangelista Fossa ; and the Bu- 
colicks of Benivieni and Buoninsegni, being original com- 
positions* The translation of Fossa is entitled Bucholica 
VuLGARE DE ViRoiLio Com/io9ta ficT el Clarunmo Poeta 
Prati Evangeliata Foaaa de Cremona^ del ordine di Servi* 
KccccLXxxxiv. m Kenetia, The translation is in lerza 
rima^ but extremely rude and incorrect. 
VOL. 1X1. o O 
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CHAP, tongue. The metamorphoses of Ovid,'' and the 

^ V ^' Eneid of the Mantuan bard,^ has thus been transla- 

U18. ted into prose; and the Thebaidof Stadus,^ the 

-fit. 43. j^harsalia of Lucan,^ the Satires of Juvenal,^ with 

some detached parts of tlie writings of Ovidy* and 

of Virgily'^ had been transi|ted into Italian verse ; 

but 



^ Translated by Giovanni Buonsignorey supposed as 
early as the fourteen^ century^ printed at Venice per Gio. 
BoMSOm Ven. 1497. v. MoreiU* Bib, PineL vol. iv. Ar:> 
S069. Jfaym, Bid. JtaL 118. 13. 

^ L* Entida^ ridotta in firoaa fier Atanagio Chreco. Fi' 
cenzoj fier}£rmanno di LevUafdde, 1476. 

^ Tebaide di Stazio, in ottava IHma da Enumo di Vatoa* 
9oncj Ven, a/i» Fr. Francc9chi. 1740. 

® Lucano la FartagHay tradotta dal Cardinale MonticMel" 
iom J\£lttnOjfier CasMono diMantegazU 1493. 4to. 

f Le Satire di Giuvenale, in terza rimoy da Giorgio Som^ 
mari/ia, in Treuigi. 1480.^. 

g De arte Amandij in terza rimUy MHano^ per Fi^Jw di 
Montegazzi, 1494. There is also another edition, withou 
date, which is probably the first, v. MoreUi.^ BibL. PineL W 
3071. 

k BucoUche di VirgiHo^ fier Bernardo Puleij di Latin$ 
in vulgare traducte^ printed with some of the Bucolicks of 
Francesco Arsochi, Hieronymo Benivieni et Jacopo Flori- 
no de Buoninsegni, Flor.fier Maestro Antonio Mischondd 
1494. V, Life ^f Lor. de* Med. i. 344. I must observe, 
that Mr. Warton is not correct in assertingi that Vii^il's 

Bucolicks 
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but in so rude and unskiliul a manner, as to pro- chap. 
duce, like a bad Mirror, rather a caricature, than ^^^' 
a resemblance. As the Italian scholars became i^>8- 
more intimately acquainted with the works of the -*t» *3. 
ancients, they began to feel the influence of their 
taste, and to imbibe sdme portion of their spirit. 
No longer satisfied with the humble and laborious 
task of translating these authors, they with a lauda- 
ble emulation, endeavoured to rival the boasted 
remains of ancient genius by productions of a simi- 
lar kind in their native tongue. In order to attain 
an equality with their great models, they ventured 
also to discard the shackles of rhyme, and to intro- 
duce a kind of measure which should depend for 
its effect on the elevation and harmony of its lan- 
guage, and on the variety of its pauses, rather than 
on the continual recurrence of similar sounds. The 
person who is entided to the chief credit of having 
fcMrmed, and in some degree executed, this com* 
mendable design, is the learned Gian-Giorgio '^'^'^^ 

Trissino ; 



Bucolicks were translated into Italian b^ Bernardo Pulci, 
Fossa de Cremona, Benivieni, et Fiorini Buoninsegni* J^st* 
of Mng* Poetry, ii, 356» The only translators of Virgil, 
being Bernardo Pulci, and Evangelista Fossa ; and the Bu- 
colicks of Benivieni and Buoninsegni, being original com* 
positions. The translation of Fossa is entitled Bucholica 
VuLGARE DE ViRGiLio Comfioata tier el Ciariatimo Poeta 
Prati Evangeliata Poaaa de Cremona.^ del ordine di Servu 
MccccLxxxxiv. in Venetia. The translation is in terza 
rimaj but extremely rude and incorrect. 
VOL- III. o O 
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CHAP. Trissino ; and although his powers as a poet were 

^^^' inadequate to the task which he had imposed upon 

1518. them, yet the chaste and classical style which ^^ 

-fit, 43. thus introduced, has given rise to some of the 

most correct and pleasing productions in the Italian 

tongue. 

Trissino was bom of a lioble family at Viccnza, 

in tlie year 1478, and for some time received m- 

structions from the celebrated Greek, Demetrius 

Chalcondyles, at Milan.' On the death of his wife, 

of whom he was early in life deprived, he repaired 

to Rome, where he obtained the particular fiivour 

df Leo X. who employed him on several important 

missions; and in particular, to the emperour Maxi- 

introdncct miliau J The wm sciolti, or blank verse of the 

Sl.^itj!^' Italian language, was first employed by Trissino, 

lian blank i^ his tragedy ofSqfanisba; and is certainly much 

better calculated than either the terza rima^ or the 

ottava stanzQy to works of length. The same mode 

of versification was, however, employed about the 

same time by several men of considerable talents, 

and 



* With a laudable gratitude, Trissino erected in the 
church of S* Maria delta fia89ione at Milan, an elegant mo- 
nument to the memory of his instructer, who died at that 
city in the year 1511. Tirab. Storia delta Lett. Ital. vi. 2. 
132. Ed. 1776. 

j Triwnoj in Dedicaz* di sua Italia Uberata^ al Imperat. 
Carlo V. 
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and an eminent Italian critick has asserted, that ^^ it c h a p. 
** was first used by Luigi Alamanni, in Ws trans- ^^^' 
^* lation from Catullus of the epithalamium of Pe« is is. 
*' leus and Thetb ; afterwards by Lodovico Mar- i&t.43. 
^^ telliy in translating the fourth book of the Eneid, 
*' and by the car^Unal Ippolito de' Medici, in trans- 
<« lating the second ; in imitation of whom, Trissino 
" afteruwis composed, in the same measure, his 
'* epick poem of //o/fa liber ata da* Goti.^^^ But 
it must be observed, that the Italia liberata ^vas 
not the first work in which Trissino had employed 
the versi sciolti^ his tragedy of Sofonisba having 
been written at least ten years before he began lus 
epick poem, and completed in the year 1515.^ It 
is, however, certain, that in the same year, Gio- 
vanni Rucellai wrote, in blank verse, his tragedy 
of Rasmimda ; but as he has himself addressed 

Trissino 



^ Lettere de Claudio Tolomeiy citatc nelle GUypt* di Let-' 
terati. vol. xxvi. fi, 290. 

1 It appears from a letter of Giovanni Rucellai to Tris- 
ano. dated the Slh day of November, 1515, that Trissino 
had then completed his tragedy, which was intended to be 
represented before Leo X probably on the occasion of his 
visit to Florence in that year. v. Zenoy Mte at Fontanim, 
Bib Itai. i. 464. It was not, however, printed until the 
year 1524, when it was published in Rome, fier Lodovico 
degli Arrighi Vicentino ; with, a dedication which had been 
addressed by the author to Leo X. in the life time of that 
pontiff- 
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CHAP. Trisdno as his Uteraiy preceptor, and as the pre- 
XVI, tensions of Trissino to the precedency in this 
1518. respect are confirmed by the explicit acknowledg- 
JKt 43. ment of Palla Rucellai^ the brother of Giovanni, 
we may with confidence attribute to Trisffloo the 
honour of the invention ; unless the pretensions of 
the Florentine historian, Jacopo Nardi, who gave 
a specimen of blank verse, in the prolc^ue to his 
comedy ^titled L^Amictziay sujq>osed to be re- 
presented before the magistrates of Florence, about 
the year 1494, may be thought to invalidate his 
claim.'' The tragedy of Sonfamsba is, however, 
entided to notice, not only as having first intra* 
duced the i)erst sciolti into general use, but as 
being the first regular tragedy which made its 
appearance after the revival of letters. The appd* 
lation of tragedy had indeed been already adopted, 
and even the story of Sophonisba had been tht 
subject of a dramatick performance, in Ottawa rima^ 
by Galeotto, marquis of Carretto, and presented 
by him to Isabella, marchioness of Mantua ;° but 

this 



"" This question has given rise to great diversity of opi* 
nion between Mondgnore Fontanini, and his severe com- 
mentator Apostolo Zeno ; which the reader will find in the 
Bidl. dell" Eloq. ItaUanay vol» L/i. 384. et acq. It has also 
been discussed by Mr. Walker, in the Appendix to his 
Hiatorical Memoir on Italian Tragedy ^ No. ii.^ 20. 

° Maffei^ Teatro Italiano. vol. i. infire/az. alia SqfmMa 
di TriaginQ. 
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this piece, like the Ftrgima of Accolti, and other chap. 
productions of a similar nature, was so imperfect xvi> 
in its arrangement, and so ill adapted to theatrical 1518. 
i^resentation, that it rather increases than dimi- -^ ^^• 
nishes die honour due to Trissiho, who, disregard* 
ing the example of his contemporaries, introduced 
a more correct and classical style of dramatick 
composition.'' The aflfecting story of this tragedy, 
founded on the relation of Livy, in the thirtieth 
book of his history, is already well known, having 
been frequently the subject of theatrical represen- 
tation in this country. It may, therefore, be suffi- 
cient to observe, that Trissino, without greatiy 
deviating from the records of history, has given a 
dramatick form to the incidents, which renders 
his production not uninteresting, and has inter* 
spersed it with some passages of expression and 
pathos. At the same time, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the dignity of the tragick style is not 
always equally supported, and that the author 
frequentiy displays a prolixity, languor, and insi- 
pidity, both of sentiment and of style, which greafly 
detract fix)m the interest of the piece- 

• It 



^ On this account, Giraldi, in the prologue to his Or* 
'becche, denominates him ^ 

«< II Tristino gentil, che col suocamo 

« Prima d* ognun, dal Tebro, e dall* Uysso, 

<< Gii, trasse la Trag^dia a I'onde d' Amo.'* 
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CHAP. It was not, however, until the year 1547, that 
^^^' Trissino published the nine first books of his 
15 18, epick poem of Italia liber ata da^ Goti ; of which 
•*^ *^* the additional eighteen books made their appear- 
f^ltaL' ^'^^ ^" 1548.** In this poem, to the compktion 
c«ii. of which the author had dedicated upwards of 

twenty years, he proposed to exhibit to his coun- 
trymen a specimen of the true epick, as founded 
on the example of Homer, and confirmed by the 
authority of Aristotle. The subject is the libera- 
tion of Italy fi-om the Goths by Belisarius, as gene- 
ral of the emperour Justinian. In the execution 
of it, Trissino asserts, that he had examined all the 
Greek and Roman writers, for the purpose of 
selecting the flowers of their eloquence to enrich 
his own labours. That Trissino was a man of 

talents 



^ This poem, like the second edition of the ^onUbaj 
in 1529, was printed with the occasional introduction of 
Greek letters, for determining;, with greater precision, the 
Italian pronunciation ; the invention of which is due to 
Trissino, although his authority has failed of introducing 
it into general use. He dedicated it to the emperour 
Charles V. in an address which explains the motives of his 
attempt, and elucidates some circumstances in his own life. 
Several passages in this poem gave great offence, the au- 
thor having severely censured the conduct of some of the 
Roman pontiffs, in consequence of which ihey were can- 
celled by him in the copies remaining unsold ; a circum- 
stance which has given rise to much discussion among the 
Italian bibliographers, v. Foruaniniy B^b, ItaU i. 368, ^r. 
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talents and of learning, b evident firom hb other c h a p» 
writings, and his various acquirements in mathe- xvi. 
maticks, physicks, and architecture, are highly 1518. 
celebrated by his contemporaries, yet of all the -*'*• '*^* 
attempts at epick poetry which have hitherto ap- 
peared, the Italia liber ata may be considered as 
the most insipid and uninteresting. In Bemi, 
Mauro, Folengi, and other writers erf* burlesque 
poetry, their simplicity or vulgarity is evidentiy 
assumed, for the avowed purpose of giving a 
g^reater zest to their satire <»* their wit, but the 
low and pedestrian style of Trissino is genuine and 
unaffected, and is often rendered sdll more striking 
by the unconscious gravity of the author. *> Yet 
more reprehensible is,, the plan and conduct of the 
poem, in which the heathen mythology is con- 
founded with the Christian religion, and an invo- 
cation to Apollo and the muses, introduces the 
Supreme Being as interfering in the concerns of 
mortals, in such language, and by such means, as 
must, in the estimation of either true piety pr cor- 
rect taste, appear wholly unworthy of the divine 
character. Hence neither the industry of Tris- 
sino, nor the high literary character which he had 

before 



q Should the reader entertain any doubts of this asser- 
tion, he may peruse the description of the amorous inter- 
view in the third book, between the emperour and the 
empress; which, however, he may rest assured, is not 
likely to inflame his passions. 



I 
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CHAP, before attuned, could raise into credit liis unfof' 
^^^- tunate poem, which, as one of his contemponuies 
1518. informs us, was never read, but seemed to have 
Jit. 43. been buried on the same day that it first saw the 
light. About the year 1700, a feeble attempt was 
made, by the associates ci the academy of cardinal 
Ottoboni at Rome, to transpose the Italia iiberata 
into otlava rima, each member selecting a separate 
book for the exercise of his talents, but although 
some of them perfiniued their task, the w<H-k was 
never completed. The criticks of Italy, unwilling 
to detract from the character of a man, whose 
merits have in other respects'done honour to thdr 
country, have, however, seldom menticraed the 
Italia Iiberata, but in terms of respect ; aldiough 
it never was reprinted until the year 1729, when 
it was inserted in the general collection of the wwks 
of its author. i' '/ 

t^!^ Subsequent to Trissino in the adoption of the 

versi sciolti, but more successful in the manner in 
which he employed it, was his "fiiend Giovanni 
Rucellai, whose near consangijinity to the pontiff 
Leo X. as well as his own extrawdinary merits, 
entitle him to particulir notice. He was one of 
the four sons of Bernardo Rucellai, by his wife 
Nannina, sister of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
Avas bom at Florence, in Ihc ytiw 1475. ' The 
example 



■ ** Triplici lingua elegantissime excultua." Foccu- 
•nti^ Catal. de* Scrittori Fiorentmi. afi. Giom. cfe* Letterad^ 
utmfim 

' Giomaie de* LttteraH xxxiu. par* ufi. 344. 
VO]^. III. F p 
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example of his father, who is justly ranked among chap: 
the most eminent scholars, and correct Latin writers _^^^* 
of his time, and the instructions of the celebrated ^^^^' 
Francesco Cataneo da Diaceto, were a sure pledge ^ *^' 
of his early proficiency ; and it "has been said of 
him with undoubted truth, that he was highly ac« 
complished, as well in tiie Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, as in hb own. ' In the year 1505, he was 
sent as ambassadour firom his native city to the 
state of Venice, and was present when the envoy 
of Louis XIL required that the senate would permit 
the learned civilian Filippo Decio, to return as his 
subject to Pavia, to teach the canon law, with which 
die senate refused to comply ; an incident which it 
seems made a great impression on Rucellai, as 
being a proof of the value of literature, and the 
great importance of a man of talents. ' In the 
tilmult raised by the younger citizens of Flo* 
rence on the return of the Medici, in the year 
1512, and which contributed so greatly to facilitate 
that event, Giovanni Rucellai, and his brother 
Palla, took a principal part ; in which they appear, 
to have acted in opposition to the wishes of iheir 
&ther, who was a firm adherent to the popular 

cause. 
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c H A p» cause." On the elevatiofi of Leo X. and the ap- 
^"^^^ pointment of his nephew Lorenso to the govern- 
\$\%. ment of Florence, Giovanni remained at that city 
£t. 43. in a respectalde employment, iBid is suf^ioaed to 
have accompanied Lorenzo to Rome, when he 
went to assunae the insignia of captain-geneial of 
the cjiurcb. Soon after his arrival, Rucdba en- 
tered bto the eccle^astical order, and attended the 
pontiff on his visit to Florence^ at the close of the 
year 1515, when Leo was entertainedt in the gar- 
dens of the Rucellai, with the repres^tation or 
redtal of the tragedy of Mcsnmndaj written by Gio- 
vanni, in Italian blank yerse. It has excited sur- 
prise, that Leo did not confer the digmty of the 
purple ona man so nearly rel^edtohim, to whom 
he was so much attached, and who was in every 
respect worthy of that honour. Some authors 
have attributed this circumstance to the timid jea- 
lousy of Giuliano de' Medici, who is said to have 
represented to his brother the dai^;er that might 
accrue to their family in Florence, from any increase 
of the credit and authprity of the RuoeUai, who 
could number amongst them one hundred and 
fifty men capable of bearing arms ; whilst others 
have supposed, that as Leo did not choose to ad- 
vance to the rank of cardinal some of his rehtions 
as near to him as Rucellai, on account of the oppo- 
sition 



■ Giomaie de* LettcraU xxxiiL^or* hp^ 345. ci v. anUf 
cluifi* X* vol. !!• fi. 318. 
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sidDp which they had diown to hb fiunUy, he on c h a p« 
ibis account poslpotied also the nontiniatiofi of xvi, 
Giovanni; but whatever was die reason di die 1518. 
conduct of die pope, which was probably neither ^^ *^* 
of diose before assigned, it is certain, that it 
arose not firom »iy want of esteem or confidence, 
as may be inferred from hb despatching Rucellai, 
at a very iiQportanit crisis, as his )ega«e to Francb 
I. in which station he succeeded Lodovico Canossa, 
and continued until the time of the death of die 
pontiff. 

.4 

After this utiexpeeted event, ttuci^llai returned 
to Florence ; and on the eiev^on of A<kian VI. 
the successour of Leo, he was deputed, with five 
efdios of the principal citizens, to congratulate the 
pope on his new dignity. RuceBsu, as chief of die* 
embassy, 'addressed the pontiff in a Latin oration, 
wludi is yet preserved. The short pontificate of 
Adrian, was succeeded by that of Clement VIL 
to whom Rucellai stood in the same degree of kin- 
dred as to Leo X. and who, immediately after 
his elevation, gave a decisive proof of his regard 
for Rucellai, by appointing him keeper of the 
casde of S. Angelo^ a digpity which has usually 
been considered » the proximate stepto that of a 
cardinal, and whence Rucellai is commonly named 
J7 CasteBano. ^ This honour he did not, however, 

long 



dialogue dt Triadno on the Italian language, 

entitled 
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CHAP* long enjoy ; having, tenninated his days about the 
^^^' beginning jof the year 1526, and before die deplora- 
1518. ble sacking of Rome, which soon afterwards oc- 
A. 43. cmred. 

During die residence of Rucellai at die casde 
of S. Ai^lo, he completed his tragedy of Oresie^ 
and his beautiful didactick poem Le Afi; neidier 
of which were, however, during his life time» 
committed to die press. The reason of diis will 
appear fix>m die words of the author, addressed 
a short time before his deadi, to his iHXidier Palla 
Rucell^.'' "My^j^,'' saidhe, "have not yet 
HisAbctick cc received my last improvements; which has been 
" occasioned by ray desire to review and oonect 
'* diis poem in company widi- our frioid TrissuxH 
^^ when;he returns from Venice^ where he is now 
the legate of our cousin Clenieot VlLand which 
poem I have, as you will .see, already destined 
^^ and dedicated to him. I therefixe oattreat^ that 

"when 



<( 
<( 



entitled U OuteUano^ is thas named bj the author fix>m his 
friend Rucellai, who is one of the interlocutors, and is 
therdn styled by him ^ Uomo per dottrina, per bonl2» e 
^ per ingegno non infeiiore a nessim altro ddla notfia 
^ etiL'' The strict ftieodahip which subsisted bcCMca 
Trissino and Rucellai, whilst they emulated each other in 
their works, is, as Maffa has justly obsenrcd, highly ho- 
nourable to the characters of both* Teotrt^ ItaL L 9S* 
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** when you find a fit opportunity, you will send chap. 
** him this poem for his perusal and correction ; ^v^y 
^^ and if he approve it, that you will have it pub- ^^\^* 
** lished, without any testimony but that of hb *** 
^^ perfect ji^dgmcnt to its merits. You will like- 
'^ wise take the same method with my Oreste; if 
^* he should not think it troublesonie to take so 
*^ mueh labour for the sake of one who was so 
«< afiectionately attactwd to him." The poem of 
the jifiiy was accordingly published in the year 
1589, and will secure to its author a high rank 
amoo^tbe writers of didactick poetry. Without 
readering" himself tiable to the charge of a servile 
imitator, he has chosen a subject already ennobled 
by the genius ci Virgil ; and has given it new at- 
tracdons and new graces. His diction is pure 
without being insipid, and simple without becoming 
vulgar ; and m the course of his work, he has 
given decisive proofe of his scientifick acquirements, 
particularly cm subjects of natural history. 

The injunctions of Giovanni Rucellai, with Hbtrtgedf 
re^ct to his tragedy of Oreste^ were not so punc- ^ ^"** 
tuaUy complied with ; the cause of which is, how- 
ever, assigned by his brother Palla, in his dedication 
of the Api^ to Trissino. '^ As to the Oreste^ I 
have thought it better to wait awhile, until your 
Belisarioj or to speak more accurately, your 
" Italia Uberatay a work of great learning, and a 
" new Homer in our language, shall be perfected 
^' and brought to light." Thb tragedy remained 

in 



cc 
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c H A P. in manuscript until nearly two centuries after the 
^▼^« death of its author, when it was puidisbed by the 
14 rs. count Scipione Maflfei, in his ccdtection of Itadian 
Mt. 43« tragedies. The subject of this pieoe is similar to 
that of tiie fyhigenia in Tauris of Euripides ; but 
the author has introduced such variations, land en* 
nobled his tragedy with so maafiy grand and theatri- 
cal incidents, that it may jutstly be considered as 
his own^ and not as a mdre tcanslation fitrni an 
ancient author ; insomuch that Maffd, who, £nom 
his own performances must be admitted to. be a 
perfect judge, considers it as not oidy superiour to 
the Rasmtmlia of the same author, but as one of the 
most beautiful pieces which any author, either 
ancient or modem, has adapted to theatrical repre- 
sentation.* 

^a^t^ Another Italian writer, vi^ distinguished htm- 
sdf bythe elegance andharmonyofhisblank verse, 
was Luigi Alamanni ; who was bora of a noble 
iamily at Florence, in the year 1475, and passed 
the early part of his life in habits of friendship with 
Bernaido and CosimeRuceliai, Trissino, and other 
scholars who had devoted themselves more particu- 
l^Iy to the study of clas^cal literature. ^ Of the 
ffatires and l}rrick poems of Alamanni, several were 

produced 



* Maffei^ Teatro ItaHano i. 95. 

y MazzucheUiy Serittori d* Jtak'a. in art. Afaunaniii. 
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produced ^nder the p(xiti£cate of Leo X. In the c b a p« 
year 1516, he married Alessandra Serristori, a lady ^v'* 
of great beauty, by whom he had a numerous off- ^^ i^* 
sprif^. * The rsoik and talents ci Alamanni, re« ^' ^^* 
commended him to the notice and friendship of the 
cardinal GkiUo de' Medici, who, during Ijhe latter 
part of the pontificate of Leo X. governed on the 
behalf of that pontiff, the city of Florence. The 
rigid restrictions imposed by the cardinal an the 
inhabitants, by which they were, among other 
marks of subordination, prohibited from carrying 
arms under severe penalties, excited the indigna- 
tion, of many of the younger citizens of noble 
fimilies, who could ill brook the loss of their inde- 
pendence, and among the rest of Alamanni ; who, 
forgetting the friend in the patriot, not only joined 
in a conspiracy against the cardinal, immediately 
after the death of Leo X. but is said to have un- 
dertaken to assassinate him with his own hand. * 
His associates were Zanobio Buondelmonti, Jacopo 
daDiaceto, Antonio Brucioli, and several other 
persons of distinguished talents, who appear to 
have been desirous of restoring the ancient liberty • 
of the republick, without sufficiently reflecting on 
the mode by which it was to be accomplished. 
The designs of the conspirators were, however, 

discovered. 



» MazzuchelHi Srittori d* Italia in art. Alamanni. 
^ FarcJdf I^tor. J^hrentinaj i^.v./k. 108. 
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c H A p« dictioiL That in each of these departments a con* 
^^^* ^deraUe number of writers, besides those before 
15 L8. mentioned, might be enumerated, will readily be 
£x. 43. perceived ; but the limited object of the present 
work will be sufficiently obtained, by demonstrating' 
the encouragement which the poets of the time de- 
rived from Leo X. and the proficiency made, 
d^ring his pontificate, in this most popular and 
pleasing branch of literature. It is to this period 
that we are to trace back those abundant streams 
which have now diffused themselves throughout 
the rest of Europe ; and although some X)f them 
may be pursued to a still higher fountain, yet it 
was not until this time that they began to flow ia 
a clear and certain course. The laws of lyrick 
composition, as prescribed by the example of Sa« 
. nazzaro, Bembo, Molza, and Vittoria Colonna, 
have since been adopted by the two Tassos, Tan* 
sUlo, Costanzo, Celio, Magno, Guidi, Filicaja^ 
and a long train of ot))er writers ; who have car* 
ried this kind of composition, and particularly the 
higher species of ode, to a degree erf excellence 
hitherto unattained in any other country. In epick 
poetry, the great work of Ariosto excited an emu- 
lation which, in the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, produced an immense number of poems on 
similar subjects ; many of which are of great ex- 
tent, and some of which, if they have not equalled 
the Orlando Furioso in fertility of invention and 
variety of description, have excelled it in regularity 
and classical chastity of design, and have displayed 

aU 
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« 

^^ ^Ty duke of Orleans, af- chap. 

^^ Catherine de' Medici, xvi, 

^ d her Maitre tP Hotel; 1518. 

C^^ > ^ **is services enabled him to -**. 43. 

^^ 4(* great emdument, and to estar 

^v 7^ ^^O i an honourable situation in France. 



f ^ ^N^ of Alamanni are very numerous;'' 

r 4^ ot admired production is his didactick 

Cokitazionty written in versiscioki^ and tuied La rii- 
jd by him to Catherine dc' Medici, by a '"'"^ 
. , in which he requests her to present it to 
lancb L ^ This work, which Alamanni com* 

pleted 



imd laying his hand on the shoulder of the amhassadour, 
told him with great kindness, that he had no cause to 
regret the loss of his country, having found suchapatnm 
as Francis I. adding, that to a virtuous man every place 
is his country* MdzzucheUiy S^rittori ^ ItaU in art. Mtm 
manni. fi, 253. 

* The works of Alamanni, conusdng of his Elegie*^ Eeh" 
gue9j SaHre9f and Lytick pictes^ with his tragedy oiAnHgtme^ 
were first printed by Gryphius, at Lytnuy vol, i. 1533. vol. 
ii. S533, the first volume was also printed by the Giunti at 
Florence, in 1533, and both volumes were afterwards pub* 
Itshed at Venice, in t533, and again in 1543. Notwith- 
standing these frequent editions, the works of Alamanni 
were pit^ibited in the pontificate of Clement VII. both 
at Florence and Rome, in the latter of which places they 
were publickly burnt, v* MazzucheUiy u 356. 

■ 

^ Printed at Paris by Robert Stephens, in 1546, in a 

beautiful edition corrected by the author, and dedicated to 

voLt III. q q Francia 
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CHAP, discovered, and Ahmanni was under the necessi^ 

XV ^' of saving himself by flight. After many adven- 

1518. tures and vicissitudes, in the course of which he 

^^ *^ returned to Florence, and took an active part in 

the commotions that agitated hi^ country, he 

finally withdrew to France, where he met with a 

kind and honourable reception from Francis I. who 

was a great admirer of Italian poetry, and not 

only conferred on him the order of S. Michael, 

but employed him in many important missions. ** 

On 



b On an embassy from Francis I. to the emperour 
Charles V. Alamanni gave a singular instance of his ta- 
lents and promptitude. Having, in his oration before the 
emperour, frequently mentioned ihe ImfieriaiEa^e^ Chariest 
after having attentively listened till the close of the speech, 
turned towards the orator, and repeated with a sarcastick 
emphasis, from one of the poems of Alamanni, * 



-<< L'aquila grifagna, 



*' Che per piii divorar due becchi porta*** 

Alamanni heard this reproach with perfect composure, and 
instantly subjoined, '^ Since these lines are known to your 
** majesty, I must be allowed to say, that when I wrote 
'^ them I wrote as a poet, to whom it is allowed to fdgn ; 
<* but that I now speak as the ambassaiiour ffom one great 
^« sovereign to another, whom it wdiild ill become to de* 
<^ viate from the truth ; they were the production of mj 
" youth ; but I now speak with the gravity of age ; they 
<^ were provoked by my having been banished from my 
" native place, but I now appear before your majesty de- 
^ vested of all passion." Charles, rising from his seatt 

and 
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« 

On the marriage of Henry duke of Orleans, af- chap. 
terwards Henry H. with Catherine de* Medici, x^^* 
Alamanni was appointed her Maitre iP Hotel; 1518« 
and the reward of his services enabled him to ^* ^^• 
secure to himself great emolument, and to esta- 
blish his family in an honourable situation in France. 
The writings of Alamanni are very numerous ; "" 
but his most admired production is his (tidactick 
jpoem La Coltttazionc^ written in versisciohif and tuied La ri/- 
addressed by him to Catherine dc' Medici, by a ^'"'"'^ 
letter, in which he requests her to present it to 
Francis L ^ This work, which Alamanni com-> 

pleted 



•^« 



luid laying his hand on the shoulder of the amhassadour, 
told him with great kindness, that he had no cause to 
regret the loss of his country^ having found such a patnm 
as Francis I* adding, that to a virtuous man every place 
is his country* MdzzuehcUi^ S^rittori df ItaU in art. Alom 
manrd, ft, 253* 

^ The works of Alamanni, consisdng of his Elegie*^ Eeto* 
gue^f Sttfire9f and Lyriek /lie^es, with his tragedy ofAntigoncj 
were first printed by Gryphius, at Lywu^ vol, i. 1 533* voim 
ii. 3533, the first volume was also printed by the Giunti at 
Florence, in 1533, and both volumes were afterwards pub* 
fished at Venice, in 1533, and again in 1543. Notwith* 
ttandiiig these frequent editions, the works of Alamanni 
were prohibited In the pontificate of Clement VII. both 
at Florence and Rome, in the latter of which places they 
were publickly burnt, v. MazzucheUiy i. 356. 

^ Printed at Paris by Robert Stephens, in 1546, in a 

beautiful edition corrected by the author, and dedicated to 

VOL. III. q q 
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c H A ?• pleted in six bo(d», and which he appears to have 
3CVI* undertaken rather in compedtiou with, than in 
1518. imitation of tiie Georgicks, is written not only 

J^^^ with great elegance and correctness of stjrie, but 
with a very extensive knowledge of the subject on 
which he professes to treat, and ccmtuns many 
passages which may bear a comparison widi the 
most celebrated parts of the work of his immortal 
predecesscH*. His tragedy o( Antigmej translated 
from Sophocles, is also considered by Fontanini 
as one of the best dramatick pieces in the Italian 
tongue; but his epick romances (^ the ^^^rrAcd!?/ 
end the Girone Cortese^ ^ both written in ottava 



Francis I. It was ag^n printed in the same year by the 
Giunti at Florence, and has been smce Frequently reprinted, 
particularly in a correct and fine edition in large quarto, by 
'Comino at Padua, in 1718, with the jffii of Rucellai, and 
the epigrams of Alamanni, and at Bologna in 1746. 

« First printed after the death of the author, al Florence^ 
MUa Btamperia di FiUfip9 Giunti^ 1570. 4<>. The flubjea 
of this poem is the sie^ of the city of fiouJrge^, the <9ipi- 
tal of the dutchy of Beni, suppoied to be the jhforicum 
of Julius Caesar* The plan and conduct of k is so ckMdf 
founded on that of the Iliad, ihu. if we except enly the 
alteration of the names, it i^ears rather to be a translatioD 
than an original work. 

f Girone H Cortese, printed at Paris, da Rinaldo Caide* 
rio e Chudio ^uo JigHuolo^ 4<». and again at Venice, fier Co- 
wdn da Trim da Mottferato^ 1549. This work is little 

more 
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rima^ have not had the good fortune to obtain for c h a p. 
their aotbor any considerable share of applause. ^^^* 

1518. 

From this brief review of some of the principal -^^ ^^* 
ItEdian poets, who wrote in the pontificate of Leo ^^"JJ^ 
X. it will not be difficult to perceive, that they may "» Writcn. 
be divided into four distinct classes. L Such as 
continued to adopt in their writings, although in 
difierent degrees, the rude and imperfect style of 
composition which was used towards the latter 
part oi the preceding century. 11. The admirers 
of Petraf ca, who considered him as the model of 
a true poetick diction, and closely imitated his 
manner in their writings. III. Those who, de- 
pending oathe vigour of their own genius, adopted 
such a style of composition as they conceived ex- 
pressed, in the-most forcible and explicit manner, 
the sentiments which they had to communicate. 
And IV. Those authors who followed the example 
of the ancients, not only in the manner of treating 
their subjects, but in the frequent use of the versi 
scioitif and in the simplicity and purity of their 

diction. 



fliore tinn. a transposition into Italian ottava rima^ of a 
French romaoce entitled Gyron Courtoisj which Alanumni 
undertook at the request of Francis I. a short time before 
the death of that monarch, as appears from the information 
of the aut lOr himself in his dedication to Henry II. in 
which he has described the origin and laws of the British 
knights errant, or knighta of the round Tabic. 
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c H A P. dictioiL That in each of these departments a con- 
^^^* siderable number of writers, be^es those before 
15 L8. mentioned, might be enumerated, will readily be 
-fit. 43. perceived ; but the limited object of the present 
work will be suf&ciendy obtauied, by demonstrating' 
the encouragement which the poets of the time de- 
rived from Leo X. and the proficiency made, 
during his pontificate, in this most popular and 
pleasing branch of literature. It is to this period 
that we are to trace back those abundant streams 
which have now diffused themselves throu^K>ut 
the rest of Europe ; and although some X)f them 
may be pursued to a still higher fountain, yet it 
was not until this time that they began to flow in 
a clear and certain course. The laws of lyrick 
composition, as prescribed by the example cf Sa« 
, nazzaro, Bembo, Molza, and Vittoria Colonna, 
have since been adopted by the two Tassos, Tan- 
sillo, Costanzo, Celio, Magno, Guidi, Filicaja^ 
and a long train of other writers ; who have car- 
ried this kind of composition, and particularly the 
higher species of ode, to a degree of excellence 
hitherto unattained in any other country. In epick 
poetry, the great work of Ariosto excited an emu- 
lation which, in the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, produced an immense number of poems on 
similar subjects ; many of which are of great ex- 
tent, and some of which, if they have not equalled 
the Orlando Furioso in fertility of invention and 
variety of description, have excelled it in regulari^ 
and classical chastity of design, and have displayed 

aU 
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ail those poetical graces, that without surprising, chap. 
delight tlie reader. If to the satires of Ariosto ^^^* 
we add those of Elrcole Benti volio, who was nearly 1 5 1 8 . 
his contemporary, and which are written on a ^^t. 4S. 
similar model, we shall be compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that neither these, nor the singular produc- 
tions of Bemi, Bini, Mauro, and their associates, 
have in any degree been rivalled in subsequent 
times. Nor have the later writers of blank verse, 
among whom may be enumerated Annibale Caro, 
Marchetti, and Salvini, ^ greatly improved upon the 
correct and graceful example displayed in the wri- 
tings of Rucellai, Alamanni, the cardinal Ippolito 
de' Medici, and frequently in those of Trissino. 

With respect to the drama, much, however, JJ^JJ^ 
remained to be done. Neither the Sofonisba of 
Trissino, nor the Rosmunda or Oreste of Rucellai, ' 
although highly to be commended, when com- 
pared with the works which preceded them, and 
when considered with relationlto the times in which 
they were produced, can be regarded as perfect 
models of tragedy^ adapted to theatrical represen- 
tation. It must also be observed, that the efforts 
of the cardinal da Bibbiena, and even of Ariosto, 
to introduce a better style of comick writing, are 
rather scholastick attempts to imitate the ancient 
writers, than examples of that true comedy which 
represents, by livhig portraits, the follies, the vices, 
and the manners of the age. It is only in later 
times that the dramatick M'orks of Ma&i, of Me- 

tastasio, 



/ 
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c H A ?• tastasio, of Alfieri, and of Mood, have eflkctuaDj 
XVI* removed from their country, the reproach of hay ii^ 
1518. been inferiour in this great department of fetters^ 
• iBt. 45. to the rest <^ Europe. In comedy, the ItaliaDs 
have been yet more negligent ; for between the 
I dry and insipid performances of the early writers, 

and the extravagant, low, and burlesque exlubi* 
tions of Goldoni, Chiari, and similar authors of 
modem comedy, lies a spacious field, in which 
the genius of a Moliere, a Goldsmith, or a Sheri- 
dan, would not fail to discover innumerable ofcgectB 
of pursuit and of amusement. 



CHAP. xvn. 

1518. 

• 

IMPROVEMENT In clas9ical literature— Jacopo Sado- 
leti— Latin writings of Bembo— Giovanni Aurelio Au- 
gnrelli— His Chrjrsopotea^— Latin writings of Sanazzaro 
— -His poem De partu VirginiB^-^irolamo Vidi^—His 
Christiad— His Poeticks-^Girolamo Fracastoro—His 
poem entitled Syphilid— Andrea Navagero— Marc-An- 
tonio Flaminio— His writings — ^Latin poetry cultivated 
at Rome — Guido Postumo Silvestri — Giovanni Mozza- 
rello— Latin extemporary Poets — Raffaello Brandolini 
• —Andrea Marone^--Camillo Quemo and others-^Bara- 
ballo di Gaeta— Giovanni Gorizib a'pattx>n of learning 
at Rome-— The Coryciana— Francesco ArsUli— His La- 
tin poem de Poetis Urbanis. 

r ROM the time of the revival of letters in Italy, chap. 

the poesia volgare^ or poetry of the national tongue, ^^^^r_ 

had experienced many vicissitudes ; having at some * ^ ^ ®* 

periods shone with distinguished lustre, and at ^^^ *^» 

others been again obscured by dark and unexpected ^Zri^d^^ 

clouds ; but classical learning, ^nd particularly La- ^^** "'*™' 

tin poetry, had made a steady and uniform progress, ^ 

and 
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c /H A P. and in the course of one hundred and fifty yearst 
^^^^' during which a long succession of eminent scho- 
1518. ]afs^ }|ad continually improved upon their predeces- 
"^^ ^^' sorsy had at length nearly attained to the highest 
degree of excellence. The pontificate of Leo X. 
was destined to give a last impulse to these studies; 
for if there was any department of literature, the 
professors of which he regarded with more par- 
tiality, and rewarded with greater munificence 
than those of another, it was undoubtedly that of 
Latin poetry. Nor had this partiality first mani- 
fested itself on his ascending the pontifical throne ; 
whilst he yet held the rank of cardinal, the Italian 
scholars had been well prepared by his conduct, 
to judge of the fiivour and encouragement which 
they would be likely to experience, if that fortunate 
event should take place ; and we have already seen, 
that in the very commencement of his pontificate 
he was saluted by them, as the person destined to 
restore the honours of literature, and to revive tlie 
glories of the Augustan age.* 

The hopes thus early entertained of the future 
conduct of the pontiff, had been greatly encouraged 
by the appointment to the important office of apos- 
tolick secretaries, of Bembo and Sadoleti; two 
men who were distinguished by their proficiency 

in 



• ». ^nie. vol. ii. chafi, xi. fi. 379 
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m almost every branch of polite learning, but who chap. 
had chiefly acquired their reputation* by the supe- xvii. 
riour elegance of their Lajtiti writings. Jacopo 15 IB. 
Sadoleti, was a native of Modena^ and was bom -fit. 4S, 
in the year 1477.^ After having completed his jjjj^ "*" 
studies at Ferrara, under the directions of Nicolo 
Leoniceno, and other eminent professors, and made 
a great proficiency in philosophy, eloquence, and 
the learned languages, he arrived at Rome during 
the pontificate of Alexander VL where he found 
in the cardinal Oliviero Carafia, a kind and muni- 
ficent patron, and in the learned Scipione Cartero- 
maco, an excellent instructer.^ Of the literary asso- 
ciations which were afterwards formed in - Rome, 
Sadoleti was a distinguished member, and it is to 
his recollection of these meetings, in which festivity 
and learning seem to have been united, that we are 
indebted for the most particular account that now 
remains of them, and which we have before had 
occasion to notice."^ The ability and diligence of 
Sadoleti in his official employment, gave such 
satis&ction to Leo X. that he conferred upon him 
the bishoprick of Carpentras ; the duties of which 
station Sadoleti fiilfiUed during his subsequent life, 

notwith- 



b IHraboscMy Storia delta LetteraturUy Ifal. vii. /iar» I 
373. 

Tiraboichif tu. i. 374. 

^ V. Antej vol. ii. cha/i. xi. p* 388. 
TOL. III. R r 



\ 
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c H A F. nt^ithstanding hiis higher preferments, in a man- 
3tv"- ner that proved him to have eiitertwicd a proper 
1518. sense of the importance of his trust. Amidst lus 
JB.t. 43. ecclesiastical duties, and his political occupations, 
he did not, however, wholly relinquish the exer- 
cise of his talents for Latin poetiy ; and his verses 
on the group of Laococm, which had been disco, 
vcred in the baths of Titus during the pontificate 
of Julius II. are worthy of that exquisite remnant 
of ancient art which they are intended to cele- 
brate.' It fr'as not, however, until the pontificate 
of Paul III. in the year 1536, that Sadoteti was 
honoured with the purple-; a dignity which he had 

I long merited, not only by the services which he 

had rendered to the Roman see in many important 
embassies, but by the temperate firmness of his 
character, hb elegant and conciliating manners, 
and, if it can be considered as aay recommen- 
dation at a time when it was so notoriously dis> 
pensedwith, by his sincere and unafiected pie^. 
The moderation which he displayed in opposing 
the reformers, the concessions which he was willing 
to mftke to them, and the kindness with which he 
invited them to return to the bosom of the church, 
fbnned a striking contrast to the conduct of the 
greater 



• These verses, which obtained for the author no ia- 
CQnsiderable share of reputation as a Latin poeti are printed 
in the works of Sadoleti, torn, iii.fi. 345. £d. Vertm. 1738, 
4 volit A."- attd also in the Canu itiuit. Poet. Ital. 
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greater part of his eeclesiastical associates, and has c h a p. 
led an eminent writer to express his opinion, that ^^^^y 
if there had been nuinylike Sadokti, the breach isis. 
would not have been so widely extended. It was ^^ *^- 
jNTobably from this liberality of sentiment, that in 
his Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans, he incurred the censure of the Roman 
court ; and although the prc^bition was, in con- 
sequence of his representations, removed by the . 
pope, and the work was with some corrections 
admitted as canonical, yet this event appears to 
have occasioned infinite anxiety to its author/ His 
Latin tracts, and particularly Jhs treatise jD^ /i^m^ 

instituendiSf 



'' ' TtraboacM. Vii. i. 278. Era8mus,Vho was a friend and 
admirer of Sadoleti, was aware that the publication of his 
commentary would give rise to some dissads&ction. After 
adverting to the epistle of Paul, in a letter to Damiano 
Goes, he adds, " In eamdem tres libros edidit Dlud ex- 
<< imium hujus xutis decus Jacobus Sadoletus, admirabili 
<< sermonis nitore, & copia ?plane Ciceroniana ; nee deest 
^ affecttts Episcopo Chrisdano dignus. Fieri non potest, 
^ quin tale opus a tali virq profectum bonorum omnium 
" suffragiis approbctur ; vereor tamen ne apud complures 
«* ipse phraseos nitor nonnihil hcbetet aculeos ad pietatem." 
Erturn. Ep. db. xxvii. Efi. 38. It appears, also, that Eras- 
mus admonished him to be cautious in publishing his com- 
mentary. " De commentariis Jacobi Sadoleti mihi tale 
^ quiddam prxsagiebat animus. Admonui ilium Uteris 
<< quantum Ucuit taiitum admonere Prxsulem. Insumpsit 
<* in hoc opus immensos labores. Audio nee a Sorbonicis 
<< probarL" Enum^ BJt* Ub. xxx. £fi. 72. 
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CHAP. imtitueruSsj have been greatly admired. Tlus work 

^^^^* is indeed considered by Tiraboschi, as superioor 

1518. to the many essays and systems of education which 

Mu 43. have been produced in modem times, when, as 

he jusdy observes, it is too common to insult the 

elder writers as barbarians.* 

Lado wti- The Latin writings of Pietro Bembo, appear, 

*^8* -of . nil* 1 

Bembob as wcU from the nature of the subjects, as the per- 
sons to whom they are addressed, to have been 
chiefly the production of the early part of his life ; 
after which he was induced, by causes which we 
have before assigned, to devote himself more par- 
ticularly to the cultivation of his native langu^;e ;^ 
this alteration in his studies is also alluded to in 
the following lines, prefixed to the ^neral cdlec- 
tion of his works ; ^ 

Whilst, rivalling the strains that Maro sung* 
Thine hands across the Latian chords were flung, 
Love raptured heard ; and badrthee next aspire 
To wake the sweetness of the Tuscan lyre. 

Neither 



f TiraboacM^ vU. i. 277. 

^ V, Ante^ vol. i. cha/i, ii. /^. 116. 

i " Tu quoque Virgilio certabas, Bembe, Latino 
^^ Magnanitnum herdum carmine facta canens* 
^* Audiit, et Mu8» captus dulcedine, Thuscos 
^ Ad citharam versus condere jussit Amor.'' 
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Neither the Italian nor die Latin writings of c hap. 
Bembo have been considered as entitled to the xvti. 
praise of originality. If, in the former, he has 15 is. 
manifested a dose adherence to Petrarca, he has, JEx. 43. 
in the latter, been thought to have followed, with 
too servile a step, die track of the ancients, and to 
have imitated, as well in his verse as his prose 
writings, the style of Cicero. It may, however, 
be observed, that this imitation is not so apparent 
in his Latin poems, as in his Italian sonnets and 
lyrick pr6ductions ; and that the former, although 
not numerous, nor on subjects of importance, pos- 
sess, in general, more interesit and vivacity than the 
latter. 

In briefly noticing the attention paid by Julius 
II. to the learned men of his time, we have already 
had occasion to mention the Latin poet Augu- 
relli ;^ but as he lived also during the pontificate of 
Leo X. and survived that pontiff several years, and 
as his most considerable work is on a very singular 
subject, and is inscribed to Leo X. a more parti- 
cular account of him will be necessary. Giovanni 2^t^o- 
Aurelio Augurelli, or Augurello, was bom about «"*"^' 
the year,. 1441,^ of a respectable fiunily in the city 

of 



j y^nte, vol. ii. chafi.lx^p* 31, IBS* 

^ Mazzuchelli .fixes his birth about 1454, but the count 
Rambaldo degli Azzoni Avogari, in his memoirs of Augu- 
relli, published in the sixth volume of the JViurua Raceolta 

iT OfiuBcoR^ 
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c H A F. of Rimini, whence he was frequently denominated 

XVII. Giovanni Aurelio da Rimini. His early studies 

1518. were completed in the celebiated university of 

< Mu 43. Padua, where he made a long residence, ' and 

where it is probable, thgt he first began to give 
publick instructions in polite literature ; he being 
mentioned by Trissino, in his treatise entitled // 
Castellanoy as the . first person who had observed 
the rules of the Italian language prescribed by Pe- 
trarca'. Having after>\'ards the good fortune to 
obtain die favour and patronage of Nicdo Franco, 
bishop of Trevigi, he tbok up his residence with 
him, at his episcopal see, where he was appointed 
a canon, and honoured with the freedom of the city, 
as he had before been vvith that of Padua. After 
the death of his patron, he left Trevigi, and passed 
about fifteen months at Feltre, for the purpose of 
devoting himself, without interruption, to the study 
of the Greek language,"" and at length, fixed his 

abode 



d* Ofiuacoli^ fi. 1 63, has sufficiently shown that this event is 
to be placed at an earlier period. 

1 It appears, from the following passage in one of his 
O^es, that he remained at Padua twenty years. 

" Dulcibus sic dum teneor potenlum 
<< Ipse Musarum studiis, et otii 
^^ Debitus, dudum patriae duo bit 
" Lustra rcposcor.*' . 

Carm. lib. ii. 17. Ed. Aid. 1505. 

m Mazzuchelli^ ^crittori d* Ital. m art. Augurdlu 
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abode at Venice^ where he obtained great reputa- g h a p. 
tion as a private instructer, and had the honour of ^^^^* 
numbering among his pupils, Bembo, Navagero, 1518. 
and others, who afterwards rose to great eminence. -^^ *^- 
Augurelli is represented by Paulo Giovio as the 
most learned and elegant preceptor of his time. 
His studies are, however, said tahave been inter- 
rupted by a violent passion for alchymy, which 
induced him to consume his hours over a furnace, 
in the vain expectation of discovering a substance 
which he supposed would convert the baser metals 
into gold.'' The failure of his hopes seems not to 
have deterred him from pursuing his speculations ; 
but instead of persisting in his chymical operations^ 
he prudently resolved to commit his ideas on this 
abstruse subject to Latin verse, in which he com- 
pleted a poem, in three books, which he entitled 
CArysopoeiaj or the art of making gold. This ^•^'^'^ 
work he dedicated to Leo X. in a few elegant in- 
troductory lines, which are well entitled to notice.* 
By this production, Augurelli obtained great cre- 
dit ; and it has been justly said, that his verses 
contain a richer ore than that which he pretends to 

teach 



■^ Joinus ut Mufi. Mazzuch. art* ^ugurelU, 

«. 

o From this introduction, as well as from various pas- 
sages in the poem itself, it appears, that this work was 
written in the pontificate of Julius II. during the w:ar of 
Cambra^, and that the address to Leo X. was prefixed to 
it aftemrards, when the author resolved to publish it. 



/ 



« 
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CHAP, teach his readers to inake.^ It has also been 6b- 
XVII* served^ that he displayed a singular propriety irt 
1518. dedicating' his work to Leo X. who stood in need 
Mu 43. of such a resource to enable him to supply his ex- 
penditure, and to repay himself for the immense 
sums which he disbursed in rewarding men of 
talents, and in magnificent feasts and spectacles. 
The compensation which Leo bestowed on Augu- 
relli, was not, however, less appropriate ; he having, 
as it has frequently been related, presented him 
with a large and handsome, but empty purse, ob- 
Irving, tliat to a man who could make gold, 
nothing but a purse was wanting.^ An eminent 
modem critick is of opinion, that Augurelli was 
not serious in his composition of this poem, and 
' that he employed himself in better pursuits than 
the study of alchymy ;'' but it may be observed in 

reply, 



p ^' Recte aurum ipse doces fieri, sed rectius aumm 

'^ Efficis auratis tu modo carminibus." 
Dom^ OnoTm Catxtmelia, afi* Mazzuch^ in art. AugureUi. 

4 « Ego quidem auro te donarera, sed cum tu ejus 
^ efiiciendi certain scientiam polliceare, sat erit si habeas 
^ ubi aumm abs te confectum reponas.** Fabron. vita 

* 

Leon» X* fi. 220. Afazzuch* in art, AugureUim This inci- 
dent is also alluded to in the following lines of Latomus. 
aft. Mazzuch, ufi, m/i. 

<< Ut quod minus collegit e carbonibus, 
" Avidi Leonis eriperet e dentibus.' 



ft 



' TirabotMy Storia detla Lett. ItaU vol. vi. fiar. ii. fi. 

331. 
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reply, that such a poem could only have been chap. 
written by a person who had paid great attention xvii, 
to the subject, and that the work has been received 1518. 
as canonical by the professors of the mysterious '£t. 48. 
art/ Augurelli lived to an advanced age, and at 
length died suddenly in the year 1524, whilst he 
was disputing in the shop of a bookseller at Tre* 
vigi ; in which city he was buried, and where an 
epitaph written by himself was inscribed on his 
tomb. ' 

Besides 



331. £d. Modena^ 1776. Where he observes, that Au- 
gurelli himself professes in his poem to write in jest, and 
to make no account of this pretended art. If, however, we 
except a few lines at the end, the whole piece appears to 
have been very seriously written ; and even in these he 
professes to have mingled the lessons of wisdom with the 
festivity of wit. 



doctos salibus sermones spargere puris 



« Tentavi.". 



■ It has been printed several timeS) as well separately, 
as in various collections of writers on alchymy, particularly 
in the Bibliotheca Chemica Curioaa of Mangetus, vol, ii« 
>k. 37 1 . GcTicvcy 1 702. /o. 

% '^ AURELII AUGURELLI IMAOO EST, qUAM VinES, 
^ UHI VACAMTIS LITERARUM SSRIO 
^ STUDIO ET JOGOSO) DISPARI CURA TAKEN ; 
^ HOC UT VEOETIOR SIC FIBRET AD SERIA, 
** ILLO UT JOCOSIS UTERETUR FIRMIOR." 

VOL. III. S S 
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CHAP. Beades his Chrysopoeia and another Latin poem 
^^^^* entitled Germticon^ or on old age, there remains of 
U18. Augurelli a ydume of poems under the names of 
JU. 43. lambidf Semumes^ and Carmina. which has fre- 
qaently been reprinted. The merits of these poems 
have been variously appreciated by succeeding cri. 
ticks, but they undoubtedly display an easy and 
natural vein of poetry, a great acquaintance with 
the writings of the ancients, and a purity and cor- 
rectness of style, which few authors of that early 
period had attained.'' On this account a learned 
Italian, himself no inelegant poet, after having fully 
considered the sentiments of preceding writersy 
and particularly the unfavourable opinion of JuUus 
Cesar Scaliger on this subject^ scruples not to as- 
sert, that on a question of this nature, Scal^per is 
ncapable of forming a proper judgment, and that 
the writings of Augurelli are worthy of immor- 
tality.^ 

^ The Latin writings of Sanazzaro are entitled to 
Iin*^rfs^ more particular consideration, and although not 
volumbous, most probably afforded him occupa- 
tion for the chief part of his life. They ccHisist of 
his piscatory eclogues ; two books of elegies ; 

three 



° The poems of Augurelli were pubtislied by AldO) m 
a beautiful volume in 8^. Feru 1505* 

▼ Giammaieo Toacano^ PefiiuM ItaU M. IxY. p. 40. £d. 
Par. 1578. ' 
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dttee of epigrams, or short copies of verses, and chap. 
his cdebrated poem Departu Virginis. Of these ^v^^* 
die eclogues possess the merit of having exhibited 15)8. 
a novel species of composition, in liaving adapted ^^' ^3* 
the language of poetry to the characters and occu- 
pations of fishermen ; aiid this task he has exe- 
cuted with a degree of fancy, variety, and even of 
degance, which perhaps no other person could 
have excelled; yet it may be doubted, whether 
these subjects, and the long details of no very n 
^easing nature to which they give rise, are.weH 
adapted for a professed series of poems ; the varied 
aspects bf mountains, vales, and forests, and the 
innocuous occupations, and diversified amusements 
of pastoral life, are ill exchanged for the uniformity 
of the watery element, and the miserable and savage 
employment of dragging from its depths its unfor- 
tunate inhabitants. 

The elegies of Sanazzaro, are, however, much 
more highly to be esteemed; as well for their 
innumerable poetical beauties, and the expressive 
simplicity and elegance of their style, as for the 
many interesting circumstances which they have 
preserved to us respecting the times in which lie 
lived. But the work to which Sanazzaro devoted 
the greatest part of his time, and on which he 
cluefly relied for his poetical immortality, was his 
poem in three books, De partu Virginis^ which 
after the labour of twenty years, and the emenda- 
tions derived from the su^estions of his learned 

firiends, 
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CHAP, ftiendsi was at length brought to a terminatioa. . 
^v^^' That Leo X. would have thought himself honoured 
1518. by the patronage of this poem, there i^ sufficient 
4t* 43. reason to believe ; but Sanazzaro had firom politi- 
cal motives long evinced a kind of habitual hosti* 
lity to the Roman see, and some circumstances 
are said to have occurred between him and Leo 
X. which are supposed to have incresised, rather, 
than diminished his antipathy, and to have induced 
him to express his resentment in a saroastick copy 
of Latin verses, in which the £unily descent and 
personal defects of the pontiff, are, fropi want, as 
it would seem, of other causes of reprchen^on, 
^he chief objects of his satire, "^ Whether, how- 
ever, 



^ It appears that Alfonso Castriotta, marquis of Tii-* 
palda, had formed a marriage contract with Cassandra 
Marchese) a Neapolitan ladf, who enjoyed, in an eminoit 
degree, the esteem and friendship of Sanaezarof but that 
having repented of his engagement, he applied to the Ro« 
ipan court for a dispensation, to release him from its e£fects. 
, To the granting this dispensation, Sanazzaro opposed all 
his influence, and engaged his friend Beml^o to prevent, if 
possible, the issuing the bull ; but the rank and opulence of 
the marquis were suffered to prevail against the efforts of 
^e lady and her friends, and the tenour of his own pro- 
mise. The lines attributed to Sanazzaro pn this occaaioii 
are as follow : 

In Leonem X, 
^^ Sumere matemis titulos cum posset ab ursis 
f^ Cxculus hie noster, maluit esse Leo. 

« Quid 
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ever, this allied misunderstanding ever occurred c h a p.* 
or not ; and whether the verses referred to be the ^v^^* 
production of Sanazzaro, or of some one who i^>^* 
assumed his name, as has not without reason ^' *** 
been asserted, ^ certain it is, that Leo was so far 
from manifesting any displeasure against the poet 
that on being informed of the completion of his 
great work, he . addxtsaed to him a letter, com., 
mending in the highest terms of approbation, his 
talents and his piety, entreating him to publish his 
poem without further delay, and assuring him of 
the protection and fevour of the holy see. Induced 
by these representations, Sanazzaro immediately 
prepared to lay his performance before the publick, " 
with a dedication in Latin verse to Leo X. but the 
death of that pontiff, which occurred only a few 
months after the date of his letter, prevented Sa- 
nazzaro 



<< Quid tibi cum magno commune est, Talpa, Leone ? 

" Non cadit in turpes nobilis ira feras* 
*^ Ipse licet cupias animos simulare Leonis ; 

" Non Lupus hoc genitor, non sinit Ursa parens. 
^ Ergo aliud tibi prorsus habendum est, Caecule* nomen ; 

<< Nam cuncta ut possis, non potes esse Leo." 

X This and other epigrams of Sanazzaro against the 
Roman pontiffs, printed in several editions of his works, 
are considei^d hj Fontanini as scandalous libelS) published 
by the heretical authors of the pasquillades, in the name 
of Sanazzaro, and incautiously admitted by subsequent 
editors into the collections of his works, v. Fontamni Bib^ 
Uoth. Ital. i. 453* 
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CHAP, nazzaro from carrying his intentions iflfo dfect, and 
^^^^» that testimony of respect intended for Leo X. was 
1518. reserved by its author for Clement VIL to niiom 
*t* 43. lie inscribed his poem ih a few elegant lines, 
which bear, however, strong internal evidence, that 
diey were originally intended for his more accom* 
plished predecessor. ^ On receiving the work from 
the hands of the cardinal Girohmo Seripando,* Cle- 
ment^ 



7 ^< Clsmbnti Ssptimo Pontifici Maximo 

^' Actiuft Syncerus« 
^' Magne Parens, Custosque homioum* cui jus datur uni 

'** Claudere cslestes, et reserare fores ; 
** Occurf ent si qua in nostris male firma libellisi 

*^ Deleat ei*rores xqua litura meos* 
^ ImperiiSf Venerande, tuis submittimus iUos ; 

^< Nam sine te recta non licet ire via* 
^ Ipse manu sacrisque potens Podalyrius herlHS 

** Ulcera Pseonia nostra levabis ope. 
** Quippe mihi toto nullus te prxter in orbe 

" Triste salutifera leniet arte malum. 
" Rarus honoS) Summo se Praeside posse tueri ; 

^* Rarlor) a Summo Praeside posse legi." 

Sanazzaro had written the concluding stanza) 

^^ Rarus honos tanto se Principe posse tueri ; 
'< Rarior a Summo Praeside posse legi/* 

But the advice of his friend Puderico induced him to adopt 
the unproved reading. 

* CrUfio, vita del Sanazxtirpj fi, 96. in frwae oik me 
Oflere. Ed. Fen. 1753. 8». 
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ment, who was nq le^ ambitious of the hodour c h a f« 
of being coosidered as a patron of letteir$, than Leg xvn, 
X. .r^u^ted the cardinal to thank Saoazzaro in hb is la. 
^Qie for his beautiful poem, to assure him of his -^- ^ 
favour, and to request that he might see him at 
Ron^q as early as might be convenient to him. Not 
satisfied, howevery with this verbal expression of 
his approbation, he addressed a letter to the poet, 
in which he.ejcpreases high satisfaction in having 
his qame united to a poem which is destined to 
survive, and to be read through all. future times; 
at the same time justifying the love of that fame 
which is the result of commendable labours, which 
he considers as the image or reflection of the im- 
mortality promised by the religion of Christ* This 
(^ligation the pontiff expresses himself ready to 
repay to the utmost of his power ; and from these 
assurances Sanazzaro is supposed to have enter* 
tained hopes of being admitted into the sacred col- 
lege. * That he would have received some distin- 
guished mark of the approbation of the pontiff is 
not improbable, had not the calamitous events of ^ 
the times, and particularly the dreadful sacking of 
the city of Rome, called the attention of Clement 
VII. to objects more immediately connected with 
his own safety. Sanazzaro had, however, the 
satisfaction of receiving a letter from Egidio, car- 
dinal 



* CrisfiOf vita del Sanazzaro^ //• 26* et nota 68. 
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CHAP, dinalof Viterbo, to whom he had also transmitted 
^^^^* a copy of his poem, ccmtakiing the highest com- 
1518. mendations both of the work and its author; and 
M1.4S. as praise b the natural and proper reward of pocliy, 
Sanazzaro must have been extremely unreasonable 
if the reception of hb work did not afford him en- 
tire satis&ction. ^ 

r 

Bb i«e>i Dt That the poem Departu Firginis contains ma- 
^rtm virv. ^^ g^^ passagcs, and exhibits the powers of die 
author, and his command of the Latin langus^, 
in a more striking point of view, than any of his 
other Avritings, cannot be denied ; and it is even 
probable, that he chose this subject for the purpose 
of displaying the &cility with which he could apply 
the language, and the imagery of paganism, to the 
illustration of the truths erf* the Christian creed. But 
after all, it must be confessed, that his choice was 
unfortunate; and if not deserving of reprehension 
in point of orthodoxy, was at least deserving of it 
in the estimation of a true and correct taste. To 
require the attention of the reader through a poem 
containing nearly fifteen hundred lines, to an event 

over 



^ This poem was translated into Italian, in vcrn seiMt 
bj Giovanni Giolito, one of the sons of the celebrated printer 
Gabriel Giolito, and published at Venice, in 1588, in a 
beautiful edition entitled ^* Del parto dklla Veroinis 
<' del Sanazzaroy libri tre^ tradotH in vcrH Toacani da GiO" 
" vanni Giolito dc* Ferrari, al Ser* Sig» Don VtnccTtzo Gon^ 
*♦ zagaj Duca di JMiarJoua e di Monferrato^* ^c. 
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over which the* common feelii^ of ntankind have c h a p« 
agreed to throw a respectful veil, is itself injudi« xvii, 
cioi&, if not indelicate ; but to expose the mysteries ^ ^ ^ ^* 
erf the Christian feith, in the language of prc^ane ^^' "*'• 
poetry; to discuss with particular minuteness, the 
circumstances of the miraculous conception and 
delivery of the virgin, and to call upon the heathen 
deities to guide him through all the recesses of the 
mysterious rite» ^ can only occasion disgust and 
horrour to the true believer, and afford the incre^ 
dulous a subject for ridicule or contoanpt Hence 
it is probable, that the elegies and other pieces of 
Sanazzaro, which he has devoted to natural and 
simple subjects, or to the ccnnmemoration of his<- 
torical facts and characters, wUl continue to in- 
terest and delight the reader, when the poem De 
partu Virgints will be consulted only as an object 
of literary curiosity , cmt regarded as an instance of 
the waste of labour, and of the misapplication of 

genius. 

Ampng 



* These improprieties did not escape the animadver- 
sion of Erasmus, in his Ciceronianus, " Praferendus est 
" (Sanazzarius) Pontano, quod rem sacram tractare non 
4< pigiiit J quod nee dormitanter earn, nee inamxne tracta- 
" vit ; sed meo quidem suffragio plus laudis erat laturus, 
«* si materiam sacram tractasset aliquanto sacratius."— 
" Nunc quorsum attinebat hie toties invocare Musas et 
<< Phaebum ? Quid quod Virginem fingit intentam prscipue 
*^ Sibyllinis versibus, quod non apte Proteum inducit de 
«< Christo vaticinantem, quod Nympharum Hamadryadum 

TOL. III. Tt **«c 
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CHAP. Among the followers of the muses, Sanazzaro 

XVII* may be considered as one of the most fortunate. 

1518. The destruction of his beloved villa of Mergoglino, 

•*^ **• by Philibert, prince of Orange, on account of its 

having been occupied as a military station by die 

French, is said, however, to have occasioned him 

great concern \^ but with the exception of this 

event, amidst all the convulsions of his country, 

his talents and integrity procured for him general 

respect, and he enjoyed to the close of his life an 

honourable independence. His later years were 

past in the pleasant vicinity of Somma, in the society 

of Cassandra Marchese, who is the frequent subject 

of panegy rick in his writings.* The wishes of the 

poet, 



^ ac Nereidnm plena fietcit omnia I Quam dure respondet 
<< Christianis auiibus versus ille» qui* ni fallor, virgin! 
<< roatri dicitur. Tuque adeo^ s/iesjida homhmm^ ^nJUk 
Deorum*** i^c, Cicerom ft. 90. Ed. Toio8£. 1 620, where 
this passage is followed by some very judicious remarks 
on the manner of treating sacred subjects in poetry. 

' CrUfiOj vita del Sannazzaro^ ft. SS. e nQta 75. 

e << Tu quoque vel fessx testis, Cassandra, senectc, 
*< Quam manet arbitrium funeris omne raei ; 
<' Compositos tumulo cineres, atque ossa piato; 

'* Neu pigeat va^ti solvere justa tuo. 
<< Farce tamen scisso seu me, mea vita, capillo ; 
*' Sive— sed heu prohibct dicere plura dolor." 

Sanaz. Eleg. Ub, m. Ei:^ 

To the same lady, Sanazzaro has also addressed the 
fifth of his piscatory eclogues. 
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poet, that she might be present to close his eyes chap. 

and perform his funeral rites, were literally fulfil- 3^^'^ 

kd ; and under her care his remains were deposited ^ ^ ^ ^* 

in a chapel which he had erected at his villa of Mer- ^^ *^' 
goglino, and where a superb monument was some 
years afterwards raised to his memory, on which 
was inscribed the following lines by Bembo : 

<< Da sacro cineri flores. Hie ille Maroni, 
^ Sincerus, musa proxiiqus ut tumulo.'* 

Fresh flowerets strow, for Sanazzar lies here. 
In genius, as in place, to Virgil near. 

The extraordinary talents displayed by Sanaz^ 
zaro in his Latin compositions, did not, how ever, 
secure to him an uncontested preeminence over his 
contemporaries. Before he had brought to a con- 
clusion the work on which he meant to found his 
poetical reputation, several powerful rivals arose, 
one of whom, in particular, produced, under the 
auspices of Leo X. a poem of great merit and con- 
siderable extent, which will secure to its author a 
lasting reputation among the Latin writers of mo- 
dern times. This poem is the Christiad of Vida ; 
a man who may be considered as one of the chief 
luminaries of the age in which he lived, and of 
whose life and writings a more particular account 
cannot fail to be generally interesting. 

Marco Girolamo Vida was a native of Cremona. c«n>i««« 

VIda. 

Some diversity of opinion has ariben as to the time 

of 



> 
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c H A r. of his birth, whidi event has generally been placed 
XVII- about the year 1470/ whilst some have contended, 
1518. that it could not have occurred until near the year 
JEx-ii. 1490,' The reasons adduced, by different authors 
have served to refute the opinions of their oppo- 
nents without establishing ^dr own ; and as Vida 
was, as it will hereafter appear, certainly bcvn 
some years after the first mentioned time, and 
some years before the l^ter, his nativity m^ be 
placed with sufficient accuracy, about the middle 
of these two very distant periods. His family was 
of respectable rank, and although his parents were 

not 



' De vita el terifilia auclorit. in ofi, Fld». vol. li. jIJ^. 
fi. 154. IR HDt.' Ed. Cotnm. 1731. i". 

■ MarchctfUii Oraaom in defeta del Vida-, aft. T^ratot- 
ehi Storia della Lett. Iial. vol. vii. fiar. in.fi. 276. The last 
mentioned author has also adduced a passage from the first 
book of t^c Seaechia, dedicated to Isabella Gonzaga, mar- 
chioness of Mantua, from which the poem appears to have 
been written when her son Federigo was in his early youth. 
Federigo was born in ISOO, and Tiraboschi supposes he 
might) at the time when Vida wrote his poem, be about 
nine or ten years of age. Now as Vida himself informs ns 
that he wrote this poem in his early years, adidetcentim 
«u« luMuniy the hutorian conjectures, that he might then 
be about twenty years of age, and was consequently bom 
about the year U90. It is, however, to be observed, that 
this poem was not one of the earliest efforts of the poetical 
talents of Vida, as we shall hereafter have occasion more 
particularly to notice. 
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not wealthy, they were enabled to bestow upon c h a p- 

their son a good education, for which purpose he ^^^'' 

was successively sent to several of the learned i^i^. 
academies with which Italy was then so well pro* At. 43. 

vided.^ The first specimen of the talents of Vida 

in Latki poetry, appeared in a collection of pieces 

on the death of the poet Serafino d' Aquila, which 

happened in the year 1500 ; towards which he con* 

tributed two pieces, which were published in that 

collection at Bol<^[na, in the year 1504. In thb 

publication he is named by his baptismal appellation 

Marc- Antonio, which on his entering into regular 

orders he changed to that of Marco-Girolamo. Ttie 

memorable combat between thirteen French and 

thirteen Italian soldiers under the walls of Barletta, 

in the year 1503, afforded him a subject for a more 

extensive work ; the loss of which is to be regretted, 

not only as the early production of so elegant a 

writer, but as a curious historical document.^ After 

having 



** ** ' Vos claras me scilicet artes, 
^ Re licet angusta, potius voluistis adire, 
^' Quam genere indignis studiis incambere nostro ; 
^ Atque ideo doctas docilem misistis ad urbes.'* 

Vid. Manibua Farentum, in o/i, v, lufi, 143. 

i " V, ante* voL ii. chafi* Tii. ft* 9, note (g). If we accede 
to the opinion of Tiraboschi, Vida, at the time of the death 
of Serafino d' Aquila, was otily about ten years of age, and 
at the time of the combat at Barletta> about thirteen ; a 
period of life when it can scarcely be supposed that be was 

capable 
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CHAP, having made a considerable proficiency in the more 
^^^^' serious studies of philosopiiy , theology, and politi- 
1518. cal economy, he repaired to Rome, where he arri- 
^u 43» ved in the latter part of the pontificate of Julius II. 
and appears to have been a constant attendant on 
those literary meetings which were then held in 
. that city, and were continued in the commence* 
ment of die pontificate of Leo X. Of his larger 
works, on which }iis reputation as a Latin poet is 
at this day founded, his three books, De arte Poe- 
tica, were probably the first produced ; and these 
were soon afterwards followed by his poem on the 
growth of ^Ik worms, entitled Bombyx^ and by 
his Scacchia Ludus^ a poem on the game of chess.^ 
On the last of these poems being shown to Leo X. 
he w*as delighted beyond measure with the novelty 
of die subject, and with the dignity, ease, and lucid 
arrangement with which it was treated ; which ap- 
peared to him almost beyond the reach of human 
powers. '^ He therefore requested to see the author, 

who 



capable of celebrating these erents in LAtin poetry ; and 
we may therefore with confidence presume, that he was 
bom some years prior to the date assigned to his birth hj 
that author* 

^ Fabam^ OraU de Fida; in Vid€ O/i. J/tfi./i. 143. 

* " Poema hoc, tarn festivum, tarn eleg^ans, quum Le© 
<< Decimus pontifex forte legisset vel potius singulas 
" clausulas, sing^Iaque verba con tern platus esset, tanta fuit 
<' affectus admiratione, non solum 'ex materia novitate, sed 

^< etiam 
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ivho was accondingly introduced to him by Giam* chap. 
mateo Gbiberti,* bishop of Verona, who appears xvii. 
to have been his earliest patron, and whom he has is is. 
celebrated in terms of the warmest affection in seve- ^t. 43. 
ral of his works.^ Vida was received by the pon- 
tiff with particular distinction and kindness, receiv* 
ed as an attendant on the court, and rewarded with 
honours and emoluments; but that upon which 
the poet appears chiefly to.have congratulated him* 
self, was, that his works w*ere read and approved 
by the pontiff himself." Whether Leo was merely 
desirous of engaging Vida in a subject that might 
call forth all his talents, or whether he wished to 
raise up a rival to Sanazzaro, who he probably 
suspected was not fiivourable to his fame, certain 
it is, that at his suggestion, Vida begun his ChriS' w» ehrif 
tiadj which he afterwards completed in six books, 
but which the pontiff was prevented by his untime- 
ly death, from seeing brought to a termination. 
The future patronage of this work was therefore 

reserved 



*< etiam carmlnis majestate, ut haud crederet talia a mortali 
*^ fieri pervestigarique posse, nisi divino aliquo mentis in- 
^ atinctu." Fabaiiiy Orat. de Vida. fi. 143. 

' Particularly in two fine odes, and a copy of Hexa- 
meter verse ; in his Ca^'TMnay JVo. i. iii. iv. 

n «< .i.—. Leo jam carmina nostra 

^< Ipse libens relegebat. Ego illi cams, et auctus' 
^ MuDcribusque, opibusque, et honoribus insigniius.** 
Vide^ Purtntum Manibu: in o/k. voL ii/k. 144. 
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CHAP, reserved for Clement VIL under whose auspices 
^vi^* it was first published in the year 1535, with an 
1518. apologetical advertisement at the dose of the work ; 
;£t. 43. in which the author excuses the boldness of his 
attempt, by informing the reader, that he was in« 
duced to begin/ and to persevere in hb underta- 
king, by the solicitations and munificence of the 
two ponttfis Leo X. and Clement VII. to whose 
exertions and liberality, he ascribes the revival of 
literature from its long state of torpor and degra« ' 
dation.*" 

In order to stimulate the poet to terminate this 
work, or to reward him fi>r the progress which he 
had made in it, Clement had already raised him 
to the rank of apostolical secretary, and in the year 
1532, conferred on him the bishoprick of Alba. 
Soon after the death of that pontiff, Vida retired 
to his diocese, and was present at its defence against 
the attack of the French, in the year 1542, where 
his exhortations and example animated die inhabi- 
tants successfully to oppose the enemy. After 

having 



w 

^ Quisquis es, auctor te admonitum Tult, se non laodis 
ergo opus adeo periculosum cupide aggressum; venim 
ei honestis propositis praemiis a duobus summis pontifi- 
cibus demandatum scito, Leone X. prius, mox Clemente 
VII. ambobus ex etnisconim Medycum clarissima fami- 
lia; cajus liberalitati atque industriiey hsc xtas literas 
ac bonas artes, quae plane extinctss erant, excitatas atque 
reviviacentes debet* Id volebam neacius ne esses. 
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having attended, in his episcopal character, at the c h a p^ 
council of Trent, and taken an active part in the ^'^^^' 
ecclesiastical and political transactions of the times, 1 5 1 8. 
he died at his see of Alba, on the twenty-seventh -^t- '**^« 
day of September, 1566, more respected for his 
talents, integri^, and strict attention to his pas- 
toral duties, than for the wealth which he had 
amassed from 'his preferments.*' 

Of all the writers of Latin poetry at this period, 
Vida has been the most generally known beyond 
the limits of Italy. This is to be attributed, not 
only to the fortunate choice of his subjects, but to 
his admirable talent of uniting a considerable por- 
tion of elegance, and often of dignity, with the 
utmost facility and clearness of style ; insomuch, 
that the most complex descriptions, or abstruse 
illustrations, are rendered by him perfectly easy and 
^miliar to the reader. Of his Virgilian eclogues, 
the third and last is devoted to commemorate 
the sorrows of Vittoria. Colonna, on the death of 

her 



^ " lo ho veduto," says Tiraboschi, " rinventario de' 
** mobili trovati nel suo Palazzo Vescovile ; il quale' ci fa 
« vedere ch' ei mort assai povero." Sioria della Lett. Ital, 
vol. Yii. fiar* iii./k. 383. Vida was buried in his caUiedral 
at Alba, where the following epitaph was inscribed on hi.^ 
tomb. 

HIC SITUS EST M. HIERONYMUS VIDA* 
CREMON. ALBJE. EPISCOPUS. ; 

VOL. III. U U 
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c H A I", her beloved husband, the marqub of Pesoan*^ 

^y^: Among his smaller poems, his verses to the mc- 

15 IS. mory of his parents, who both died about the same 

JEt. 43. time, and while he was engaged in die successful 

pursuit of preferment at Rome, display trae pathos, 

and beautiful images of filial aflfection,^ 



Hispocikki. 



The poeticks of Vida, to which he is indebted 
for so considerable a part of his reputation, both as 
a poet and as a critick, were, on tiieir puUicaticm 
in 1527, addressed by the author to the dauphin 
Francis, son of Francis I. at that time a prisoner 
with his brotiier Henry, as a hostage for his fether 
at the court of Spain ; but this address was not 

prefixed 



' ^* Conjugis amissi funus, pulcherrima Nice 
<' Flebat, et iii soils errabat monlibus xgra ; 
<< Atque hoihines fugiens, mxsto solatia amori 
" Nulla dabat ; luctu sed cuncta itnplebat aniaro ; 
<* Hens noctem, flens lucem ; ipei jam funera monies 
^< Lugebant Davali ; Davalum omnia respondcbant.*' 

. In Fid£ 0/i.voL ii./k. 131. 

^ <i Voa unoB agitabam animo, vestraque fruebar 
^< Lxtitia exsultans, et gaudia vestra forebam, 
<< Mecum animo versans, quam vobis ilia iutura 
^ Lseta dies, qua me vestris amplexibua urgens 
<< Irruerem improvisus ad oscula, vix bene utrique 
'* Agnitus, insolitis tilulis et honoribus auctus, 
^' Scilicet, et longo tandem post tempore visus, 
" Dum tcnuit me Roma, humili vos sede Cremona. 

In nd€ Oft. vol. n.fi. 145. 
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prefixed until several years after the termination of c r a f« 
the work itself, which was written at Rome, under xvii. 
the pontificate of Leo X. and originally inscribed i^is. 
to Angelo Dovizio, nephew of the cardinal Ber- -^^ *^" 
nardo da Bibbiena, who afterwards attained also 
the honour of the purple/ It has indeed been sup- 
posed, that this production was first printed at Cre- 
mona, in the year 1520 ; and it is certain, that the 
fellow-citizens of Vida had requested his permis- 
sion to make use of this work for the instruction of 
youth, to which he expressed his assent, in a letter 
which yet remains ;• but although it appears, from 
the archives of Cremona, that it was actually or- 
dered to be printed, yet there is reason to suppose 
that this order was not carried into effect ; not a 
single copy of such an edition having hitherto 
occurred to the notice of any bibliographer. The 

cause 



'' Tiraboschi had seen a beautiful MS. of this poem as 
first written, and addressed to Dovizio, of which he has 
^ven a particular account. v» Sioria delta Lett* ItaL vol, 
in* par. iii./i. 379. 

' In this letter we find the following apology, which he 
attempts to derive from the difficulty of his undertaking. 
^^ Scio enim quam periculosum sit, de re tarn varia, tarn 
<< difficili atque ardua, scribere, his praesertim temporibus, 
^ quibus tot pneclara ingenia liberalitate Leonis X. Pont. 
^ Max. invitata, emerserunt, emerguntque in dies ; ut 
<^ artes mihi, ipsA injuria temporum jamdudnm extinctx, 
^ yideantur quodammodo hiijus auspiciis reyiviscere." In 
Bfi. firitf. ad Ub. de Poetic, in Ed. Omu 



h 
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CHAP, cause of this is perh^ to be attributed to Vid^ 
^y^- himself, who had, in his letter, ^ven strict injunc- 
1318. tions that his work should not be made publidc ;'' 
■^t. 43. and whose subsequent remonstrances, when he was 
acquainted with the intentions of tlie magistrates of 
Cremona, may be supposed to have deterred them 
from committing his work to the press." The ap- 
probation which the poeticks of Vida had the. good 
fortune to obtain fropi the most correct and elegant 
poet of our own country, has recommended them 
to general notice/ to which it may be added, that 



' J' Hac tamen lege htw libros vobU credunus, ut apud 
" vos in quo[uain loco, 9ut publico, aut private servcntur i 
" quo taiilutn civibus nostris aditus »t : ne si forte in exte- 
" rorum manus fiirto sublati devcnerinl, injussu meo, 14- 
" brarionim avariti^ in vulgua vcnales prodcant ; qufi re, 
" medius fidius, nihil mihi moleslius accidcre poueU" 
In E/i.ftr*/. ad lib. de Poetic, in Ed. Com. 

■ Some fttrther particulars on this subject may be found 
in a letter of Cirolamo Negri, in the Lctlere di Priaeitd, 
vol. i. li. 106. 

* " But lee each muse, in Leo's golden days, 
" Starts from her trance, and trims her withered bays : 
■' Bome'b ancient genius, o'er its ruins spread, 
" Shakes ofTthe dust,-and rears his reverend bead. 
" Then sculpture and her ^ster arts revive j 
" Stones leaped to form, and rocks began to live i 
'■ With sweeter notes each riang temple rung ; 
^' A Raphael punted and a Visa sung. 

" Immortal 
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an excellent English cridck considers them as the c h a ?• 
most perfect of all the compositions of their author , ^vii. 
and as " one of the first, if not the very first piece *518. 
" of criticism, that appeared in Italy since the revi- -^^' '*^- 
" val of learning."'^ 

In his poem of the Christiadj Vida has avoided 
the errour into which Sanazzaro has fallen, in 
ming^g the pro&ne fables of the heathen mytho- 
logy with the mysteries of the Christian religion ; 
and like Milton, seeks for inspiration only from the 
great fountain of life and of truth. Although he 
placed Virgil before him as his principal model, 
and certainly regarded him with sentiments next to 
adoration, as may appear from the conclusion of 
the third book of his poeticks, yet he knew how 
to fix the limits of his imitation ; and whilst he 
availed himself of the style and manner, and some- 
times even of the language, of the great Mantuan, 
he sought not to give to his writings a classick air, 
by the introduction of such persons, and imagery, 
as could only violate probability, nature, and truth. 

Hence, 



" Immortal Vida I on whose honoured brovr 
^ The poet's bays and critick's ivy grow ; 
" Cremona^now shall ever boast thy name, 
^ As next in place to Mantua, next in fame." 

Pofie^a Essay on Criticism^ ver. 697. 

w IVartonU Essay on tfie genius^ Istc. qfPofief voU i ft. 
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CHAP. Hence, whilst the poem rf Sfliiazzaro, seems to be 
XVII. the production of an idobter, who believes not in 
j^jg the truths which he aflfects to inculcate, and fi^* 
JEx. 43. quendy vei^es on the confines of indecency or in- 
congruity, the sacred writings of Vida display a 
sincere and fervent piety, a contempt of meretri- 
cious ornament, and an enei^tick simplicity of 
langus^, which will secure to them unmingled 
and lasting approbation. 



JJjJ^JjJ^ In the first class of Italian scholars at this period, 
we may also confidently place Girolamo Fmcas- 
toro ; who was not less distinguished by his skill 
in medicine, and his uncommon scientifick acquire- 
ments, than by his great and acknowledged talents 
far Latin poetr}\ He was a native of Verona, where 
his ancestors had long held a respectable station. 
The time of his birth may be placed with tolerable 
certainty in the year 1483. Some peculiar drcum- 
stances attended his infancy, which his future emi- 
nence has perhaps caused to be more particularly 
noticed. At the time of his birth, his lips adhered 
together in such a manner as scarcely allowed him 
to breathe, and a surgical operation became neces- 
sary in order to remedy the defect. This incident 
is commemorated in an epigram of Julius Cesar 
Scaliger, which may thus be imitated •'' 

Thioe 



* ** Os Fracastorio nascenti defttit, ergo 
« Sedii]p8 attenta finxit A(>oIlo manu. 



<«Iiide 
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Thine infimt lips, Fbacastor, nature sealed, CHAP. 

But the mute organ £aivouring Phoebus healed* XVII. 

He broke the charm ; and hence to thee belong, 
The art of healing, and the power of song. 



1518. 
JEt.4S. 



Alt awful event which occurred in the infency of 
Fracastoro has also been considered as a presage of 
his future eminence. Whilst his mother was car- 
rying him in her arms, she was struck dead by 
lightning, but her child received not the slightest 
injury. This singular fact is attested by such deci- 
sive evidence, as to place it beyond all reasonable 
doubt.y 

After having received a liberal education in his 
native place, Fracastoro repaired to Padua, where 
he for some time availed himself of the instructions 
of the celebrated Pietro Pomponazzo, and formed 
a fi-iendly intimacy with several persons who aftcr- 
iJiTirds rose to great literary eminence. The au- 
thority of his instructer, did not, however, lead 

Fracastoro 



^ Inde hauri, Medicusque ingens, ingensque Poeta, 
" £t magno fades omnia plena Deo." 

r ^ Fracastorius mira vitse incunabula a divina fatalique 
^ cxiestium numinum benignitate auspicatus est. Matrem 
^ enim infans adhuc, et tantum non vagiens, cum ipsa ei 
^ in sinu subsultanti blandulos garriret jocos, ictu fulminis 
^ horribili confectam illxsus sensit, si modo sentire po- 
** tuit." Franc, Poloj afi, Mcnckcniumy in vita Fracaatorii^ 
« fi. SO. 



1 
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CHAP. Fracastoro to embrace his ^gular and enxxieous 
XVII. opinions in metaphy sicks, some of which he after- 
1518. wards confuted in one of his dialogues, although 

JBLU43. without expressly naming his former tutor. ' He 
early perceived the futility of the barbarous and 
scholastick philosophy which Pomponazzo pro« 
fessed and directed his whole attention to the 
cultivation of real science, of natural knowledge, 
and of every branch of polite literature. At the 
age of nineteen, he had not only received the laurel, 
the emblem of the highest academical d^ree at 
Padua, but was appointed professor of logick in 
that university, which office he relinquished a few 
years afterwards, that he might attend with less in- 
terruption to his own improvement. * He at first 
applied himself to the study of medicine rather as 
a science than as a profession ; but afterwards en- 
gaged with great assiduity in the laborious duty of 
a physician, and was regarded as the most skilful 
practitioner in Italy. His engagements in this re- 
spect, did not, however, prevent him from other 
pursuits, and his proficiency in mathematicks, in 
cosmography, in astronomy, and other branches 
of natural Science, have given just reason to sup- 
pose, that no other person in those times united 

in 



s Tirabowhij Storia della Lett. Ital. vii. fiar. u /u 393. 

* Maffeiy Feron* v, iii. fiar. ii. fi. 337. afi. Tirab, Storia 
della Lett, Ital, vii. iii. 293. in not. Ed. Rom. 1785. 
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in himself such a variety of knowledge. ^ The chap. 
irruption of the emperour elect Maximilian into xvit, 
Italy, in the year 1507, and the dangers with which 15 is. 
the city of Padua was threatened, induced Fracas- -^^ ^^ 
toro, who had then recently lost his father, to form 
the intention of taking up his residence in his native 
city of Verona, but he was prevailed upon to 
change his purpose by the solicitations of the cele- 
brated commander Bartolommeo D'Alviano, who 
amidst the tumults of war, and the incessant occu- 
pations of his active life, had never ceased to 
cultivate and to encourage literary studies. At 
his request Fracastoro delivered publick instruc- 
tions at the celebrated academy established by 
D'Alviano in his town of Pordonone, in the rugged 
district of Trevigi ; which place, after having been 
wrested by him from the emperour, was given to 
him by the Venetian senate as an independent do- . 
minion, in which he was succeeded by his son. 
When that great general was again called into pub- 
lick life, Fracastoro accompanied him, as the asso- 
ciate of his studies, until the year 1509,^ when 

at 



^ Twab. Stona della Lett. Itat. vii. iii. 393. 

* It b remarkable that D'Alviano had m his train three 
of the greatest Latin poets that modem times have pro- 
duced; Andrea Navagero, Hieronymo Fracastoro, and 
Giovanni Cotta, the latter of whom was despatched by 
D'Alviano, when he was made a prisoner at the battle of 
Agnadello, on an embassy to Julius II* to endeavour to 

TOL. ill. X X procure 
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c H A P. at the &tal battle of Ghiaradadda, D'Alviano was 

^v^^* wounded and taken prisoner by the French. After 

1 5 18. this event Fracastoro rethed to Verona, and dividing 

JLu 43. his 



precipe the liberatiaii qf his patron ; . on whiph ei^ieditiiMi 
he died of a fever, having yet scarcely attsUned the prime 
of life* The few poems left by Cotta breathe the very 
spirit of his countryman Catullus, and are well characterized 
in the following lines of Jo* Matthaeus Toscanus : 

^ Qui Musas, Veneremque Gratiiisque 
. ** Vis ccetu soctas videre in uno, 
^ Hunc unum aureolum legas libellum, 
« Quo Muss neque sunt politiores, 
^ Ipsa nee Venus est magis venusta, 
*^ Nee grat» Charites mag^s. Quod ulli 
^ Si fbrtasse secus videtur, iUe 
^' Iratas ubi noverit miselloi 
*< Camcenas, Veneremque, Gratiaaque." 
And Flaminio has ventured even to prefer his poems 

to, or at least to place them on an equality with those of 

Catullus himself* 

^ Si fas cuique sui sensus expromere cordis, 
^* Hoc equidem dicam, pace, Catulle, tua ; 

** Est tua Musa quidem duldssima ; Musa videtur 
*^ Ipsa tamen Cotta duldor esse mihi*** 

The lines on the assassination of Aless^ndro de' Me£» 
ci, usually called the first duke of Florence, attributed to 
Cotta by Gagu^t and Vulpius, v, Fraca»tor* Cotist^ et aSo* 
rum Cdrm* Patau. 1718. 8^« are the production of some 
later author ; that event not having occurred until many 
years after his death* ' 



i 
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time between hb city residence atid his retired chap. 
viib in the mountains of Incaffi, devoted himself ^^^^* 
to scientifick and literary pursuits, and to the com- i^ i^. 
portion of those works in various departments '£t.43« 
which have conferred so much honour on his me- 
mory. 

To this period of the life of Fracastoro may be Bypoen to- 
referred the commencement of his celebrated poem, f^'^ ^>^ 
entitled Syphilis^ sive de Morbo Gallicoy which ap-^ 
pears from internal evidence to have been completed 
under the pontificate of Leo X. The disease which 
forms the subject of his work had then been known 
in Italy about twenty years, and the ravages which 
it had made among all ranks of people, strongly 
mark the licentiousness of the times. In adopting 
this subject, it was undoubtedly the intention of 
Fracastoro to tmite his various talents and acquire- 
mtots in one great work, which diould at once 
display his extensive knowledge in the various 
branches of natural philosphy, his skill and ex- 
perience on medical subjects, and his admirable 
genius for Latin poetry. The success of his la- ^ 

hours proves that he had neither mistaken nor over- 
rated his powers, and the approbation bestowed 
fix>m all quarters upon the Syphilis was such, as 
no production of modem times had before obtained. 
This work he inscribed to Pietro Bembo, then 
domestick secretary to Leo X« with whom he had 

always 
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CHAP, always maintained a friendly intercourse. ^ In the 

^vii' be^nning of the second book he particularly refers 

1518. to the period at which the poem was written^ and 

-fit. 43. takes a general view of the circumstances of the 

times, the calamities that had afflicted Italy, the 

discoveries of the East Indies, the recent improve- 

ments in natural knowledge, in which he refers 

with great approbation to the writings of Fontano ; 

and to the tranquillity enjoyed under the pontificate 

of Leo X. 

Nor yet, without the ^ding hand of heaven, 
To mortal toils are new acquirements given. 
For though fierce tempests sweep the fields of air, 
And stars malignant shed an angry glare ; 
Not yet the gracious power his smile denies. 
Evinced in happier hours, and purer skies. 
— - If in new forms a dire disease impend ; 
)n dreadful wars if man with man contend ; 
If the sad wretch, afar condemned to roam. 
To hostile bands resign his native home ; 

If 



' ^^ Bembe, decus clarum Ausonia^, si forte vacare 
<* Consultis Leo te a magpis paullisper, et alta 
^^ Rerum mole sinit, totum qua sustinet orbem ; 
^^ £t juvat ad dulces pauUum secedere musas ; 
^ Ne nostros contemne orsus, medicumque laborem, 
*< Quicquid id est. Deus hsc quondam dignatus Apol- 

** lo est ; 
<^ Et parvis quoque rebus inest suasxpe voluptas. 
^^ Scilicet hac tenui rerum sub imagine multum 
^< Naturse, fatique subest, et grandis origo.*" 

SyfiMl.lid.lv. 15. 
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If cities hUatj and powerful kingdoms fiJl^ c H A ?• 

And heaven's own altars share the &te of all ; XVII. 

If o'er its barrier burst the heaving tide, j 5 j ^ 

And sweep away the peasant's humbler pride ; d^ > ^ 

Yet, even now (forbid to^lder times) 

We pierce the ocean to remotest climes ; 

Give to the farthest east our keels to roll, 

And touch the confines of the utmost pole. 

— Nor o'er rude wilds, and dangerous tracks alone^ 

We make Arabia's fragrant wealth our own ; 

But 'midst Hesperia's milder climes, descry, 

The dusky offspring of a warmer sky ; 

Midst farthest Ind, where Ganges rolls his floods. 

And ebon forests wave, and spicy woods ; 

Where man a different offspring seems to rise ; 

And brighter planets roll through brighter skies. 

Him too we boast, oaeat poet, o'er whose song 

His own PARTHENOPE delighted hung ; 

With refluent wave whilst smooth Sbbeto moves, 

And Mabo's mighty shade the strain approves 

Of all the wandering stars of heaven that told ; 

And eastern groves of vegetable gold. 

— - But why recount each bard of mighty name, 

Who stands recorded in the rolls of fame ; 

Whom future times shall hail (to merit just) 

Whilst their mute ashes slumber in the dust ? 

•— Yet Bembo, not in silent joy supprest^ 

Be one great boon ; the latest and the best ; 

High-minded LEO ; by whose generous cares, 

Her head once more imperial Latium rears; 

Whilst TiBEB, rising from his long repose, 

Onward in gratulating murmurs flows. ; 

At HIS approach each threatening portent fliesy ^ 

And milder beams irradiate all the skies ; 

He calls the muses to their loved retreats ; 

(Too long sad exiles from their favourite seats). 

Gives 
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CHAP* Gives RoMX once more her ancient laws to know> 
ZVII. And truth and right, to fix their reign below* . 

-J Now greatly just, he rushes on to arms, 

. ' As patriot ardour, or religion warms; 

Back to¥rards his source Euphkatbs rolls his tidesf 
And Nile his head in secret caverns hides ; 
Egean Doris seeks her oosy caves. 
And EuxiKB trembles 'midst his restless waves.'*c 

The 



* ^ Credo equidem et quedam nobis divmitus esse 
^ Invents, ignaros fiitis ducentibus ipsis* 

<' Nam, quamquam fera tempestas, et iniqua foemnt 

*< Sidera, non tamen omnino pnesentia diviim 

^ Abfiiit a nobis, placidi et dementia csli. 

^ Si morfoum insolitum, si dura et tristia bella 

** Vidimus) et sparsos dominorum csde penatea, 

^ Oppidaque, incensasque urbes, subversaque regna, 

** Et tcmpla, et raptis temerata altaria sacris : 

^ Flumina dejectas si perrumpcntia ripas 

** Evert^re sata, et medus nemora eruta in undis, 

*^ Et pecora, et domini, correptaqne rnra natarunt i 

^ Obseditque inimica ipsas peouria terras ; 

<* Haec eadem tamen, hsc Ktas (quod fata negarunt 

^ Antiquis) totum potuit sulcare carinis* 

^ Id pelagi, immensum quod circuit Amphitrite* 

^ Nee visum satiS) extreino ex Atlante repostos 

^ Hesperidum penetrare sinus, Prassumque sub Arcto 

^ Inspectare alia, prxruptaque Mtora Rhapti, 

^ Atque Arabo advehere^ et Carmano ex seqnore 

merces; 
^ Aurorae sed itum in populos Titamdis usque est 

* ** Supra Indum, Gangemque supra, qua terminus olim 
<< Hatygare noti orbis erat ; superata Cyambe, 

Utes ebeno, et ielices macere sylvan* 

^ Denique 
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The fide of this angular poem b derived from chap. 
^ shepherd Sypfnlus^ who is supposed to have ^cvii. 

kept 



1518. 



^ Denique et a nostro divenum gentibus orbemy 
** DiTeraum cslo, et clarum majoribus astris 
^ Remigio audaci attigimus^ duccntibus et Diis. 
^ Vidimus et yatem egregiumy cui pulchra canend 
^ Parthenopey placiduaque caTo Scbethus ab antro 
*^ Plauseninty umbrxque sacri manesque Maronis; 
<< Qui magnos stellanim orbes cantavity et hortos 
^ Hesperiduni) cxlique omnes yariabilis oras* 
^ Te Tero ut taceani) atque alios, quos fama futura 
^ Post mutos cineresy quos et venientia secla 
^ Antiquis conferre volent, at Bembr, tacendus 
^ Inter dona Detoi nobis data non erit umquam 
'^ Magnanimus Leo, quo Ladum, quo maxima Roma^ 
^ Attollit caput alta, paterque ex aggere Tybris 
^* Assurgit, Romaeque Tremens gratatur ovand. 
^ Cujus ab auspiciis jam nunc mala sidera mundo 
« Cessere, et Isto regnat jam Juppiter orbe, 
<^ Piu*aque pacatum difTundit lumina czlum. 
^ Unus qui zrumnas post tot, longosque labores 
'< Dulcia jam profugas revocavit ad otia Musas, 
*} Et leges Latio antiquas, rectumque piumquey 
^ Restituit ; qui justa animo jam concipit arma 
** Pro re Romana, pro religione Deonim. 
" Undeetiam Euphrates, etiam late ostia Nili, 
'* Et tantum Euxini nomen tremit unda refusl, 
^ Atque ^gaea suos confugit Doris in isthmos." 

Syphil, Ub. ii. v. 11. 

It is very remarkable that Menckenius, in his life of 
•Fracastoro, fi* 111* has asserted that Fracastoro has noty 
tither in his SyfihiiUf or in any other part of his worksy ex- 
pressed 
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CHAP, kept the herds of Alcithous, a sovereign of Adantis, 
^▼11* and who, having become impadent of the scorching 
1518. rays of the summer sun, refused, with impious ex- 
Mx. 43. pressions, to pay his sacrifices to Apollo, but raising 
an altar to Alcithous, worshipped that sovereign as 
his divinity. Exasperated at this indignity, Apollo 
infected the air with noxious vapours, in conse- 
quence of which, Syphilus contracted a loathsome 
disease, which displayed itself in ulcerous erup- 
tions over his whole body. The means adopted {gt 
his restoration to health, and the circumstances by 
which the remedy w^as communicated to Europe, 
form a principal part of the subject of the poem ; 

which 



pressed his approbation of, or even mentioned Pontatfo. 
^ Ego vero, quantiimvis diligenter versatus in lectione 
*< Syflhiliduy tantum abest ut hie laudes quasdam PoMTAiri 
^ commemoratas invenerim, ut ne uUam quidem ejus in- 
*^ jectam viderim mentionem. £t si ecrifita ejua rttgva 
<' perquiras, nihil umquam de Pontano in mentcm vcnUte 
<* M9troj manifesto intelliges." Surely Menckenius should 
have known that the poet mentioned in the passage above 
quoted, 

^< Qui magnos stellarum orbes cantavit, et boitoa 
" Hespeiidum. " 

could be no other than Pontano. In addition to which it 
may further be observed, that Fracastoro, in his dialogue 
entitled Navgeaius, nve de Poctica^ has not only expressly- 
mentioned Pontano, but has cited his opinion as to the ol>> 
ject and end of poetry, wliich he there fully discusses and 
confirms* v. Op* Pracattor, afi. Giunt, /:• 116. 
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which ttffough^ut the whole (fisplays a degree of c hap. 
degance, and a- pn^riety of poetical ornament, xvii. 



scarcely to be expected from so unpromising a ^**** 
tc^ick. In relating the discovery of the great -^t. 43. 
mineral remedy, the powers of which were then 
well known, and the use of which is fully explain- 
ed, the author has introduced a beautiful ejusode, 
in wlmdi he explains the internal structure of the 
earth, the great operations of nature in the forma- 
tion of metals, and the gloomy splendour of her 
subterraneous temples, her caverns, and her mines. 
This region he has peopled witfi poetical beings, 
among whom the nymph Lipare presides over the 
streams of quicksilver, into which the diseased 
visitant is directed to plunge himself thrice, and 
on his restoration to heahh, and his return to « the 
regions of day, not to forget to pay his vows to 
Piana, and to the chaste nymphs of the sacred 
fount. 

It would be tedious, if not impracticable, on 
the present occasion, to repeat the numerous testi* 
monies of approbation with which this poem and 
its autlior have been honoured, as well on its first 
appearance, as in subsequent times ; ' but tlie most 

decisive 



f Many of these testimonies may be found in tSie Arm 
Fracastorije, of Julius Cesar Scaliger, printed with 
other commendatory pieces, at the close of the second 

• • ^ tolume 

TOL. III. T y 
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CHAP, decisive pitx>f of its merit is derived from the 

XVII* acknowledgment of Sanazzaro, who b generally 

1518/ accused of having estimated the writings of his 

JKt. 43. contemporaries with an invidious severity, but who 

on perusing the Syphilis, confessed, that Fracas- 

toro had in this work not only surpassed any of the 

writings of Pontanoy but even the poem De partu 

Firgimsj on which he had himself bestowed the 

labour of twenty years.' 

The reputation of Fracastpro as a skilful phy^- 
cian, had, however, increased no less than his iame 
as an elegant poet ; and besides being resorted to 
by great numbers for his assistance, he was fre- 
quently obliged to quit his retreat, for the purpose 
of attending on his particular friends, among men 

of rank and eminence in different parts of Italy .^ 

By 



volume of the works of Fracastoro, by Comino, Patav. 
1739, 4?. and in the life of Fracastoro, by Menckenius, 

9€C, 9, 

* % << Poeticam (artem) ita (Fracastorius) excoluit, ut ad 
^ Virgilianam majestatem proxime accessisse eum fateren- 
** tur aemuli ; et in lis Jacobus Sanazzarius, a]ioqui parous 
<^ et amarulentus aliense eruditionis laudator, qui visa ejus 
*' SyfifuHdcy non solum Joannem Jovianum Pontanum, sed 
<^se qupque ipsum, in opere, accurata viginti annorum 
^< lima perpolito, victum exclamavit." Tfumruy Mator. 
Mb. xii* torn, i. fi, 430* Ed* Buckley* 

^ IfDe Thou wa«not misinformed, Fracastoro exerci- 
sed 
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By the desire of Paul III. he attended also ia hb c h a p. 
medical character at the council of Trent, and it ^^^^- 
was by his advice that the session was removed i^i^. 
fixim that city to Bologna.^ The fatigues .of his ^^ *'• 
publick life were, however, compensated by the 
pleasures which he found on his return to his villa, 
in the society of Giammatteo Ghibertr, who then 
rteided at his bishoprick of Verona, and expended 
his large revenues in the encouragement of learn- 
ing, and learned men ; and by the occasional visits 
of the most celebrated scholars from difierent parts 
of Italy. Among these were the three brothers of 
the Torriani, Marc-Antonio Flaminio, Andrea Ma- 
vagero, and Giovan-Battista Rannusio ; all of whom 
he has celebrated in his writings, of which some 
are also frequendy devoted to the praises of the 
cardinal Alessandro' Famese, to whom he dedi- 
cated his treatise in prose, JJe morbis contagiosis. 
The smaller poems pf Fracastoro, in which he fre- 
quently refers to his beloved villa, to his mode of 
life, his literary associates, and his domesdck con- 
cerns, are peculiarly interesting, and pl^ce him - 
both as a man and an author in the most advan- 
tageous light.^ The detached pieces of a few lines, ■ 

to 

sed his profession wiUiout deriving from it a pecuniary 
reward, *' Medicinam, ut hone»tiMme ac ciira lucrym^ ita 
•* felicbsime, fecit." Ibid. 

' Thab. Storia deUa Lett. Ital. vol. yn. fiar* iii. fi. 294. 

i A translation of Friicastoro's description of his Ca- 

phian 
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€ H A ?• to each of ^whkh he has g^ven the tide dlncidem^ 
xvii> may be regacded as so many miniature pictures, 
1518. sketched with all the freedom of the Italian, and 
Kt, 43. finished with ail the correctness of the Flemish 
school. His sacred poem entitled Joseph^ which 
he begun in his advanced years, and did not five to 
terminate, is sufficiently diaracteristick (tf his ta- 
lents; although not considered tas equal to Ae 
more vigorous productions of his youth. His spo- 
cimens of Italian poetry are too few to add to his 
reputation, but will not derogate from the high 
character which he has by his various other labours 
so deservedly attained. 

The death of Fracastoro was occasioned by an 
apoplexy, and -occurred at his villa of locaffi, in the 
year 1553 ; he being then upwards of seventf^ 
years of age.^ A splendid monument was erected 

to 



phian villa, in his beautifiil epistle to Franc* Torriano, may 
be found in Mr. Greswell's account of some of the Latin 
poets of Italy in the sixteenth century ; but perhaps the 
most exquisite production of Fracastoro is his epistle on 
the untimely death of his two sons, addressed to Giovan- 
Battista Torriano, and which, in point of elegance, pathos, 
and true sublimity, may bear a comparison with any pro- 
duction of the kind, either in ancient or modern times* 

^ *' Sed maxime omnium funesta, quamvis non omnino 
^' immatura, mors fuit Hieronymi Fracastorii*— <)ui ad ex« 
*< actam phiiosophis et mathematicarum artiuni, ac prxci* 
^ pue AstronoxniaBi quam etdoctiMimis acriptis illustraxdt, 

^ cognitioneiQi 
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to his inemoiy, in the cathedral of Verona ; be-* c h a ?• 
sides which he was honoured, by a publick decree ^v^^* 
of the city, with a statue, which was accordii^y 15 18. 
erected at the common expense. A similar testi- ^* 43. 
mony of respect was paid to his memory at Padua, 
where the statue of Fracastoro, and another of 
Navageio, were erected by their surviving friend, 
Giovan-Battista Rannusio. ^ Of the prose compo* 

sitions 



<< cognitionem, sunimum judicium et adtnirabile ingenium 
<^ attulit ; quo multa ab antiquis aut ignorata aut secus 
^ accepta adinvenit et explicavit." " Obiit in Caphiis suis, 
^ villa amacnissiina ad Baldi montis radices sita, quo sspe 
<< ab urbe secedebat, septuagenario major, ex apoplezia, 
<< viii. Bid. seztil.'* Tkaunij Metor. Hb. xii. i. 430. 

1 The motives of this are beautifully assigned hy De 
Thou, ** Ut, *qui arcta inter se necessitudine conjunct! 
^ vixerant, etpulcherrimarum rerum scientias ac politiores 
^ Iheras ezcoluerant, eodem in loco spectarentur, . et a- 
^ juventute Patavioa imiversoque Gymnasio quotidie aalu* 
" tarentur." Ibid. 

Of the numerous testimonies of respect to the memory 
of Fracastoro, by the scholars of the time, the following 
lines of Adam Fumani, prefixed to the Giuntine edition of 
the works of Fracastoro, Ven, 1574, 4«, may perhaps be 
considered as the most elegant : 

^ Longe vir unus omnium doctis^imus, 
^ Ferona per quem non Marones MantuB, 
<^ Nee nostra priscis invident jam secula, 
*^ Virtute summam consecutus gloriam 
^* Jam grandis svo hie conditur Frastorius* 

^«Ad 
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CHAP, sttions and scientifick labours of FracastorOy a 
^^^^* further account will occur in the sequel of the pre- 
1518. sent work. 

Mil 45. 

Andrea Nir Among thc leamcd friends of Bembo and Fra- 
castoro, who, by . their character and writii^, 
did honour to the age, no one held a higher rank 
than Andrea Navi^ro. He was horn of a patri- 
cian family, at Venice, in the year 1483 ; " and 
from his childhood gave indications of thateztraor-^ 
dinaiy proficiency which he afterwards attained. 
So retentive was liis memory, and so highly was 
he delighted with the writings of the Latin poets, 
that whilst yet very young, he was accustomed to 
recite pieces of great length, which, from his 
fine voice and correct pronunciation, acquired ad- 
ditional interest. His first instnicter was the 
eminent Antonio Cocci, called Saiellicusj and 
author of the earliest history of Venice ; but the 
as^duous perusal of the ancient authors refined his 
taste, and improved his judgment much more than 
the precepts of his teacher ; and his profiency was 

manifested 



^ Ad tristem acerbx mortis ejus nuntium, 
'* Vidna flevit ora, flerunt ultimx 
<' Gentes, periisse musicorum candidum 
<< Florem, optimarum ct lumen ardum omnium." 

« J. A. Fu^iuM in vitd Maugerii^ ejiud. ofi.fir^/./t. lO. 
£d* Cominoy 1718. 



^. 
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manifested by his commitdng to the flames several chap. 
of his poems, which he had written in his early ^v^^* 
youth in imitation of the Syha of Statins, but of 1518. 
wluch he could not in his mature estimation ap- ^t.4S. 
prove. " On the arrival of Marcus Musurus at 
Venice, Navagero became one of his most assi- 
duous pupils, and by hb indefatigable attention, 
acquired such a thorough acquaintance with the 
Greek tongue, as enabled him not only to .under- 
stand the authors in that language, but to perceive 
their most refined excellences, and convert them 
to his use in his own writings. "" For this purpose, 
it was his custom, not only to read, but to copy, 
the works of the authors whom he studied, and 
this task he had executed more than once, in the 
writings of Pindar, which he always held in the 

highest 



n This Navagero has himself commemorated in the 
following lines. 

VOTA ACMONIS VULCANO. 

** Has, Vulcane, dicat aylvM tibi Villicus Acmon ; 

^ Tu sacris illas ignibus ure^ pater. 
^< Crescebanl ducta e Statii propagine aylvia ; 

^< Jamque erat ipsa bonis frugibus umbra nocens. 
<^ Ure simal «y/va«, terra simul igne soluta 

*^ Fertilior largo foenore messis eat. 
*^ Ure istas ; Phrygio nuper mihi consita colle 

<' Fac, pater, a flammis tuta sit ilia tula." 

Miug. Carm. XTii.yk. 19U 



• FuifiiU9 in vita J^augeriiy /i. 14. 
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CHAP, highest admiration. ' Not confining himself^ how- 
XV tK ever, to the study of languages, and the ciiitivatiQn 
1518. of hifi taste, he repairedto Padua, for the purpose 
J£t. 45. of obtaining instructions in plulosophy and elo- 
quence from Pietro Pomponazzo ; and it was in 
that dii^inguiahed seminary of lesming that he 
formed connexions of friendship with Fracastoro, 
Rannusip, the three brothers of the Tovriani^ and 
other men of rank and eminence, which continiied 
unbroken diroughout the rest of his life. On his 
return to Venice, he became one of the most able 
and active supporters of the academy of Aldo Ma- 
^ nuzio, and was indefatigable in collecting inanu* 

scripts of the anciem authors, several of whose 
works were pubtished with his emendations and 
notes, in a more correct and elegant form than they 
had before appeared. ^ It was, indeed, chiefly by 

his 



m 

P " Sic delectaris hoc poeta, ut aa/ie eum tua ma- 

" nu accurate descripseris ; puto, ut tibi magis fieret fami- 
^* liaris, turn ut edisceretur a te facilius, et teneretur me- 
<< moria tenacius. Id quod describendo Thucydidcm fecit 
<< Demoathenea, qui, ut Lucianus ait, octies ilium desci^^t ; 
<< idque ad suam ipsius utilitatem." Jildi Mamuii JSfi* ad 
JVaugcr, in Ed. Pindar. Ven, 1515. 8 <>. 

** Among these were the Orationa qf Ciceroy composing 
three volumes of the edition of Cicero in eight tolumes, 
printed at the Aldine press in 1519, and the second vo- 
lume of the edition of the works of Cicero (printed by 
the Junta at Venice, 1534, in 4 vols, fo.) which were 
edited by Petrus Victorias, under the tide, Tomus secun- 

DUS 
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his exhortations that Aldo was induced, amidst aU c h a p. 
the calamities of the times, to persevere in his xvii> 
useful undertaking; ^ and the obligations which isis. 
this great scholar ^nd eminent artist owed to Nava* ^^ ^^* 
gero, are expressed in several dedicatory episdes, 
addressed to him with a warmth of gratitude and 
of friendship, that evinces the deep sense which 
Aldo entertained of his merits and his services. 
An infirm state of his health, occasioned by inces- 
sant study, rendered some relaxation necessary, 
and Navagero therefore accompanied his great pa- 
tron D'Alviano to his academy at Pordonone^ 
where he had an opportunity of enjoying once more 
the society of his friend Fracastoro, ' and where 

he 



DUS M. T. ORATIONES HABET, AB AnDREA NaUOBRIO, 
PATRICIO TENETO, SUMMO LABORE AC INDUSTRIA IN Hl- 

b^akibmsi, Gallic AquK lboatione, bxcussis psrmul- 

TI8 BIBLIOTHECIS, ET EMENDATIORE8 MULTO FACTA8, ET 
IN SUAM INTEORITATEM AD EXEMPLAR CODICUM ANTI- 
QUORUM LONOE COPI0SIU8 RE8TITUTA8* To which may 
also be added his Fariit Lectione9 in omnia ofiera Ovidiif 
printed in the Aldine edition of 1516, in three volumesf 
and again in 1533. These readings are also met with in 
other editions derived from the Aldine ; as in Oviditi9 </# 
TrUtibuM^ cum notU Andrew JSTaugerU. Lond. 1583, 13<». 
V. J^aug. op. Ed. Vul/din /k. 436. 

'' Aldi E/i. ad. Miuger. Pindari Edj pref. Yen, 1513. 

' On the reconciliation which took place between Julius 

II. and the Venetian republick, in the year 1509, and 

which first broke the formidable league of Cambray, (v. 

VOL. III. z z ante 
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c H A F« he some time afterwards delivered publidk inatruc* 
^^^^' tions. The high reputation which he had now 
15 1 8. acquired, induced the senate to recall him to Venice, 
Mx. 43. and to intrust to him the care of the library of car- 
dinal Bessarion, ^ and the task of continuing the 
history of the republick of Venice, from the ter- 
mination of the work of his preceptor SabeUicus. "^ 

It 



ante vol.n* chafi, viii« fi> 93.^ Navagero addressed to that 
pontiffy in t^rms of the highest commendation^ a Latin 
eclogue, which deserves notice, as well from its intrinsick 
merit, as from the particularity with which it applies to 
the events before related. 

* This collection, which was the foundation of the 
celebrated library of S* Marco, had in the year 1468, been 
presented by ^essarion to the Venetians* v. Life t^ Lor. 
dc* Medicif i. 54. 

^ To this work Navagero alludes in the fbttiming 
truly Horatian lines, addressed, 

'< An Bembum, 
^' Qui modo ingentes animo parabam, 
" Bembe, bellorum strepitusque, et arma 
^^ Scribere, hoc vix exiguo male audaX) 

^' Carmine serpo. 

" Nempe Amor magnos violentus ausus 
" Fregit iratus ; velut hie Tonantem, 
" CogU et fulmen trifidum rubenti 

" Ponere dextra. 

« 

^< Sic eat ; fors et sua laus sequetur» 
<< Candidas vuUus Lakige9 canenteiDj et 

^" Piuius 
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It aoon, however, iqypeared, that the talents of c h a p. 
Navagcro were not confined to the study of Ikera- ^^^^* 
tixre, but were equally calculated for the service 15 18. 
of hb country in the most difficult and honourable ^^* ^'* 
dq)artments of the state. In the year 1523, after 
the batde of Favia, in ^iiich Francis I. was made 
prisoner, he was despatched, as the ambassadour 
of the republick, to the emperour Charles V* on 
which occa^on he made a journey to Spsun, and ^ 
was absent from his country nearly four years. The 
abilities and integrity which he displayed in the im^^ 
pcxtant negotiations in which the senate was then 
engaged, had obtained its unlimited confidence, 
and he had scarcely returned to Venice, "" when he 

was 



** Purius claro radiantis astro 

" Frontis honorea. 

^ Nota Lesbo£ lyra blanda SafifihuBy 
^ Notus Alcm Lycu9, altioii 
^ Scripserit quam^s animosum Homeru9 

« Pectine jtchiiUm.'' 

n 

^ On this event he had begun a Latin poem, in which 
he was interrupted, and of which only the following beau- 
tiful lines are preserved : 

** Salve, cura Dedm, mundi felicior ora, 
^< Formosae Veneria dulces salvete receasus ; 
*^ Ut vos post tantos anirai, menti&que labores, 
" Aspicio, lustroque libens ! Ut munere vestro, 
^ Sollicitas toto depeUo e pectore cui'as ! 

"Von 
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CHAP, was sent as ambassadoiir to Fiancis I* fifcm wImmi 
^^^^- he met wUtk a lecqician wbidk cool hrred e^ud 
i^is- facnoar on himself and on Ibitiiicnarch, who iv^ 
Mt. 45. knew how to qjpicciate meo of superiour talents 
and learning. Soon after his arrival al Blots, 
where Fiands then hdd his courts Navageio was, 
however, seized widi a fever, the progress of 
vrtiich was so rqnd, tfaatfiom its oommenoemenl, 
no hopes wcte entertained of lus re c ove r j>> He 
died in the year 1529, beii^ dien onfy in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. * Of die canse of die death 
of Navagero, of his character and acquirements, 
andofthe£ite of his writings, a particular account 
is introduced by Fracastoro^ in hb treatise De 
mm-lns comagiosis;'^ which, whilst it records a 
very singular medical &ct, confers equal honour on 
the characters of bodi these illustrious sdiohrs. 
After adverdng to a species of putrid fever, which 
uppcsared in Itsiy in the year 1505, and ^^sun in 
1528, and which was attended with an eruption of 
efflorescent pustules, Fracastoro observes, that 
many persons who had left Italy, and travdkd 
into countries where this fever was not before 
known, had, after their departure, been aflfected 

by 

/ . _ _ - — 

« Nod aliis ckariif perfundunt Candida Ijrmphis 
^ Corpora ; non alios coDteinint aertaper agros.** 

^ Vuiphu inJTiia Muger* fi^ 34* 

^ FraaulorU ofu fi. 87. £d, op* JuntoMy 1 574. 
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by it, as ifthejr had before received the infection r. 

Ae disease. " Thb/» says he, " happened to An- xvji, 
^^ drea Navagero, ambassadour from the Venetian i^^^- 
** itrpublick to Francis I. who died of tliia disease -^ *^- 
*^ in a country where such a complaint was not 
'^ known even by name ; . a man of such abili^ 
'^ ties, and such acquirements, that for many 
'' years the literary w(»id has not sustained so great 
^^ a loss; for not only was he accomplished in 
^^ every branch of useful science, but highly quali* 
'^ fied for the service of lus country in the most 
^* important concerns. Amidst the most imminent 
'^ dangers of the republick, and when all Europe » 

^' was embroiled in war, Navagero had scarcely 
'* returned from his embassy to the emperour 
^' Charles V. by whom he was highly esteemed 
*^ for his distinguished virtues, than he was sent 
^' as ambassadour to Francb I. The state of a&irs 
" admitted of no delay. The emperour was ex- 
** pected to arrive in Italy in the course of the 
" summer to renew the war ; and early in the year 
'^ Navagero set out with fatal speed, by post 
" horses for France. Soon after his arrival at 
*' Blois, and after havii^ had a few interviews with 
^^ the king, he was, however, seized with the dis- 
** order that caused his death ; an event that occa- 
sioned the utmost grief to all men of learning, 
to the French nation, and to the king himself, 
^* who was an earnest promoter of literature, and 
*' who gave directions that his obsequies should 
'^ be p-crformed with great pomp. His body 

^^ being 



It 
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* JDncmlt ▼^lentem &ta» nolentem tmholity ' - G H A P^ 

— . xvu. 

Fate leads the willingi drags th' unwilling wi. ""iJlsT" 

" The orations of Navagero on the death of D'Al- 
" vianoy and of the doge Loredano, which are 
** distinguished by all the beauty of antiquity, and 
** a few poemsy which were privately copied by 
** his friends, and may be considered as the glean- 
** ings of his funeral pile, have, however, been 
** published, and will demonstrate the exalted 
" genius and great learning of Navagero to all 
" future times.'* 

The few pieces to which Fracastoro above re- 
fers, were collected together soon after the death 
of Navagero, and printed in the year 1530, with a 
short address prefixed, for the most part in the 
very words of Fracastoro above cited ; from which 
we may reasonably conjecture, that it was he who 
procured this edition of the writings of his friend, 
and who superintended its publication. The re- 
searches of subsequent times, and particularly the 
industry of the lejuiied brotliers,. Giovan-Antonio, 
and Gaetano Volpi, to whom we are indebted tor 
many valuable editions of the works of the early 
restorers of literature, 'have, however, collected a 
few additional pieces of Navagero, which had be- 
fore been scattered in various publications, and 
given to the publick a complete edition of his 

works. 
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CHAP, works.^ Afn<mg these are the remarks made by 
^^ti' Navagero, on his joumteys to Spain, and to France, 
1518. a few Italian poems, which bear the same charac- 
JEt. 43. ter of elegant correctness as his Latin writings, and 
several of his letters, prefixed to his editicHis of 
the ancient authors, particularly one, which is ad- 
dressed to Leo X. exhorting hhn to undertake an 
expedition against the Turks. To the credit of 
Navagero, it may be, with truth, observed, that 
all his writings are perfectly free firom that point 
txs)d antithesis wliich is the common subterfuge of 
inferiour talents, but which true genius spurns 
with an indignant feeling, similar to that with 
which a man of integrity rejects the mean arts and 
indirect advantages of a dishonest trade. Not 
satisfied, however, with the example afforded his 
countrymen in his own writings, he gave a striking 
proof of his aversion to a false and afiected taste, 
by annually devoting to the flames a copy of the 
works of Martial ;* whom he probably considered, 

as 



y Andrba Nauobriii Patricii Vensti, oratoris 
XT PoETJi cLARissiMi OPERA OMNIA, qu^ quUUm magna 
adhibita diligentia coUigi fiotueruni, Curantibtu Jo. Antonio 
J* U. D. et Cajetano Vuitdia Bergometmbua Fratribusm Pata^ 
vii^ 1718. Excudebat Jo9efihu9 Condniu Vulpiorum ere^ et 
9ufieriorum fiermiatUn 

X JcruiuSf afi, Tlrab, Storia della Lett. ItaL voL vn.fiar. 
ili. /!• 330. This is also alluded to in the following lines of 
Jo. Matth. Toscanus. 

"Hie 
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as the chief corrupter of that classical purity which crap. 
distinguished the writers of the Augustan age. ^tvii, 

1518. 

From the great names of Fracastcn-o and Nava- ^^ *^- 
gero, that of Marc-Antcmio Flaminio ought not Marc-Anto- 

nio rianinUk 

to be far divided ; not only on account of the great 
similarity of studies and of taste, but of the unin- 
terrupted friendship and affection which subsisted 
among these distinguished men, whom posteri^ 
ought to regard as patterns of human excellence. 
The &mily name of Flaminio was Zarralnni^^ 
which had been exchanged by his father^ Gian- 
Antonio, on his entering into a literary society at 
Venice, for that of Flaminio. Gian- Antonio was 
himself a scholar of acknowledged merit, and a 
professor of belles-lettres in different academies 
of Italy ; but, although he has left favourable spe* 

cimens 



*< Hie MaugeriuB ille, MartiaU* 

^ Lascivi petulantiam perosus, 

^ £t musas sine fine prurientes, 

^ Lsso cuncta quibus Ucent pudore, 

<< Non jam vtrginibus, sed iinpudicis« 

** — At castas voluit suas Camcenas, 

^^ Hie Mtugerius esse, sicque amorea, 

'' Cantare, ut teherum colant pudorem* 

*^ Hunc er^ pueri, puellulacque, 

^ Crebri volvite) quippe Miartiaie 

^ Nee doetum minus, et magis pudicum.'* 

* TiraboBcAij Storia dcUa Letteratura Ital. vol, vii* fiar, 
.fi. 356. 

YOL. III. 3 A 
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CHAP, cimens of h|s proficiency both in proae and verse,^ 

^^^^' his own reputation is almost lost in the additional 

**18. lustre which he derives from that of his son, whose 

-fit. 43. honours he lived many years to enjoy. A short 

time before the close of the fifteenth century, 

Gian- Antonio bad quitted his native city of ImoIa» 

and taken up bis residence at Serravalle, where 

Marc-Antonio was bom, in the year 1498.'' Under 

the constant care and instructions of the fiither, the 

happy disposition )and docile genius of the son 

were so early and so highly cultivated, that when 

he 



^ V* Ante^ V* ii. chap^ ix* fi. 189. During the wars con- 
sequent on the league of Cambray, Gian-Antonio had been 
despoiled of his propertyi and driven from his residence at 
Serravalle, but was reliered bf the liberality of Julius II. 
and of the cardinal Raffaelle Riario. He has left many 
works, both in prose and verse, some of which have beeu 
printed, and of which his twelve books of letters are the 
most valuable, as they throw considerable light on the state 
of literature, and ailbrd much particular information re- 
specting the early progress of his son. 

« It has generally been supposed, that Marc-Antonio 
was a native of Imola \ but Giaoagostino Gradenigo, bbhop 
of Ceneda, has clearly shown, that he was bom at Serra- 
valle. T'. Lettera di Gradenigo, Mwva Raccoka d* OfiutoHj 
torn, xxiv. Ven. \77Z. fi. i. It is, however, admitted, that 
his father, Gian-Antonio, was bom at Imola, whence both 
he and his son have frequently denominated themselves 
ForocomeHen9C9* The family was originally of Cotignolay 
where Lodovico Zarrabini, the fiaither of Gian-Antonio, re- 
sided. V. Tirab^ vii. iii. 356» 
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he had attained the age of sixteen, his father deter- chap. 
mined to send him to Rome, for the purpose of ^v^^r 
presenting to the supreme pontiff Leo X. a poem i^^®- 
exhorting him to make war against the Turks, and -**• *^- 
a critical work under the title of Armotationum 
Syhse.^ On thb occasion Gian- Antonio addressed 
a letter to the pope, and another to the cardinal 
Marco Comaro ; by whom, and by the cardinal of 
Aragon, Marc- Antonio was introduced to the pon- 
who received him with great kindness, and 

listened 



^ ^ Primus autem illiua (Marcl-Antonii) a me discessus 
*^ non ad finitimam urbem aliquam, sed Romam ; neque ad 
<' Antistitem allquem gregarium, sed totius terrarum orbis 
^ Principem et virum doctissimum, Leonem X. Pont. Max. 
^ lit Epistolam illi nostram de suscipienda expeditione ad- 
'' versus Turcass elego versu scriptam, et in hac ipsa urbe 
^ cum allis nostris impresaam similibus scriptb, et publi- 
*^ catam, redderet ; et simul Araplissimo Patri M« Comelio 
'* Sanctx Maris in Via Lata Cardinali Opusculum Sylva- 
^ rum nostrarum, et Epigrammatum illi a me dedicatum 
** traderet.*' Joan. Ant. Flam. EfiUt. in Op, M. A. Flam, 
ap. Comin. 1737. B^. p. 396. From which it might be 
supposed, that the work entitled Annotationum Sylvit was 
the production of the father. There is, however, no doubt 
that it is to be attributed to the son, as appears from a letter 
of Gian-Antonioi written to the cardinal Comaro, in which 
he thus refers to it. " Misi hac de causa M. Antonium 
<' Flaminium) Filium meum, qui et ipse Sylvarum suarum 
^ libellos, non insulsum fortasse munusculum, ad ipsum 
*^ Pontificem Maximum detulit.'* A copy of this work yet 
remains, and is in the possession of the learned Abate Ja- 
copo Morelli, librarian of S. Marco, at Venice. 
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CHAP, listened with apparent satis&ction to the composi* 
xvir> tions which he read. After bestowing on Marc* 
1518. Antonio distinguished proofs of hb liberality, he 
^^ *^* sent to his &ther to request that he would permit 
him to remain at Rome, where he would himself 
provide him with suitable instructers ; but Gian- 
Antonio, who appears to have attended no less to 
the morals than to the literary acquirements of his 
son, probably thought him too young to be released 
from his paternal guidance, and it is certain, that 
on this occasion Marc- Antonio did not long reside 
at Rome. He soon afterwards, however, paid an- 
other visit to the pontiff, and was received by him 
at his villa at Malliana. Leo again expressed him- 
self highly gratified with his young visiter, and 
promised to remember him on his return to Rome. 
Accordingly, soon after the return of Leo to the 
city, he sent for Marc-Antonio, and rewarded him 
for his uncommon talents and early acquirements, 
with that liberality which he always showed to- 
wards men of learning, at the same time addressing 
him in the language of the poet, 

** Macte nova virtu^e, puer j sic itur ad astra.'*^ 

The 



* Joan-Anton. Plam. Efiiat, in Ofi* M. A* Flandn.fi. 39T. 
To this quotation the pope added, '< Video enim te brevi 
*^ magnum lib! nomen comparaturum, ac non genitori, et 
'< generi tuo solum, sed et toti Italiae omamento futurum**' 
Ibid. 
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The pontiff was also desirous of ascertaining chap. 
whether the degance of taste displayed by Flaminio, ^^^^^ 
was accompanied by an equal solidity of judgment ; i ^ ^ 8- 
fen: which purpose he proposed to him several ques- ^t. 43. ' 
tionsy which he debated with him at great length 
in the presence of some of the car^nals. In the 
course of this conversation, Flaminio gave such 
proofs of his good sense and penetration, as equals 
ly surprised and delighted all who heard him ; ^ in 
consequence of which the cardinal of Aragon wrote 
to Gian-Antonio Flaminio a letter of congratula- 
tion.^ - It appears to have been the intention of the 
elder Flaminio, that his son should return to him at 
Imola, but the kindness and honours bestowed on 
Marc-Antonio at Rome, induced his fatner to 
grant his permisssion that he might remain there ; 
where, by the directions of the pope, he for some 
time enjoyed the society, and availed himself of the 
instructions of the celebrated Railaello Brandolini.*^ 
This indulgence oh the part of his father afforded 
Flaminio an opportunity- of making an excursion 
to Naples, where he formed a personal acquaint- 
ance with Sanazzaro, whom he always highly 

honoured, 



^ Joan^Anton, Plandn, Eft, ut aufira, THraboBcfd Storia 
deUa Lett. Itai. vii. iii. 259. 

« Ibid. 

^ This is iullf shown from the letters of the elder Fla- 
minio, cited by Mazzuchelliy in his life of Brandolini. Scritm 
tori d^ItaHa^ vi. 3019. 
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CHAP* honoured, and which was perhaps the {Hincipal 
3cvir, inducement to him to under^e ^ journey.' 

1518. 

JKt. 43. In the ye^ 1515, Flaminio accompanied the 
count Baldassare Castiglione to Urbino, where he 
continued to reside for some months, and was held 
in the highest esteem by that accomplished noble- 
man, for his amiable qualities and great endow« 
ments, but particularly for hb early and astonishing 
talents ^or Latin poetry.^ ' The care of his &dier 

was 



> Tirah. S$otia deUa Lett. Jtal. vii. iii. 359. 

^ In ttie same year, when Marc-Antonio was scarcely 
eighteen years of age, he published at Fano, the first spe- 
cimen of his productions, with a few poems of Manillus, 
that had not before been printed} under the following 
title, 

MiCHABLXS TAaCRANIOTAK MaAULI.! 'NeNiAB. E/UM- 

dent £pigrammata nunquam aUas imfiressa. M. AktokiI 
jPlaminii Car/mnttm HbelluBm Ejusdcm Ecloga ThyrMm 

At the close, 

ImpTt$%um Fam in adibu9 ISeronynd Soncim, Idibui 
Sefttemb, m. d« xv« 

As this small volume, printed in octavo, is extremely 
rare, a more particular account of it may not be unaccept- 
able. It is addressed by the editor, Flaminio, in a short 
dedication, to Achille Philerote Bocchi. The poems of 
MaruUus consist of his Nenis, or complaint on the loss of 
his country and the misfortunes of his family ; an elegy 

on 
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was not, howeYer, yet withdrawn ; towards tlie c h A p. 
close of the last mentioned year, he called his son ^v^^* 

from 1518. 

MX. 43. 



on the death of Giovannii the son of Pier-Francesco de* 
Medici ; an ode to Charles V. and another ad Antonium 
Baldracanutnj with a few epigramS) or short occasional 
poems. These pieces do not appear, either in the first 
edition of the works of Mamllus, printed at Florence, in 
1497, or in the later edition by Cripius, Paris, 1561, and 
are, perhaps, only to be found in this volume. The poems 
of Flaminio are dedicated to Lodovico Speranzo, by whose 
entreaties, it appears, he had selected a few of his pieces 
to be printed. In this dedication, Flaminio expresses his 
apprehensions that he may be accused of presumption, in 
expecting the world will read the po^ms of a youth, wha 
has yet scarcely attained the eighteenth year of his age. 
Of these poems, some have been printed, often with varia- 
tions in the subsequent editions of his works ; but -several 
pieces appear there which are not to be found in the edition 
of Mancuiti, published at Padua, by Comino, in 1737* 
which is considered as the most complete that has hitherto 
appeared ; whence it is probable this early publication of 
Flaminio was not known to his editors* It is observable 
that the lines in commendation of the writings of Navagero, 
in the Comino edition, fl^ 40. 

^< Quot bruiha creat albicans pruinas 

" Quot tellus Zephyro soluta flores," &c. 

are applied in the early edition to the writings of the 
author's father, Gian-Antonio Flaminio ; the above lines 
being transposed, and the poem ending thus, 

*^ Tot menses, bone Fiamimy tot annos 
<< Perennes maneant tui libelli.'* 

Among 
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CRAP, from Urbino, and sent him to Bologna, to attend 
xvii> to the study of philosophy, preparatory to his ma- 
1518* king choice of the profession which he meant to 
JE.U 43. adopt. Nor was he deterred from this measure hy 
the solicitations of Beroaldo, who proposed on the 
part of Sadoleti, to associate Marc- Antonio with 
him in the honourable office of pontifical secretary. 
The refusal of so respectable and advantageous an 
employment for a young man on his entrance into 
publick life, is remarkable, and might induce a sus- 
picion, that either the father or the son did not ap- 
prove of the morals and manners of the Roman court, 
or had not been fully satisfied with the conduct of the 
pontiff; a suspicion that may perhaps receive some 
confirmation by observing, that Marc- Antonio has 
not, throughout all his poetical works, introduced 
the praises or even the name of Leo X. However 
this may be, it is certain, that after his residence 
at Bologna, he again returned to Rome, and focm^ 

ed 



Among the peces that have not been reprinted, are 
two odes, addressed to Gtddo Po&tumoj of vhom some 
account will hereafter be g^ven, which display the early 
talents of the author no less than his other writing^s. The 
volume concludes with an eclogue, intended to express the 
gradtude of tlie author to the count Baldassare Castiglipne, 
for the favoura conferred upon him at Urbino. These 
pieces, with the dedications or introductory letters by 
which they are accompanied, throw considerable light on 
the early life and studies of their author, and deserve to be 
moi*e generally known. 
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ed an intimacy with those fliustiious scholars who chap. 
rendered that city the centre of literature and of ^^^^* 
taste.*^ Without devoting himself to any lucrative i * i s. 
profession, he for some years attached himself to ^^ **• 
the cardinal de' Sauli, whom he accompanied on 
a journey to Geneva, and enjoyed with him the 
society of several eminent scholars, who formed a 
kind of academy at his villa. After the death of 
the cardinal, Flaminio resided with the prelate 
Giammatteo Ghiberti, either at Padua, or at his see 
of Verona, where he secured the friendship of 
Fracastoro and Navagero ; a friendship of the most 
disinterested and affectionate kind, as appears from 
many passages in their writings. 

About die close of the year 1538, Flaminio was 
induced by a long continued and dangerous indis-* 
position, to pay another visit to Naples, where he 
remained about three years, and by the relaxation 
which he obtained from his studies, and the alter- 
nate enjoyment of the city and the country, recover- 
ed his former health.^ Whilst at Naples he was 

appointed 

^ TYraboachif Storia deiia Lett. liaL vii. /kar. iii./k. 360. 

1 To this visit, during vhich Flaminio was honoured bf 
the attention ot the Neapolitan nobility and scholars, he 
adverts with great pleasure in many of his writings ; par- 
ticularly, in his beautiful elegy, Gzrm* fib, ii. Carm, vii. 
^' Pausilyt>i coUes et Candida Mergellina,*' and in his verses 
addressed to Francesco Casserti, Ub. vi. Camu xx. 

VOL. III. S B ^ — — Quid ? 
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CHAP* appointed to attend the cardinal OmtareoU to the 
xvii> congress held at Worms in 1540 ; but his infirmi-r 
1518. ties would not permit him to undertake the jour- 
-fit. 43. ney." On quitting Naples he repaired to Viterbo, 
where the cardinal Reginald Pole then resided as 
pontifical legate, and where Flaminio lived on terms 
of the most friendly intimacy with that prelate, who 
greatly distinguished himself by his muniiBcent 
patronage of the learned men of his time* He also 
accompanied the cardinal to the council of Trentt 
in which the cardinal was appointed to pre^de as 
one of the pontifical legates, and where the impor* 
tant office of secretary to the council was oflfered 
to Flaminio, who by his declining it, as well as 
by other parts of his conduct, and the tehour of 
some of his writings, gave rise to suspicions that 
he was inclined towards the opinions of the reform- 
ers. This imputation has occasioned considerable 
discussion between the papal and protestant writers, 
which demonstrate, at least, the earnest de$ire en* 
tertained by each of the contending parties to xwk 
as their adherent a man so distinguished by his 

accom- 



** — Qqid ? ista vestra 
" Tarn felicia, tam venusta rura» 
<< Quepi non alllciant suo lepore? 
" Adde quod roihi i*eddider€ vitaniy 
<< Cum vis tabifica, intimis medulli^ 
*' Serpens, lurida membra devoraret.** 

Tir^doschi^ StortM delfa Lett. Itai» vii. fiar* m* fi. 965< 
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accomplishments, and whose virtue and piety were chap. 
no less conspicuous than his talents.*^ Certain it ^v^^y 

is 151B. 
^ Jit. 4$. 

n A dissertation, expressly on this subject, was written 
by Schelhornius; and published in the Jimgrdtat, Hist, EccU' 
kkut. vol, ii. to which Tiraboschi has fully replied in his 
Siwria deUa Lett. ItaL vol, vii. /lar, iii. fi, 263. From these 
it appearsi that the opinion of the heterodoxy of Flaminio 
had gained such ground^ that his writings were for some 
time prohibited in the Index Exfivrgatoriua of tlie Roman 
church, by that bigoted pontiff, l*aul IV. (Caraffa) who, 
it is also said, intended to have the body of the author disin- 
terred, and committed to the flames* Tiraboschi has 
endeavoured to invalidate this latter assertion, by referring 
to the instances of fitiendship which passed between that 
pontiff, whilst a cardinal, and Flaminio ; but if the pope 
could attempt to blacken the memory of Flaminio by -the 
darkest imputation with which, in the general opinion, it 
could be affected, there seems no improbability in suppo- 
sing that he would also display his resentment against his 
lifeless remains. As to the fact itself, Tiraboschi fully 
sdmits that Flaminio had adopted the opinions of the re- 
formers, and this from a motive which confers the highest 
honour on his character. ^' Che egli si mostrasse per qual- 
<< che tempo propenso alle opinioni de' Novatori, non puo 
^ neg^ru. £ forse la stessa pieta del Flaminio, e Taustera 
^ e innocente vita, ch'ei conduceva, lo trasse suo malgrado 
*^ in que' lacci ; perciocchi essendo la riforma degli abusi e 
<^ Temendazion de' costumi il pretesto di cui valeansi gli 
^ Eretici per muover guerra alia Chiesa, non ^ maraviglia, 
^ che alcuni uomini pii, si lasciassero da tali argomenti 
^ sedurre." The same author, however, afterwards endea- 
vours to show, that Flaminio was rdronverted to the true 
£Edth, 4»y the exertions of his Mendy cardinal Pole, under 

whose 
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c H A P. is, that no person oShis time conciliated in so end- 
xvit* lient a degree the respect and affi^tion of all those 
1518. who were capable of appreciating real merit, and 
Mu 43. the sincerity of their esteem was often displayed in 
acts of kindness to him, which did equal honour 
to his patrons and himself. The important bene, 
fits conferred upon him by the cardinal Alessandro 
Famese, who restored to him his paternal inherit 
tance, of which he had been unjustly deprived, are « 
acknowledged in many parts of his works. The 
cardinal Ridolfo Pio also increased his possessions, 
and from the cardinals Sforzaand Accolti he receiv- 
ed similar marks of attention and .ejsteepi,^ 

The 

• " ' ^i ■" ' " ■ ' ■ I ■ n il !■■■ ■■ ■ I ■ I 

irhose roof he died as a good Catholick, i)Dd who boasted of 
having rendered a great service, not only to Flaminio, bat 
to the Roman church, in detaching him from the cause of 
the reformers. v\ Tirab* vU. iii. 263. By what arguments 
his conviction ¥ras fiffected, does not appear, but the mil4 
and inoffensive spirit of Flaminio was ill qualified to brook 
the reproaches of his friends, much less to prompt him to 
undergo the sufferings of a n^artyr. I shall only further 
observe, that the lines of Flaminio entitled De H%ertmym» 
Savonarola^ Ed, Cotnin* ft* 73. were more probably intend- 
ed to apply to Jerome of Prague, who was actually burnt 
alive by the council of Constance, whilst the dead body only 
of Savonarola was consumed by the flames* 

<< Dum fera flamma tuos, Hteronymcj pascitur artus^^ 

^^ Reli^o, sanctas dilani^ta comas, 
<< Flevit, et O, dixit, crudeles parcite fiamms, 

<< Parcite : sunt isto viscera nostra rogo/' 

• Flammi Carm. lib. i. Carm. 17. M. 39. (9V. ii. 10. ▼. 
3. vii. 43. 
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- The death of Fbrnimo, which happened at c h a p. 
Rome, in the year 1550, occasioned the sincerest ^^^^v 
grief to all who knew him, and perhaps there was is is. 
no person of the tame, whose loss was so generally -*t. 4.1. 
and so deservedly lamented* Of the. numerous 
testimonies of aflfection, of respect, of admiration, 
and of grief, which were poured out by the scho- 
lars of Italy on tlus occasion, many have been 
ocdlected by tfie editors of his works, and to Uiese ^ 
many others might yet be added from the writings 
of his contemporaries. But his own productions 
remain ; and it is to these only that posterity will 
resort for an impartial estimate of his merits. The 
chief part of these are collected in eight books of 
Latin poems, and consist of odes, eclogues, hymns, 
elegies, and epistles to his fiiends. He appears 
never to have had the ambition to attempt any „,, wridntfc 
wwk of considerable length ; yet if we may be 
allowed to judge from the vigour with which he 
always supports himself, he might with safety have 
ventured on a longer flight. It is difficult to de- 
termine in what dep^dtment of poetry he most ex- 
cels. In his odes he has caught the tru^ spirit of 
Horace. His elegies, among which that on liis . 
own sickness, and that on his journey to Naples, 
are preeminently beautiful, may rank with the most 
finished remains of TibuUus; but if a preference 
be due to any part of his writings above the rest, • 
it may perhaps be given to his Hendecasyllaln and 
lambicks, in which he displays a simplicity and a 
pathos which seen) tp exhibit the real character of 

his 
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c H A P. his mind. It is in these j^ieoes, not the cold dnd 

^y^^* laboured productions of the head, but written w»nti 

1518. from the heart to the heart, diat we are to trace that 

Mx. 43, afiection to his friends, tliat gratitude to his 

benefiyctors, that engagii^ tenderness of sentiment^ 

which united with a lively fi(ncy, and exhibited 

with the utmost graqe and ekganae of expression^ 

secured to him the love and admiration of all his 

contemporaries, ' and will never &il to conciliate a 

sincere esteem for his memory in all those who 

enjoy the pleasure of an acquaintance with fab 

works. 

Among the particular friends of Fracastoro, 
Navagero, and Flaminio, many of whom ccmtri- 
buted by their own productions to give additicHial 
lustre to the literature of the age, may be enume-* 
rated the three brothers of the Capilupi, Lelio, Ip« 
polite, and CamiUo of Mantua, all of whom dis- 
tinguished themselves by their talents for. Latin 
poetry, no less than by their various other accom* 
plishments ; ' Trifone Benzio of Aa^si, an Italian 

poet, 



' Their works were united together and published in 
1 5 40. Many of them are also inserted in the Carm» ittu9tr. 
Poet. TiaL vol. iii. Flaminio has addressed to them a copy 
of verses, accompanying some of his poems, in which Iv^ 
denominates them, 

" Fratres optimi et optimi poetx.** 

FUtmin, lib, v« Cam. 53* 
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poet) who by ih^ elegance of his writings^ and the c u a p. 
pbilosophick firmness of his mind, alleviated the ^^^^^ 
misfortune of his personal defects ;'^ Achille Bocchi, 1519. 
called PhUerotej deeply skilled in the Greek and •^t. 43. 
Hebrew tongues, and well known by his elegant 
book of Symbols,'' and by his other poems ; Ga- 

briello 

4 Mtzzuch, SerittoritP liaL torn. ii./tor. ii« A 90p, Thn5* 
viL Ain iii.yk« 194* Flan^io, contraBting the personal de- 
formity of hk friend Benzio with the accomplifthmeDts of 
his mind} addresses him, 

^ O dentador et lupis et apris 
** Et setosior hirco olente, et idem 
^^ Tamen delicis Dovem dearum 
^^ Qus silvam Aoniam colunt," &Cf 

Carm* Ub. v. carm, 56 

■' First printed at Bologna, 1555, and again in 1574. 
The prints in this work are designed and engraved by the 
celebrated artist, GiuUo Bonasone* Their merit i^ various^ 
but many of them are very beautiful ; a circumstance 
which may be explained by a passage in Malyasia, FeUina 
Pittrice^ ii. 73, where we find that Bonasone frequently 
xopied his idea^ from Michel Agnolo and Albert Durer, 
and Ahat he procured designs from Parmigiano and Pros* 
pero Fontana ; the latter of whom was an intimate friend 
of Bocchi« With this information, it would not be difficult 
to allot the$e designs to their respective masters. In the 
^cond edition, the prints arc retouched by Agostino Ca- 
racci, who has also engraved the first symbol from a design 
of his own ; but, notwithstanding the great merit of this 
artist, the first edition of this scarce work is to be preferred. 
The pieces addressed by Flaminid to Bocchi may be found 
in lib. i. Carm. 34, 43. lib, il. Carm* 29. 
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CHAP, brielto Faemo, whose Latin &bles are written wiA 
XVII* such classical purity, as to have given rise to* an 
1518. opinion, that he had, discovered, and fraudulently 
^t. 43. availed himself of some of the unpublished works 
of Phedrus;' Onorato Fascitelli,' and Baailio 
Zanchi, * two Latin poets, whose writings are de- 
servedly ranked among the best productions of the 
, age ; Benedetto Lampridio, no less to be esteemed 
£>r the services rendered by him to the cause, of 
literature, as an excellent preceptor, than for his 
Latin poems, in which he is considered as the first 
who emulated with any degree of success the flights 
of Pindar ; "" Adamo Fumani, of whom many pro- 
ductions 



. Tira6. Sioria deUa Lett. Itai. vii. fiar. iii. fi. 349. 

' A native of Isernia, and bishop of Isola. Manj of 
his poems are annexed to the edition of Sanazzaro by Co- 
mino, Padua, 1731. He is denominated by BrouUHisius, 
<< Poeta purus ac nitidus ;*' a character which is not supe- 
riour to his merits. * 

„ A native of Bergamo, who resided at Rome durinf^ 
the pontificate of Leo X« and whose poems were published 
at Bergamo, in 1747, with the life of the author, by Se* 
rassi. Many of them are also inserted in the Carm. iihut. 
Poet. Ital. and may bear a compaiison with the finest pro* 
ductions of the times. v« Tirab. Sti»ria delta Lett, ItaL vii* 
par. iii. /k. 324. 

^ Ilrah. Storia deiim Lett. Ital. vii. fiur. m.fi. %%U 
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ductions rernain, in Greek, - Ladn, and Italian, chap. 
and whose poem on the rules of lo^ck in five ^^^^- 
books, is mentioned by Tiraboschi in terms of the i^i^* 
highest applause ; ^ and the three brothers of the -*^* **• 
Torriani, who although not celebrated by their own 
writings, were eminent promoters of literature, 
and maint£dned a strict intimacy with most of the 
learned men of the time. * ' 

It would be unjust to the characters of the illus- 
trk>us scholars before mentioned, and particularly 
of Fracastoro, Flaminio, Navagero, and Vida, to 
close this brief account, without adverting to some 
circumstances which apply to them in common, 
and which confer the highest honour on their me- 
mory. Although they devoted their talents to the * 
cultivation of the same department of literature, 
yet so far were they fix>m being tainted in the sli^t- 
est degree with that envy which has too often in- 
fected men of learning, and led them to regard the 
productions of their contemporaries with a jaun* 
diced eye, that they not only passed their lives in 

habits 



^ This poem, and other works of Fumani, are printed 
with the works of Fracastoro, in the second edition, bj 
Comino, two volumes quarto. PaUtv. 1739. 

X V, FracaBtor. Dialog, ctd tiu T\irriu9j me de InteUcC'* 
tioncf inofimfl. 121. Ed. Giunti^ 1574. ^yuti/. Gsrm. ii.iii* 
viii. xiv. XV. xvi. xvii. in oft. torn. i. JStavageri^ veris dcBcrip^ 
0*0, inofi. Comin* p. 199* FiandnHy Carm.fiamm. 

VOL. III. 3 C 
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CHAP, habits of the strictest friendship, but adnmed and 
*^^^' ei^yed the liteiary productions of each other, 
1518. ^1^ a warmth and a sincerity which were at 
*^ *3. QU£e a proof of the correctness q( their juc^ment, 
and of the liberality of their minds. This admi- 
ration they were not more ready to feel, than to 
express; and their works abound with passages 
devoted to the commemoration of their friendship, 
and to the mutual commendation of their talents, and 
writings. This example extended to their contempo- 
raries and humanized and improved the character of 
the age ; insomuch that the scholars of the time of 
Leo X. were not more superiour to those of the fi& 
teenth century, in the proficiency made in liberal stu- 
dies, than in the urbani^ of their manners, the can- 
dour of their judgment, and the generous desire of 
promoting the literary reputation of each other. 
Hence it b further to be observed, that these authors 
have never dipped their pens in the gall of satire, or 
degraded their genius by combining its eflbrts urith 
those of malignity, of jealousy, of arrogance, or 
of spleen. Not confining their talents to the clois- 
tered recesses of learned indolence, they obtained 
by their conduct in publick life the esteem and con- 
fidence of their fellow-citizens ; whilst their hours 
of leisure M-ere devoted to the cultivation of the 
severer sciences, and enlivened by those poetical 
effusions to which they are now indebted £:»* the 
chief part of their fame. The intrinsick taierit 
and classical purity of their writings are rendered 
yet more estimable by the strict attention to decen- 
cy 
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cy and ftiond propriety, which they uniformly dis- c r a f« 
play ; and tvhich, added to Ae consideration of die ^^i^* 
ease and simplicity with which they are written, i^^^- 
mi^t justly entitle them to a preference even to the -*^* *^' 
remains of many of the ancient authors, in pro- 
moting the education of youth. 

In no part of Italy, however, was the cultivation Latin pMtry 
of Latin poetry attended to widi such assiduity as 



in the city of Rome, to which place almost all the 
learned men from every part of Europe occasion- 
ally resorted, md where many of them fixed their 
constant residence* Among those who appear to 
have enjoyed in an eminent degree the &vour'and 
confidence of the supreme pontiff, we may parti- 
cularly distinguish Guido Postumo Silvestri, of ^J^^J^ 
Pesaro ; who was bom in that city of a noble or a 
respectable family, in the year 1479/ His &ther 
Guido Silvestri having died before the birth of his 
son, his mother gave to her offspring the appellation . 
of her deceased husband, with the addition of that 
oi Postumo* Of four sons Postumo was therefore 

the 



y The particulars of his life have been collected by the 
Cav. Domenico Bonamini) under the title of Msmoris 
IsTORiCHB di Gtddo Postumo Sihestre Feearewj and pub* 
lished in the M»ova Raccolta d* OftuscoUy torn, xx« Venezm 
1770. To this tract, and to the writings of Postumo, I 
am chiefly indebted for the particulars given of him in this 
work* 
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c H A P. the youngest, and was the only one to whom 

XVII. 'mother gave suck; which maternal office she was 

I5J3 it seems induced to undertake, because she ima- 

JEt 43. gined that her soil had, bdSore his birth, uttered 
certain lamentable sounds, which she centered 
as prognosticks of the death of his fether ; a dr- 
cumstance to which he has himself alluded in his 
writings.* His early education was, fortunately 
for him, superintended by Gian-Francesco Super- 
chio, Proposto of the cathedral of Pesaro, better 
known by the name of Philomuso,* and by Ga- 
briel Foschi, afterwards appointed by Julius 11. 
archbishop of Durazzo.^ He then repaired to the 
academy of Padua, where having pursued his stu- 
dies during two years, he married at the early age 

of 

* ^ Hoc erat, hoc quod a^uc matris rude aem^in alT» 
^ Tot querulas narrant scpe iterasse sonos. 
<< Infelix ! jam turn casum genitoris adempti, 
'< £t fiebam interitus fata sinistra mei*" 

£ieg. ad Tu9cim. 

* Author of the congratulatory yerses to Leo X. on his 
appointment to the rank of cardinal, and afterwards on his 
elevation to the pontificate, v* ante^ vol. L chafim L A« ^^* 
voL ii. chaf^m x*/^. 301. 

^ To this, his early preceptor, Postumo has addressed 
his affectionate and pathetick elegy, entitled, ^ Ad Fuscum, 
^ Episcopum Comaclensem/' Eleg* lib. i. ft. 10, in which 
he acknowledges his kindness, and laments his own mis- 
fortunes and imprisonment. 
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of nineteen, a lady of whom he i/eas deeply ena- chap. 
moured, and whom he has frequently celebrated xvii. 
in his writings under the name of Fanma^ The f^*** 
death of his beloved consort^ which happened ^^ *^* 
within the short space of three years aftei' her mar- 
riage, whilst it sqipears to have afiected him with 
sincere sorrow, afibrded him an additional topick 
for the exercise of his poetical talents.'' He now 
quitted the city of Padua, and engaged in the ser* 
vice of Giovanni Sforza, lord of Pesaro, on whose 
behalf he interested himself with great warmth, 
when that prince was attacked by Cesar Boi^ia, 
soon after his divorce from his wife Lucretia, the 
daughter of Alexander VL On this occasicHi, 
Postumo expressed his resentment against the &- 
mily of Borgia in some sarcastick verses ; in con- 
sequence of which he was soon afterwards deprived 
of his possessions, and might have considered him* 
self as sufficiendy fortunate in having escaped with 
his life from the efiects of their resentment/ , On 

his 



« EU^ Ub. ii. p. 46. 47. 53. life. 



d MiiiuBt. Condtem. Hannibalem Rang* Proremfiticon. 
EL lib. i. fi. 24. 

^ It is observablei that in one of the poems of Postumo, 
intended to excite the citizens of Pesaro to resist the arms 
of BorgiS) the author refers« not only to the murder of the 
jduke of Gandia> by Cesar Borgia^ and to the supposed in- 
cestuous intercourse of this family, but to odier charges 
Qot alluded to, as far as I haye discovered; by any other 

writer 
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c H A P. his expulsion from his native pUtee, he repaired to 
^v^^* Modena, where he was appointed preceptor to the 
1518! young nobles of the fiunily of Rangone, Giovanni, 
Jtt.43. Akssandro, Annibale, and Ercole, the sons of 
Bianca, daughter of Giovanni Bentivoglio, of Bo» 
logna ; and by her recommendation he was nomi- 
nated as one of the professors of the celebrated 
academy of Bologna, from whence he was, how- 
ever, soon afterwords expeUed, in consequence of 
the dissen^oos between the iamily of Bentivoglio, 
and the pontiff Julius 11/ Having taken an acdve 
part in the wars which desolated Italy, and in which 
he obtained great credit by Us mifitary talents, he 

was. 



Wiit^ri which are, howeverj sufficientljr refuted by their 
own enormity. 

^ Pellite vi vires, ferrumque arcesaite ferns 

*^ loque feroB enses obnus enns eat* 
^< Aspera dux vobis indixil praelia, cujus 

*^ Fratema potuit cxde madere manus**' 

• » » « 

^' Sede sub hac non est matri sua filia peUex, 

^< Concubuitve suo noxia Myrrha patii ; 
^ Hie neque pro nato victurum in secula toiTem 

^< Testiadem flammis imposuisse ferunt ; 
^* Solve ThyestesB fugiens fera pocula menssy 

** Pone domum celeres ire coegit equos. 
'^ Monstra nurus nostras non progenuere^ tulltque 

" De bove semivirum, de cane nulla canem.'* 

JSieg, Ub, ii. p. 33. 

' £ananuHif Memarie di GiUd. Fostumo. fu 13. 
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was, in the year 1510, whilst cpmnianding a troop chap. 
of Bolognese, in the service of the Bei^ivoti, made xvii. 
prisoner by the papal troops, and conimitted by is 18. 
Julius II. to close confinement. As Postumo had -^^^ ^^* 
long been the avowed adversary of the Roman see, 
and had attacked the character of the pontiff in his 
writings, he C(Miceived himself on this occasion to 
be in great danger, and endeavoured to mitigate 
the anger of the pope in a supplicatory elegiack 
poem, which yet remains^ and-which probably ob- 
tained him his liberty.^ 

From this time the life of Postumo appears to 
have been more tranquil. Having throughout the 
whole course of his studies paid particular attention 
to medicine, he w^as in the year 1510, appointed 
by the duke of Ferrara, professor o[ that science, 
and of philosophy , in the university of Ferrara, 
where he remaned about six years. ^ This situa- 
tioD he probably quitted for the purpose of super- 
intending the education of Guidubaldo, the in&it 
son of Francesco Maria duke of Urbmo ; it appear- 
ing, that on the attack made upon the territories of 
that prince by Leo X. Postumo was sent with his 
young charge to the fortress of S. Leo, as to a 

place 



s M Jtdium Stcundumy Pont, ut aubjectia et victia fiarcat 
hoMtibua* ElegmUb. i./i. 15. 

h Bonamini^ Memorie latoriche^ fi. 17. 
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CHAP. P^*^^ ^^ perfect safety. Of this fortress k has 
xvii. been suggested that Postumo held the chief com- 
1518. mand, when it was captured, in the year 1517, by 
JLt 43. the joint eflforts of the pontifical and Florentine 
troops ; but of this the evidence is too slight to be 
relied on. ^ It is, however, highly probable diat 
he was here made a prisoner, since we find him 
in the same year at Rome ; but in whatever cha- 
racter he first made his appearance there, it is cer- 
tain that he was treated by Leo X. with particular 
attention and kindness, which he has endeavoured 
to repay by recording the praises of that pontiff in 
many parts of his works. ^ Among these com- 
mendatory 

^_^_^ ' - — 

^ Bonamini has founded this opinion on the foUowiDg 
lines of Postuxnoi in his Epkedium on the death of his 
mother* 

<< Creditus hoc cum ipso est saxo mihi regius infiois 

* 

*< Guidus Juliadesy qui quamquam milisi et ore 
^ Blandus, ut ex vultu postfis cognoscere matrem, 
<^ Patrem aniikds tamen, et pximis patruum exprimit an- 
« nis." 

But this is contradicted by the historical evidence of 
Leoni, who informs us, that the defence of this fortress 
was intrusted to Sigismondo Varanoj who, on account of 
his youth, was assisted by Bernardino Ubaldino, and Bat- 
tista da Venafro* Leordj vita di Fran, Maria Duca D*Ur* 
tinOf iib, ix./i. 183* et v. ante^ voLvi, chap* xiv./k. 109. 

J << Guido Posthumus, Pisaurensis lepido et comi argu- 
^< toque ingenio poeta, quum Elegias, et variis numeris 
*' cannioa factitareti in aula Lbonxs conspicuus fuit. Pa- 

« tcbat 
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iiiendatory pieces, the elegiack poqn in wMch he c r a ?• 
com^res the happineas epjoyi^d under the pontifi*- xvn, 
cate of Leo X* with the wnetched state 9f Italy, 15 is. 
under his jM^edecessors Alexand^ VL and Julius ^^^ ^^* 
H. is d^servii^ of pcirticular notice. By die ge* 
nerosity of Leo X. Postuma was ^labkd to restoi^ 
lus &inily mansion at Pesaro to its former splen* 
dour s a chx^uoislanfe^ which he has not feUed to 
recond in his ymtiags. In thie jsmusements of tbi9 
chase, of which Leo so eagerly partook, Postumo 
was his frequent associate, and one of t^ tpost 
finished poons of this author is devoted to cam" 
menaiorate the various incidents which attended 4a 
lexcursicm made by the pontiff to his villa at Palo, 
for the puipose of enjoying thb amusement, on 
which occasion he was accompwied by the foreigi^ 
ambassadours, and the prelates and nobles of his 
court. The tranquillity and happiness which Pos- 
tumo now enjoyed, were, however, interrupted 
by the infirm state of his health, which spme of 
ixis contemporaries attributed to the luxurious 
banquets of which he partook in the pontifical 
palace,^ but which others have supposed to 

have 



<< tebat enim ea liberaliter^ meridianis pnesertim lions, 
«< quum citharsdi cessarent, his omnibus qui erudite sua- 
<< vitfitis oblectamenta ad ciendam hilaritatem intulissent/' 
J<nf» Elogia* Ixix. 

^ ^< Praestat nonnihil in Elegis Guidus Posthumus Pisau- 

<< rensis ; ausus ille agg^redi phalxcios et heroicos, parum 

VOL. III. « 3 D *' utrumqite 
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CHAP, have been the efiects of his military fiitigues, 

XVII' on a constitution naturally weak. * In hopes 

1518. of deriving some advantage from change of 

^t. 43 sar, he retired to the pleasant villa of Capranica, 

in company with his {armer pupil, die cardinal £r- 

cole Rangone, whence he addressed to Leo X. an 

degiack poem which is conjectured to be the last 

of his productions ; as he died at ibis place only a 

short time before the pontiff, in the year 1521. "" 



Hiiwriciogi* 



Some time after the death of Postumo, his 
writings were, at the instahce of the cardinal 
Rangone, collected by his pupil Lodovico Sderos- 
tomo, and published at Bologna, in 1524, with a 
dedication from the editor to Pirro Gonzaga, pro- 
tonotary of the Roman see. The extreme rari^r 

of 



<< utrumque rect^ ; sapientiac et medicinxstudia ainplexa* 
*' tus, nihilo plus quam in poetica profecit, secutus cony'i- 
*^ via, et Regum convictus, unde infirmam atque sgnun 
"-▼aletudinem contraxit." Gyrald. defioet. quorum* temft. 
in Ofi* ii. 538. 

1 Bonamini. Mem* Istorichcy ft. 23. 

■* Tebaldeo honoured the memory of Postumo with 
the following epitaph. 

" Posthumus hie situs est ; ne dictum hoc nomine credas 
" In lucem exlincto quod patre prodierit ; 

" Mortales neque enim talem genuere parentesi 
" Calliopeia fuit^mater, Apollo pater." 

•/bv. E^g"^ box. 
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of dib vdume, of which very few copies are known chap. 
to exbt, has given rise to conjectures, that the ^^^^' 



edition was suppressed by some of those persons 1^18. 
in power who found themselves attacked by the <£t. as^ 
satirical and pungent style of the au^Kir ; nor is it 
unlikely that this circumstance may be attributed 
to the fiieedom with which he had treated the Ro- 
man pontiffs who preceded Leo X. ° Of the me- 
rit of his writings very different opinions have been 
entertained. That they are to be ranked with the 
polished productions of Fracastoro, of Vida, and 
of Flaminio, cannot indeed be asserted ; but they 
frequently exhibit passages of considerable merit, 
and are, on the present occasion, entitled to par- 
ticular notice, as having preserved to us many cir- 
cumstances of the private life and character of 
LeoX. f 

Among those who contributed by theu* wit and 
vivacity to the amusement of the pontiflf^ in his 

hours 



" This volume is entitled, 

OUIDI POSTHUXI SIX.VK8 v 

TEIS PISAURBlfSlS 

KLSGIARUM 

LIBRI II* 

CUM GRATIA BT 

FRIVILEGIO* 

At the close, 
Iniftre99um Bonom^t per Hiercnymum de BenedictU Bid'^ 

Uopokm BonwuenBem Anno Dotnifd m.d.xzit« Caicn. Jul* 
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c R A F. hoars of levltf, was Gknrannl Mo2eai«Ao, a mtivc 

xvn, ofMairt^a; but Leo had sufficient diseeminent to 

1518. peroeive, that MossaiteUoy ahhotigh very young, 

JKt. 48. posseaeed superiour talems, whkh amidst his Bp^ 

2**'^"!. parent negligence, he hdd ctikiyated wltbuncom- 
mon application. By his cheerful and fiienAj; dis- 
positioni and the facility and elegance which he dis- 
played in Us Latin and Italian writings^ he oonciliated 
in an eminent degree the fevour of almost all the 
eminent scholars who then adorned the Roman 
court. ** AAer having for some time observed his 
character, and experienced his attachment, Leo 
removed him from the dissipation of the city, and 
appointed lum govemour ot the fortress d[ Moo- 
daino, the income of which office a&rded him an 
ample competency, with sufficient leisure fbrthe 
prosecution of his studies. ^ In this situation he 

undertook 

■ • ill ■ 

^ Bembo) vtiting to Ottaviano Fregoso, denominates 
himt ^ Magne spei adoiescens^ ut scb, aut etiam majorb 
^ quam quod scire possis. Magis enim magisque sese in 
<< dies comparaty cum ad mores optiroos, et ad omnem vir» 
*< tutem, turn ad poetices studiaj adqtift natufa pratcipue 
« videtur." £/i. Fam. lib. v. Efi. vii. 

' ^ Mudus Arelius MutituahuS) magno et elegant! ju« 
^ venis ingenio, lingua pfiu§ nodtii temporis Italica sese 
* ** exercuit ; mox latinam afTectanfc jam adultus, brevi admo- 
<< dum temporis curriculb MAgnam poetam professus est; 
<< quam juvenis promptitudinem admiratus Leo X. ne tali 
<< deesset ingenio, arc! eum Mondulphix pn^cit, queih 
<^ locum Arelius tftudiis suis tiecessaria ubertim suppcdi- 
<< taturum artHUaUton" Faktian, de JLtVmrror. tnfei. &A 
i. fi, 34* 
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undertook an epick poem, entitled Porsermaj which c h a p« 
he was probably prevented from terminating by an xvii> 
untimely and calamitous d|^h ; having been found, 1 5 1 8. 
after he had been sought for in vain upwards of a ^^ ^^* 
mondi, suffocated, with his mule, at the bottom 
of a well ; "^ a circumstance which confirmed the 
suspicions before entert ained, that his death was 
€X^casioned by the barbarity and resentment of those 
persons over whom he was appointed to preside* 
This event affected his numerous friends with real 
sorrow ; and Bembo in particular, has, in several 
letters to the cardinal da Bibbiena, lamented his 
£ite in terms of the warmest affection, and the 
sincerest regret. Under the name of Mutio Are^ 
lio^ by which he chose to distinguish himself, Moz^ 
zarello produced several works, some of which 
are yet preserved in the Italian libraries, ' whilst 
others, as well Latin as Italian, liave been pub- 
lished in different collections, and are entitled to 
no inconsiderable share of approbation. ' 

The 



4 Voter* ui 9ufira, 

^ In the ducal library of Modena is a work of Mozzap 
rello, written hy him whilst very young, in the manner of 
the Arcadia of Sanazzaro, and dedicated to Eiizabetta Goo- 
zaga, dutchess of Urbino. v« llrab, Storia dtila Let. ItaL 
vol* vU./kar. iii* ft. 233. , 

* Arioftto has immortalized him, by enumerating him 
among the great scholars of the age* 

« Uno 
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CHAP. The eflbrts of the Italian Impramisatori were 
^^^^' emulated by the extemporary recitations of the 
1518. Latin poets ; and when Leo was not detained by 
Mu 43. the correct and classical productions of Vida, of 
Bembo, of Fracastoro, or of Flaminio, he might 
listen with satisfaction to the spontaneous efiiiuons 
of Brandoliniy of Morone, or of Quemo, who often 
attended him during his convivial entertainments 
and intervals of leisure, and poured out their 
verses on such subjects as the occasicni su{^)ljed, 
or were suggested to them by the pontiff; who 
hesitated not at some times to lay aside his dignity, 
and take a part himself in the entertainments.' 
Nor ought we to conclude, as it has too generally 
been supposed, that these were 'always the illiterate 
efibrts of men without talents and without educa- 
ticHi. Although recited extempore, it was re- 
quired 



" Uno elegante Castiglione, e un cuito 
" Mutio AreUo." 

Orl. Fur. Cant. 43. «/. sr. 

^ ^< Namque ad mensam accumbere fere numquam 
<< visus est (Leo X.) nisi illustriorum poetanim corona dr- 
^ cumseptus, quos subitaiiis carminibus quamlibet rem 
*^ propositam vicissitn persequi jubebat ; quo honestissimi 
<< solatii genere et ipse mirum, inquam, in modutn afficie- 
^ batur, et convivanim pascebat animos, exemplo Attidi 
<< apud quern nunquatn sine aliqua lectione cenatum legi- 
<< mus ; ut non minus animo, quam ventre convivx delec- 
" tarentur.** Foliazzi, in vita Rafih. BrandoHni* fu 47. Ed> 
Yen. 1753. 
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quired by the pontiff, that the verse should not c h a p. 
only be applicable, but correct, and Brandolini ^^^^* 
has in particular left several works, which prove *^i®* 
him to have been a man of real learning.** To the ^' *5» 
&vours conferred upon him at Naples by Charles Bn^^ii. 
VIIL in the year 1495, we have before had occa- 
sion to refer,^ and he appears to have attached 
himself to the cardinal Giovanni de' Medici before 
his elevadon to the pontificate.^ Soon after that 
event Brandolini took up his residence at Rome, 
where he had apartments allotted him in the pon- 
tifical palace, and acquired in an eminent degree 
the favour and firiendship of the pope."" These 

obligations 



" The Brandolini were of a noble family of Florence, 
and were distinguished at the close of the fifteenth century 
by two men of considerable literary eminence* Jfurelio and 
Raffaelle^ each of whom was known by the denomination 
of Ufi/iOy or Uft/iuB Florentinua. Of the former of these 
writers* who died in the year 1497, a full account may be 
ibund in Mazanichelli, Scrittori d' Italioy vi. 2013, and a 
Latin poem, which does honour to his talents, is given in 
the life of Lorenzo de' Medici) voL ii. ajificndix^ fi, 12. 

» VoL i. chafi^ vr* fi, 325. 

"^ He collected together some of the works of hb rela- 
tion Aurelio ; one of which, entitled De comfiaratione Rd' 
fiubHca et Regni^ he dedicated to the Card, de' Medici, 
afterwards Leo X. in an address which contains several 
curious particulars of the Medici family. 

^ On this account he is denominated by Gianantonio 

Flaminio, 
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CHAP. otJigatlons he has in 8ome d^jire repitid in his 

^^^^' degant dialogue entitled Lso, to which we have 

151$. Yi0^ frequent occasion to refer in the course of the 

^ ^^* present work/ and where the author has preserved 

many curious particulars respecting that pontid^ 

and thrown considerable light on the general hift- 

tory of the tiroes. 



rone. 



^ndrn Mft- Andica Marone, another fevourite attendant of 
hco X. was a native of Brescia, and had passed 
some part of hb youth in the court of Ferrara, 
under the protection of the cardinal Ippolito d^ 
Este. On the journey ^ich the candinal undnv 
took into' Hungary, Marone expressed a desire of 
accompanying him, and on his being refused, he 

quitted 



Flaminioi Ocuiu* Pontrficu^ although Brandolini was him- 
selfy in fact, nearly deprived of sight. It has already been 
noticed that, at the desire of the pontiff, Brandolini gave 
instructions to the celebrated Marc*Antonio Flaminio, the 
son of Gian Antonio, v. ante fi* 374, to which it may be 
added, that the father has, on many occasions, expressed 
his satisfiiction that his son had obtained the assistance of 
so accomplished a tutor ; who is said to havq treated his 
pupil with as much kindness and affection as if he had been 
ills own offspring, v. J. A* Flandfu Op. a/i, Mazzuch* 
Scrittori d* ItaU torn. vi. ft. SO 19. 

7 This work was preserved in MS. until the year 1 753, 
when it was published at Venice, by Francesco Fogliaw^ 
Doctor of Laws, accompanied by a life of the author, and 
copious and learned notes« 



1518. 
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quitted' Feiraia and repaired to the court of Rome.' c h a p» 
The fiicility and promptitude with which Marone ^v^^* 
expressed himself in L£(tin verse on any subject 
that could be proposed to him, surprised and de-* 
lighted all his auditors. His recitals were accom- 
panied by the musick of his viol, and as he pro- 
ceeded, he seemed continually to improve in 
facility, elegance, enthusiasm, and invention. The 
fire of his eyes, the expression^ of his countenance, 
die rising of his veins, all bespoke the emotions 
with which he was agitated, and kept his hearers 
in su^ense and astonishment.^ Having been de- 
sired, at a solemn entertainment given by the pon- 
tiff to several of the ambassadours of foreign 

powers, 



« Caicagnifd Carm. ft. 172. afin Tirab, Storia della Let-^ 
9fratura Ital, vii* ftar. iii. yk. 2 1 1 . 

* '< Is, cum summa eniditorum admiratione, exteml 
*' pore, ad quam jusseris qusstionem, Latinos Tersus variis 
^ modis et numeris fundere consuevit. Audax profecto 
^ negotium, ac munus impudentiae, vel temeritatis plenum; 
^ nisi id a natnra, impetu prope divino, mira felicitas se- 
<< queretur. Fidibus et cantu musas evocat, et quitm semel 
<< conjectam in numeros mentcm alacriore spuitoinflaverit, 
^^ tanta vi in torrentis morem citatus fertur, ut fbrtuita et 
^' subitariis tractibus ducta, multum ante provisa, et medi- 
^ tata carmina yideantur. Canenti defixi exardent oculi ; 
<< sudores manant ; frpntis vens contumescunt ; et quod 
" minim est, eruditx aures, tanquam alienae et intentae, 
'* omnem impetum proflu^ntium numerorum exactissima 
<< ratione moderantur." Jtrv. in Ehg, lxxiz. 

VOL. III. 3 £ 
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CHAP, powers, to deliver extempore verses on th6 kague 
XVII, which was then forming against the Turks, he 
1518. acquitted himself in such a maimer as to obtain 
^^ the applause of the whole assembly,^ and the pope 
immediately afterwards presented him n^th a be- 
nefice in die diocese of Capua. On the celd>ni» 
tion of the fisast of Cosmo and Damiano, the 
tutelar saints of the fiumily of Medeci, a subject 
was proposed by the pope, on which all those 
who aspired to the character of extempore Latin 
poets, were to di^lay their talents, and contend 
for superiority. Notwithstanding many learned 
competitors appeared, the prize was adjudged to 
Marone ; but the circumstance that conferred on 
him the highest honour, was, that, on this occasion, 
Brandolini was one of his unsuccessful rivals. "" 

Of 



% ^ Jovius, who relates this incident, has preserved the 
commencement of the verses recited by Marone. 

*^ Infelix Eurdpa, diu quassata tumultu 
"Bellonim/* 

c ^ Cekbrabatur magnifioentissimo apparatu Mediceo- 
^ ram OoanuoMi solemnitasy quam in magni Cosmi pnnvi 
^ meauMrisHi Leo X. quotannis celebrandam statuerat. 
^ Itaque ad iUius celebritatis diem honestandum plurimi 
'^ fama celebriores Poet» convxvio interersnt, qui proposita 
" de more arg^menta referebant ex tempore ; verum cum 
" Andrea9 quidam Maro^ m£[gni promptiqne vir ingenti} 
<' omnes quasi elingues fecisset, cum Lippo nostro congredi 
'< a pontiffice est jussus ; et cum valide utrimque certatum 
" esset, Lippum tandem victum cessisae ferunt.'' F^&azzty 
in vita Eafih. BrandoUniy /i, 48. 



I 
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Of Hie Ladn poetry of Marone, very few speci- chap. 
mens have been preserved ;** but the commenda- ^^<^> 
dons bestowed up^n his extemporary effusions, by 15 1 8. 
Jovius, Valerianus, and others, may be admitted -^^ ^^* 
as a suffieient proof of his extmordinary endow- 
ments, and of the wonderful effects which they 
were accustomed to produce upon the learned 
audience by which he was genei^y surrounded/ 

The arch-poet, Camillo Quemo, was also an camui* 
eztempcnc recitier of Latin verse, and his talents in ^^''^™'' 
this department have met with high commendadon 

from 



ii Two Ladn epigrams of Maronet which do no dis- 
credit to his talents, are prefixed to the singular hook of 
Francesco Colonna, entitled La HTPNEROtoMACBiA oi 
PoLiPHiLo, printed bj Aldus, in 1499, and again in 1545, 
of which a full account may be found in the Menagiana, 
lorn. iv. fi* 70* 

« » Quid si ilium audieris, velut sodales 
^* Octo audivimus, optimum sodalem ! 
" Nos audivimusi audit hunc et omnis 
^ Doctorum manus in dies, canentem 
^* Mille ex tempore carmiaa erudita; 
^ Quis nil sit lutulentum, inexpolitum, 
" Nil ahsurdum, et inane, nil hiulcum ; 
^ Tanquam Virgilii mora, et labore, 
^ Tanquam tempore culta sub novenni." 

Ficr. Valerian, ad Dantem iii. AUgerum* 
HexOMf Ifcfi. 137. 
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CHAP, from some of ias contemporaries ; ^ vfbaist others 
XVII* bave attributed the appbtises which he received 
1518. rather to his iinblashii]^ assurance^ tiian to his 

JEt. 43. extraordinary merits.' On the first arrival of 
Quemo at Rome, he brought with him from 
Monopoliy in the kingdom of Naples, of which 
place he was a native, an epick poem entided 
Alexias^ consisting of twenty thousand verses. 
With this and his l3nre he presented himself at the 
literary meetings of the Roman scholars, who soon 
perceived that he was well qualified to affixd them 
a rich fund of entertaimnent. A day was appointed 
on which Quemo should recite his poem, for which 
purpose his auditors repaired to a small island in 
the Tiber. Here he alternately drank and sang, 
and after he had proved himself ecyially qualified 
for either of diese tasks, a crown of a new kind was 
prepared for him, interwoven with the leaves of 
vine, of cabbage, and of laurel, which was imme- 
diately placed on his head, and he was saluted by 
his companions with the tide of Archipoeta.^ This 

incident 



' Particularly by Fr. ArsUli, in his poem de Poetu Ur- 
htmsj to which we shall hereafter have occaaion to refer. 

8 Gyreddi de Poet, auorum temfi^ 

^ ** Salve brassica virens corona 

" £t lauro, Archipoetat pampinoque, 
^< Dig^us principis auribus LewU.** 

Jov. in £log. Ixxxii* 
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* 

incident soon reached the ears of the pontiff, who chap*}. 
was highly detighted with it, and desired that the 3^^^^*, 
arch-poet might be introduced to liim without ^s\s. 
delay. From this time he became a frequent at- -^t. 43. 
tendant on the convivial efitertainments of the pope, 
who usually sent him a portion from his table, 
which he consumed with a voracity equal to that of 
the heroes of Homer; but the wine was brought 
to him only on the conation of his reciting a cer- 
tain number of stanzas, and if he made an errour, 
either in sense or in measure, it was mixed with 
a due proportion of water.' On some occadons 
Leo is said to have 'amused himself with replying 
to Quemo. Of this, instances have been preserved, 
which if authentick, sufficiently show, that in the 
extempore recitation of Latin verse, the pontiff 
possessed a facility not inferiour to that with the 
display of which in others he was himself so highly 
delighted.^ 

Li 



i On one of these mortifying occasions, Querno is said 
to hare turned towards the pontiff, with the cup in his 
hand, and to have addressed him in these Leonine verses : 

^ In cratere meo Thetis est conjuncta Lyso 
<< Est Dea juncta Deo ; sed Dea major eo." 

Fore9ti Mdppamondp IatortQ9y tom^ iii. 

J Of this the following specimen, has frequently been 
quoted. Querno, conrpluning of his laborious office, ex- 
claimed, 

Archi- 
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-c H A. ?• In Ae same class with Qiiierho may be placed 
XVII. Giovanni Gazoldo andCirblamo Biitonio. both of 
1518. whom aspired to the character of extemporary La- 
JLt. 43. tin poets, and if they fidled in obtaining the applause, 
Gttoido and fiequcntly provoked the laughter of the pope and 
his attendants. These exhibitions, were, however, 
carried sometimes beyond the bounds of jocularity; 
Gazoldo is said to have received a reward for his 
bad verses in a serious bastinado, bestowed upon 
him by the orders of the supreme pontiff, and the 
arch-poet was so disfigured by a wound given hhn 
in the fiice, by some person who took offence at 
his intemperance and gluttony, that he was deter- 
red from attending the banquets of the pontiff so 

frequently 



^* Archipoeta facit versus pro mille poetis*' 
To which Leo instantly replied, 

^ £t pro miUe aliis Aschipoeta bibit.' 



»» 



Quertio, who found some ^ reen foroement necessary, 
shortly afterwards subjoined, 

' Porrige quod fadant mihi carmina docta: Falemum.*' 

But Leo refused ;• and added, as a reason, 

* 

<* Hocenim enerratjdebititatque pedes*" 

In which it has been supposed that he alluded to the 
gout, with which Querno is said to have been afilicted ; 
but he certainly meaiit also to apply the 'wordfiede^ to the 
feet of the verse, which were not likely to be improved, by 
«n additional quantity of wine. 
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fiequently as he had before been accustomed to c h a p. 
do.^ Several other persons are mentioned by Jo- ^^^^^ 
vius as having contributed to the hilarity of the i^is* 
pontiff in his fesdve hours, among whom was £t. 45. 
Giovan^-FrancescO) one of the sons of Poggio Brac- 
ciolini.^ They were, however, more dbtinguished 
by their devodon to the pleasures of the table, than 
by their intellectual endowments ; and the frugal 
Batavian, Adrian VI. who, by, an extraordinary 
combination of circumstances, succeeded Leo X. 
in the pontifical chair, was astonished at the luxiuy 
of his predecessor, and particularly at the espenses> 
incurred in peacock sausages j which seem to have 

been 



k Of these authors Giraldi thus expresses himself at 

the close of his dialogue De PoetU auor, temfi. in ofi./i. 547, 

^< Si hujusmodi lurcones verius quam poetas vobis affer- 

<^ r<in, ixigratum potius quam gratum arhitrarer me fectu- 

^ tmm. An nescitis Gazoldum sxpius, ob ineptos versus 

*< et claudicantes, male mulctatum d Leone flagris, et &- 

^ bulam omnibus &ctum ? Archipoetam ver6 immania 

^ ingurgitantem pocula a ganeone Alex, auribus et p«ne 

^ naribi^s deformatum ? Unde nunc parcius Pontificis men- 

^ sem adit. * * Cum 'quibus et Hieronymus Britonius 

^ posset adscribi, de quo notissimum illud lambicum Bap« 

^ tiflt. Sangs extat, et legitur, 

Pr£tor gravUeae mittitur Britomua** ilfc» 
et V. MazzuchelH Scrittori d* Ital, vol. yi.fi. 31 13, 

, V, Shefihfr(p9 Life of Poggio BraQcioUrdj chafi* xi. fi* 
483. 
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CHAP, teeha favourite dish with these voracious frequent* 
3tvii, ers of the pontifical table."" 

1518. 

JEX. 43. But the most remarkable instance of folly and 
Barabauo di of absunlity is preserved to us in the account given 
of Baraballo, abate of Gaeta, one of that unfbctu- 
nate, but numerous class, who, without the talent^ 
possess the inclination for writing poetry, and who, 
' like the rest of his brethren, was perfecdy insensi- 
ble of his own defects. The commendations ironi- 
cally bestowed on his absurd productions, had^ 
however, raised him to such importance in his own 
opimon, that he thought himself another Petrarca, 
and, like him, aspired to the honour of being 
crowned in the Capitol. Th^ afforded too &voinr- 
able an opportunity for amusement to be ne^ected 
by the pontiff and his attendants ; and the festival 
of SS. Cosmo and Damiano was fixed upon as 
the day for gratifying the wishes of the poet. In 

Older 



a t( Mire quoque favit Pogio seni, Pogii historici filioy 
<^ itemque Moro nobili a gulae intenvperaiitia articularibug 
(« doloribus distorto, et BrandiDo equitii Marianoque san- 
«^ niooi cncuUs^tOi facetissimis helluoDibus, et in onuii ge- 
<' nere popinalium delitiarum erudidssimia. Nam inter 
** alia portenta insanientis eorum guls, lucanicas concisis 
*•*• pavonum pulpis farctas commenti fuerant : quod obsonii 
(' genus, mox successor Hadrianus, vir Batavs fhigali- 
«( talis, mirubundus expavit, quum suniptuariaa rationea 
" Lconis inspiceret. Verum festivissimis eorum" facetiis, et 
*^ peril rbanis scommatibus, magis quam ullis palati leno- 
<' ciniis oblectabatur/' Jov. in vita Lt(m. x* Ub^ iv. fi.SS. 
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order to add to the ridicule, it was resolved that chap. 
the elephant, which had lately been presented to xvii. 
the pontiff by the king of Portugal, should be is 18. 
brou^t out and splendidly decorated, and that -fit. 43, 
Baraballo, arrayed in the triumphal habit of a 
Roman conqueror, should mount it, and be con- 
veyed in triumph to the Capitol. The preparations 
on this occasion were highly splendid and expen- 
sive ; but before they were completed, a deputa- 
tion arrived from Gaeta, where the relations of 
Baraballo held a respectable rank, for the purpose 
of dissuading him from rendering himself an object 
of laughter to the whole city. Baraballo, however, 
construed their kindness into an illiberal jealousy 
of his good fortune in having obtained the favour 
of the pontiff, and dismissed them with reproaches 
and anger. Having then recited several of his 
poems, replete with the most ridiculous absurdi- 
ties, until his hearers were no longer able to main- 
tain their gravity, he was brought to the area of 
the Vatican, where he mounted the elephant, and 
proceeded in great state through the streets, amidst 
the confused noise of drums and trumpets, and 
the acclamations of the populace." ^* I should 

** scarcely 

^ To this event ABgtlo Colocci refers in one of his 
epigrams, entitled, 

De ^bante Baraballa* 

*< Littore de curve vicina cadentibus Eiuis 

^ Cajeta hue celebres miait alumna W08| 
VOL. III. 3 F ^ iLnetm 
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« 

CHAP." scarcely have believed/' says Jovius/ " unless 
^^^^' " I had myself been present at the sight, that a 
1518. << man not less than six^ years of age, of an 

Ml. 4^: << honourable femily, and venerable by his stature 
*^ and hb grey hairs, should have suflBsred himsdf 
" to be decorated with the toga pqlmata and the 
" latum clanum of the ancient Romans, and be- 
" decked with gcM and purple, to be led in a 
*^ triumphal procession before the publick, with the 
^' sound of trumpets." His triumph was not, 
however, of long continuance. On arriving at the 
bridge of S* Angelo, the sagacious quadruped re- 
fused to contribute any longer to the ungenerous 
mirth of the crowd, and the hero of the day was 
glad to descend i^safe^ £rom his exalted station.' 

The 



<< £nean mentem Trojse, et te xnaxime vrntum, 
<< Qui nunc Assaraci nomen Abantis habes. 

^ Clarus Abans cantu, ter dcxtra clams, et armis \ 
<^ Ilium paK redimit, hunc grave Martia opus. 

^^ At nos Nutrici tantum debebimus omnes, 
<< Quantum Roma 8U» debet alumna Lupx/' 

Coioccij ofi. Lat.fi, 109. 

O/ Jov. in vita Leon, x« lib. iv. pm 85. 

- p -Several writers have erroneously supposed that Bara* 
ballo and the arch*poet Quemo were the same person, v. 
Bottari^ JVote al Vaearij torn, ii. /r. 120. Lancclotto^ in ofi* 
lat. jingeti Colocciy notisj fi, 109. Baraballo was of Gaets, 
Querno of Monopoli, in Appulia. Both these authors cite 
the authority of Jovius, in El^g, who makes no such asser- 
tion. Bottari is also imstaken in relating that Leo X. actu- 

aUf 
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The remembrance of this important incident v^as, c h a p« 
by the orders of the pope, perpetuated by a piece ^v^^* 
of sculpture in wood,** which yet remains upon the 1 5 1 8. 
door of one of the inner chambers in the Vatican* -*'^- ^^* 

Among the inhabitants of Rome, one of the cimimiGo. 

riiio A ps^ 

most distinguished patrons of learned men was a trononearn. 
noble and opulent German, named Giovanni Go* "•«*****"*• 
rizio, or, as he was usually denominated, Janus 
Corycius, who, under the pontificate of Leo X. 
held the- office of a judge, in the civil concerns of 
the city. For several years, the house and gar- 
dens of Corycius were the usual resort of the Ro- 
man academicians* On the feast day of S. Anna, 
his tutelary saint, he was accustomed to provide a 
splendid entertsdnment, which was attended by tlie 
most accomplished scholars and respectable inha- 
bitants of Rome and its vicinity, and afforded a 
&vourable opportunity for those literary contests 
and exhibitions, which gave additional vigour to 
these studies. The liberality of Corycius was 
repaid by the coi^mendaticxis of his learned friends, 
many of whom have perpetuated his name ia their 
verses. About the year 1514, he erected, at his 

own 



ally crowaed Baraballo, ^ fece la fiinzione di incoronarlo,'* 
for which he also cites the authority of Jovius. 

« • 

^ By Gian Barile, ^^ artefice nel genere suo excellen* 
^ tiaatmo.** Bottari^ Mte al Fantriy tonu ii»/k. 120. 
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CHAP. own€xpense, in the church of S. Agostinoat Rome, 

?^^^^' a magnificent femily chapel, ui which he placed a 

1518* beautiful piece of sculpture, the workmanship oTAn- 

-^t. 43. ijpg^ Contucci del Monte Sansovino, representing 
the infiint Jesus with the virgin and S. Anna. These 
figures, although all ftwmed from one block of 
marble, were nearly the size of life, and are men- 
tioned by the historian of the arts, as one of the 
finest productions of the times. On tUs occasion 
the learned friends of Coryc^us vied with each 
other in paying a tribute of respect to his munifi- 
cence, his piety, and his taste ; and the numerous 
compositions to which this incident gave rise, may 
be considered as the most decisive proof of the pro- 
ficiency which had been made in the cultivation of 
Latm poetry within the city of Rome. 

One of the most eminent contributors to the 
'tbtctrycia- shriuc of S. Anna was Biagio Palbu, a native of 
^' Sabina, who assumed the academick name of Blo^ 

^us Palladius, by which he is frequently men- 
tioned in the writings of his ccHitemporaries. ' In 
the year 1516, he had the honour of being admitted 

a Roman 



'' Particularly in the Camdtia of Marc Antonio Flami- 
nb, where it appears that the most trivia! circumstances 
have at times given rise to compositions which Horace or 
Catullus might not have blushed to own. Flamhin Carm. 
Ub. L Carm. 56, 57, 58, 50, IsTc. 
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a Roman citizen by a puUick decree. ' Tbis ac** c h a p« 
complished scholar was no less distinguished by his ^^^^* , 
hospitality than by -his talents, and his house and .is 18. 
gardens are also celebrated as having frequently -*^ ^^ 
afibrded a place of assembly and entertainment for 
his literary friends.' After having been one of 
the principal ornaments of the Roman academy, 
during the pontificate of Leo X. he ^ rose to 
considerable eminence in the state, and filled the 
office of pontifical secretary to Clement VII. and 
Paul m. by thelatter of whom his services were 
rewarded by the presentation of the bishoprick of 
Foligno. * To Palladins we are intkbted for the 
publication of die poehis addressed to Corycius, 
which the latter had carefully preserved, but which 
he justly conceived would subject him^ to the im- 
putation jsf vanily, if he were to commit them to 
the press. The solicitations of Palladius at length 
removed his objections, and they made their ap- 
pearance in tiie year 1524, in an elegant volume, 
now of extreme rari^, entitied, Coryciana. This 
collection contains, besides several anonymous 
pieces, a specimen of the productions of no less 
than one hundred and twen^ Latin poets, who 

were 



■ II I I ' I 



* l}rabo9cMj Storia della Lett, Ital. vii* fiar* iii. fim 303. 

' Flanmu Carm. &b. L Car. SSm 

<< Blosi viUula^er quaterque felixJ 

* Fabromy vUa Lecfu %• 194. 



i> 
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m 



c H A Pt were then found within the iimfits ef Rome^ 9hd 
^^^'* mainj df whom yet hold a high rtok lA ibe annab 
isit. of learning.'' It appears to have bcenusiial tx> 
JBt» 48* ppdacnt 



^ Of the nature of these compositions,' the following 
lines of Flatninius, "whilst they exhibit a ^gtifer xnixtiire 
of christian piety add Jieatheti setisuallty, Ukay aflbtda 

<< Dii, quibus tam Coryeius venu^ta 
<< Signa, taia diTes pOBilit saediuiitt 
*< UUa id'Vbatiros aninuw jnorufil ' ' . 

^ Gratia tangit* 
' <^ Vos. jocus risusque senis faceti 
" Sospites servate diu ; senectam 
« Vos date ct semper virldemj et Falemo 

(< Usque madeatem» 
<< At siinul lotigo sataattn eevo . 
^ Liqaeiit terras, dapibus Dcorma 
<^ Lxtus intersit, potiore mutans 

« Nectare Bacchum.** 

Carnt. Hd, U Car. vii. 

' ♦ . . . 

Ye sacred powers, to whom this shrine^ 

These sculptured forms, Coryciut rears, 
If e'er your favouring ear ilicUne 

To votive sighs and mortal prayers, 
O. grant him still with jest and song 

The blissful hours of life to pass ; 
To healthful age his years prolong ; 

And crown with wine his festive glass ; 
Till satiate with this earthly fare. 

You lead him to your seats divine. 
The banquets of the gods to share, 

And into nectar change his wine* 



present tbesd piedes as Yotive gifts ad: the altar of c h a p. 
S/ Anaap . b»t die offimngs became so numerous, ^^^^* 
tbat COfyciw.was at. length obliged to dose the ^^^s* 
doors of hb. chapeU and to terminate this more ^^* ^^* 
than half idlplatrous worship. ^ 

• r 

The collection of the Coryciana is terminated 
by a poem of Francesco Arsilli, entitled De Poetis **»» "^ 

Fr<inc€MO 

Urbanisy which celebrates the names, and charac- Anuii, end^ 
terizes the works of a great number of Latin poets ^^l^^l"^' 
resident at Rome in the time of Leo X. Its au« 
thor was a native of Sinigaglia^ and was of a re* 
spectable fiimily, his brother Paolo having been 
deputed by his countrymen to congratulate Lorenzo 
de' Medici, duke of Urbino, on his acquisition of 
that state. After having finished his studies at 
Padua, and devoted himself to the practice of me- 
dicine, Francesco took up hi^ residence at Rome/ 

He 



w This circumstance is alluded to in the foUowicg^ 
lines of Fabius Vigil* 

^< Tandem> Jane^ oculis aufer Miracula Divum^ 

^^ Nam decet arcanis sacra latere iocis* 
'^ Ni fiBu:is, accurpeiit vario tot ab orbe pSets 

<' Quot Persarum iniere agmina Thermopylas* 
^ Nee ttlH) quot scita populo statuere Quiritum 

*^ Bissenac adversus sat fuerint tabuls," &c. 

X Tiradoschiy Storia della Lett. ItaL Nil. fiar. m. ft. 200y 
where it appears that Arsilli returned to Sinigaglia, in the 
year l$%7y not richer th«Q he left it, and lired there till 

1540 i 
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CHAP. He appears, however, neiAer to have been &voinv 

^vii' able to the pontiff, nor to have obtained his friend* 

1518. ship ; as a reason for which, it has been said that 

£t.43. he was too fond of his own liberty to attend cm the 

court, and that the court therefiire n^ected or 

forgot him^^ Hence Arsilli was one of the few 

instances 



1540 ; several other works of this author yet remain in 
MS. among which Tiraboschi enumerates, ^morwiif SM 
Hi. PirTnUHeidoa^ lib. iii« PUcatio* HetoctiudoB Sh, L Pr** 
dUHonumi ^^* iii* Onorato Fascitelli has celebrated the 
memory of Arsilli in the following lines. 

In Mtu ^rtiUij Medici , et Poetdt. 
^ Ergo videmus lumine hoc spirabili ^ 

*< Cassum jacere te quoque ; 
*^ Ut plebe quivis unus e vili jacet, 

*< Arsille, magno Apollini 
^ Novemque Musis care ? Sive pocuUs 

*^ Pra&sentibus morbi graves 
*' Essent levandi, sive dulci carmine 

" Dicenda mater aurea 
'< Cupidinum, hisusque furtorum leves. 

'< O vota nostra inania! 
^ Quid dura fati non potest necessitas f 

^ I, da lyram mihi, puer, 
^^ Manuque funde proniore Cccubum* 

^ Nunc sunt Lyaei munera, 
*^ Nunc plectra cordi ; nunc juvat lectisaimo 

^' Cinxisse fiore tempora. 
" Sicci, tenebris obsiti, tristi in Styge 

*< Fortasse eras silebimus.** 

y « Natura enim frugi, et aurcac libertatiis custos, Va- 

ticanam 
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instances which 4faese timesalbrdedof untewHTded chap. 
merit ; and his dissatbfaction is pointed^ expressed ^v^^* 
in the commencement of his poem, addressed to ^^'^* 
Paulus Jovius, where he enters into tlie following ^^ *•'• 
comparison between the patronage afforded to the 
poets of antiquity and to those of bis own days : 

Long have I, Jovius, in my mind revolved 
Whether the laureate wreath to former times, 
Or to oar modem bards be rather due. 
-» But sure the muses In those better days 
Were blest, when great AtrousTtrs ruled the earth, 
And when Mecenas with his liberal hand 
Fostered the flowers of genius* Witness thou 
Melo^ous Horace, and thou, mighty bard^ 
Who sang'st the labours of the Phrygian chiefs 
And Naso, thou, and ye the numerous throng 
Whose fame survives the lapse of rolling years* 
Theut to the poet's song the sovereign bent 
With ear benignant ; but in modern times 
We to the deaf our tuneful warblings pour* 
Kude was the breast that from the Imperial smile 
Caught not a warmer fervour ; and 'tis hence 
We yield (if yet we yield) to elder days. 

— But when I note this avaricious age, • 

And the scant boon the modem patron ^es ; 
-^ An agCf in which the tuneful maids themselves 
Might ask admittance at the door in vain ; 
And unprotected on Pamassus' hill 
The laurel droops and dies ; I boldly then 
Prefer to ancient talents modem worth* 

For 

^^ ticanam aulam, et potentium limina, contumact quadam 
*' superbiadevitabat." Jw^gi £log, ArniUi ciii* 
VOL. III. 3 G 



/ — ^ 
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CHAP. F^ ^^ ^Y hopes of lucre led> the bard 
XVII. To virtue only consecrates his song* 

1518, O that the shepherd would, with timely care, 

JEjL 43. Collect his scattered flock, and lead them forth 
To richer pasturage, and guard them safe 
From ravenous woWes, that with unsparing tooth 
Tear the fair fleece from Phoebus' &TOurite train. 
Then, to the envy of each former age 
Should flow the nectared melody. Ev'n now, ^ 

Though chilled by cold neglect, the heavenly flame 
Glows ardent ; and forgetful of his lot 
The poet raises his immortal strain. 

To these querulous effusions, the numerous 
instances of the liberality of the pontiff to the pro- 
fessors of every department of literature, ancl the 
general testimony of his contemporaries, would 
afford a sufficient reply ;• but for this purpose it is 

not 



* Even Jovius, to whom the poem of Arsilli is address- 
ed, attributes the sudden improvement of polite literature 
to the liberality of Leo X. ** Scripsit ( Arsillus) lepidum 
<< libellum de Poeda UrdanU^ mihi, tanquam veteri sodali, 
^ dedicatum ; quum Leon^ ingeniis liberaliter arridente, 
^< multi undique poets illustres, nequaquam ad inanes spes 
^ in Urbem confluxissent, et pulcherrimo quodam certa- 
<< mine & singulis in una tantilm status materia scriberetur, * 
*^ qua carminum farragine Corytius, homo Trevir, hunumi 
<^ juris libellis praepositus, uti perhumanus poetarum hospes, 
*< ac admirator inclaruit ; ea, scilicet, statua insigni mar- 
^ morea, AureSano in templo dedicata, invitatisque vatibus 
<< ut tria numina Christ! Dei, et MaUis, ac Avis uno in 
<< signo celebrarent/' Jov. in ^MUi Elog* ciii. 
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Hot necessary to resort further than to the poem c h a p« 
itself, which exhibits, in a striking point of view, xvii> 
the astonishing proficiency, which, in the course i^i^* 
of a very few years, had taken place in the city of ^^ *^' 
Rome* This proficiency the author,* it is true, 
affects to consider as the spontaneous result of the 
genius^ the talents, and the virtues of those whom 
he has celebrated ; but he might as well have in- 
formed us, that in those days the flowers of sum- 
mer bloomed in the midst of winter, as attempt 
to conceal a truth, which is demonstrated by every 
line of his work ; there being scarcely a person of 
any eminence mentioned by him, who was not 
indebted to Leo X. for the competence, and per- 
hq)s for the credit, which he enjoyed. On the 
merits of Saddeti and of Bembo, this author has 
dwelt mih peculiar complacency. 

Hence numerous are the t>ards that Rome infolds 
In her matemal bosom ; heirs of fame 
While yet they liye. For say what future age 
Shall rob thee of thy honours, or refuse 
Thy praise, O SAnOLSTi ? in whose verse 
The breathing marble of Laocoon glows 
With strong expression) aain serpent folds 
He and his sons expire ; or Curtius wheels 
His foaming steeds and rushes on to &te 
To save hb country. Nor inferiour praise 
Is thine, O Bembo ; who amidst the waves 
Of Venice nursed, could'st tune thy infimt voice 
To notes of Tuscan melody, or wake 
To Latian sounds the elegiack lyre. 
From amorous Pan as Galatea flies* 

Sing'st 



1518. 
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e H A p. Sing'st thoo the hero's pmse, tiif rival Ytrm 
XV II. Aspires to emulate bis deeds, and bears 
l*be palm of excellence from every age. 
Or if to narrower bounds confined, thou know'st 
To rein thy steed, and bend thy fervid wheels 
Within prescriptive Hmits. These the barda 
Of kindred mindy amid the Idalian grofrea 
Oft social wander, emulous to crop 
Their brightest flowers ; and when the sister-train 
Of Phoebus seek on Aganippes' brink 
A shelter from the day star's burning n^;e9 
Then to her lyre Calliope attunes 
Their melting numberSf that like musick sweet 
Sink deep into the vacant mind ; and they 
The tuneful maids, responsive to the song. 
In choral harmony applaud the strain. 

l!%is poem, as published in the Coryckmaj 
consists of only one hundred and ninety-two dis- 
tichs; but Tiraboschi had the good foitune to 
obtain another copy, in the hand writing of the 
author, which is enlarged by the addition of many 
other names, and extends to three hundred and 
twenty-seven distichs. The perusal of this poem 
will afford the admirer of Latin poetry a chafK- 
teristick idea of the numerous authons theft men- 
tioned ; and the republication of it, at die dose of 
the present volume, may therefore relieve us from 
the necessity of prosecuting our researches on a 
subject, which, if further pursued, would cany 
us too &r beyoiMi the limits tq which this porticxi 
of the present work must necessarily be<)Qnfinrf. 
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TEMPORA ApoUineaB presentia £rondia honoreni) 

Dlius an laudem sscula prisca ferant^ 
Paulej diu mccum demorsis unguibus aequa 

Sub trutina examen^ jucUciumque traho. 
Felices Musx, felix quas protulit xtas, 

Cum foret Augusto Principe Roma pbtens. 
Mxcenas Vatum ingend mercede solebat 

Elicere ingenia Pieriamque manum. 
Tesds erit nobis numerosus Horatius, et qui 

Jam cednit Phtygio prxlia gesta duci« 
£t Naso^ atque alii, vastum quos &ma per orbem 

Nunc celebrat, multo numine plena cohors. 
Adde qu«d his aures solitus prxstare benignas 

Cssar erat : surdis tempora nostra canunt* 
Ad laudem rude pectus eraty cui calcar inerti 

Non possent tanti Prindpb ora dare. 
Talia dum tacitus dubia sub mente revolyo, 

Temporibus priscis cedere nostra reor. 



Sed 
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Sed quoties svum hoc^ peravaraque tempoiis hujus 

Sxcula, qiix Musis occuluere fores, 
Obruta et ut jaceat czno Pamassia laurus, 

Nostra ego nil illis esse minora puto. 
Nttoc miseri tantum Yates virtutis amorey 

Non precio inducti plfcctra sonora movent* 
Quos si Pastor ageDs ad pinguia culta Mlnervz 

Ducerety et rabidos pelleret inde LupoS) 
Pascua mordaci rictu qui ciiiicta rugames, 

Phocbei laniant vellera culta gregis, 
Qualia nectarei caperea modulajaokia caotus^ 

Forsan et antiquis invidiosa viris« 
Plurima nunc quamvis Vatum conatibus obstent, 

Attamen his oestnim mentis inesse vides. 
Quos furor ille animis ccelo dilapsus inhaeret 

Et proprix immemortts coaditionis agit. 
Hinc tua nescio quid pectus prsstringit, et urget 

Ut superet Jovis gloria gentb avos : 
Ac mea nescio quid molli dicat otia Phoeboy 

Meque etiam invitum munera ad ista rapit. 
Hinc fovei alma sinu sacros tot Roma Poetaa 

Fama, quibus cineres contigit ante suos* 
jac. Saioie- ^x»B nulla tuum minuet, Sadokte, decorem^ 

Gloria nee longo tempore victa cadet, 
Laocoontei narras dum mannorxs artesi 

Concidat ut natis vinctus ab angue pater. 
Curtius utque etiam patriae succensus amore^ 

Et specie et,* forti conspiciendus equQ> 
Fervida dum virtus foret in juTenilibus aoais 

Praccipitem se se tristia in antxa dedlL. 
Bembus, et hoc minim est, Venetis outritua iu undia 

Ethnis^o bunc tantum qui& putet ore loqui? 
Nee minus est Elegis Latio Sermone disei^tus^ 

Hoc Pana patiu^txlum' Galatea fugiu 
Hie canit Heroas, atque iUos veraitfuo aequatf 
Et superat cantu tempora priaca novo* 

In 
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In breve dveopos^t spaciamdcflcetere cdrnMib • 

Curriculo efTradms.coHa retorqiiet^qui; 
Hi simul Idaim-fiamasenv e gmmiQe ruft^ ' 

Unanimi flores sxipe tuleresSnul; . * >' 

Horumoperay ad fbmis ilim>M«sv.Agahippid08'itinbratti) 

Phoebei evitant tomda plattstnp jivgit •'> ^ 
Ut sociis vacuas oblectet' carmine mentes ' 

Ad citharx pulsum €aMopear««feiti / ' 
Unisonaque illineaponaant vooet^rbt^ • ^ 

£t plaudunt nuneris tuvbaxisanOmideiR. 
Est sacer a dooto eebbrtftUBioarinnye 'Vidv)^ 

Vida, CremoneasMcandida M«sa sd 
Panthoiden Saniii iiotpm si credei^^ fiia ^st ^ ' 

Intrasse, et clypei pondent^aome sui ; 
Altiloqui Gemum- V^Aei* h\MJe ^atbetese ^a^nis 

Quis neget, ul Juli- ^^ratf^' gesla^ ^^rkh^t ? 
Grandia g^sta^tfrnat^' cati(ii^t)R|i«6tfi^et^ab i^tiii 

Ausonii molem smstinet imperii; ' ' • ' 
Sperulus est Elegiflrcnltusyfdttm^tta^nM'idi^ores, 

Arduus, heroumidain &i»<bdlkl'Ctthiti; ' 
Nee minbr est Lyricii, cuAi'tourbitos aemttla- V^ti 

iEolio molles cdndnit icts iBlodMi 
Nota ent tfcsperiit» atque Indls no^apueOa^ 

Felsineus mute qiiam colk aree Pitts ;' 
Idem priscorum reserans eiiigniaicaVat«iin 

Conspicuo reddit lucidiora ^« < 
Est Casa molttcttii Vates Nora caHninhi AtictOTi 

Cujus amat pladdos blaada CamceMa sales ; 
Huic decory et cultus astant, Veneresqne jocique^ 

Hiinc fovet m tenero gratia trina sinu. 
Galle tu» passim resonant per compita Uudes 

Scena graves numeroa te recitante probata 
Vivet in etemum facundi Masa CamilUy • 

Quem peperit genitrix Portia stirpis htmw. 
Certat Romano tua pagina culto TibuUo» 

Laurea nunc culti carminas ambigua est. 

voll* UK* ^ >t Nonne 
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lo-Marbca. Noiine reuB MttBU fieremy si nostra Cataaii 

^^^^^^^^ £t magni Augusd kiidibus ora Vacent ? 

tavinv. Namque sitnul {tenitua -sonitantur Nutnina Cy rrte 

Argivasque docent verba Latina Deas* 
Asieaim E«t TafcTf ot ftcUb penKMlD dcote renideiui 
Lsliusy austero toxica corde gerens. 
Huic quamvis libeat Terbis petulantibus uti^ 

Est tamen ingenioiflttiB.et arte potsens. 
Quique superdlU rigidi Lunenaisy ab anoia 
Assuetus teneris sciadeve c«ncta Tomoa, 
Inde sibi metuepSf ngili stc cuncta lucema 

Lustratf ut a nuUk uiigtdbils ictua eat» 
Pindarus auritas aylvvs teatudme moketi 
Dulcisonaque trabU eatKavja saza fide. 
At modQ quia Thamyns cytharam imw neadt amatque^ 

Aurea coi nkido> p^q^ora. vcaia fiuh* ' 
Fluctibus immjci^tjie .a^.«aiite ^caonis afctoa 

iEquoreis, Pboebi currUs ad uojia linet^ * 
Quam tua Fa^ste cadafrnitidi oandoris' avenat 

Cui levat Ismei^i. .fluvuiita unda lilaia* . 
CastDlonunr jannuaaeram .qui* , inter ? Martis acerfat, 
tuiomu Man- ^um Phoebi, an Veoeiia te rear esse decns I 
Miles in arin^ ttTox% peramata in Virgkie mkisi 
Hinc moUes elegosy bine fiera beila case* 
Meniau. £t tu nomen babes ab'oectare moUia.Hymetti 
Melliney Aonidum culmciiet ufbis Amor* 
Pene mibi exciderant aniraotua cannina Bioaal, 

Ciu nova Acidalix vinciila nectit amor. 
Utque Cupidineos confundens puivere currusy 
Semper anhelantes verbere tundis equos* 
Manirm. ^^ modo ne Vantum priscorum insult^ bonori 
Inter doctiloquos Lesbia sola Vlrosy 
Inclyta Pisxo, et prttstanti sanguine cretay 

Foeminei splendor Deianira cbcri» 
Prompta venit nostris non ihdignata choreis^ 
Virgineos GMiili plaudere fronte pedes, 

ImpariboB 
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Imparibas tt&t pnesens cm TcnSlms «tas, 

Quamque Dovam Sapplio TIbridb ora coRt* 
Dum g^Tids nnbes fugient Aquilonis ab otlOj 

Dum xnadidas referet turbidus Auster aquas, 
Sidera percutiet ftlgor, titulusque Seyeri, 

Pandulphi pandetis inclyta gesta dttcis. 
Suggerit assftdae nomen tibi grande Casali 

Melpomene ttternae posteritatis opus. 
Dulcis Apollineodeihulcenspectore chordas 

Aonius Phileros agmina tanta premit* 
Tu quoque seu Flacdy seu per nemora alta Properti 

Incedis, tibi babes Valeriane locum* 
Frondibus Aoniis te Pimpinelle decorum 

VidimuS} et mends laurea serta comis. 
Dum recinent relucres, tundent dum littora fluctus, 

Implumes fcetus dum fcret unda maris» 
Huic adei^s semper mollis Beroalde trophaeo, 

Blanda Venuunae cui faTet aura Lyrae. • 
Est Matins versU) pergrato et scommate notus> 

Cui virides colles ruraque amoeoa placenta 
Sxpius inde norem vocat ad vineta Sorores 

Munifica impendens citria poma manu ; 
Promittitque rosas, violas, vaccinia, et albs^ 

Lilia, cum primo vere tepescet humus. 
His scelus est, magnum non asseruisse Capellam, 

Rons Apollinei cui rigat ora liquor. 
Non te Amiteme sinam, dubias sub pocte silenti 

Per tenebras nullo lumine ferre gradum. 
Nam tu Pegasidum juvenes deducis ad undas, 

Qttos foret ingenti Martia Roma sinu. 
Lippus adest caro natali sidere mancus 

Lumine, sed docto carmen ab ore movens* 
Delius huic luds dedit hcc solatia ademptx, 

Ne misera ex omni tors sua parte forbu 
Nam subito revocat blanda in certamina divas, 

Dum moyet Ausoniam dulcius arte chelym. 
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jo,Ajit.&f»- Cyrrhaeaa latebras) «t«m<soii j^nrotticus antn 
rottica. Visit, et Imc £nUo pipaer^ tq^atuttt* 

Inde miser dominie Uiotu» di||ccdiae unaadi 

Demulsit placidit fer^a.coi;da xaodU. 
Laor. Taiia- Ulum tu blandis lequas Vallate. Ctomflcmaf 
twRom. Ingcnio, inventu,cawnlnc,.judkJO ; 

Quern penes argdto sciikemU l^i^gfanmata aensu 

Laus fuity et gratps4ingei^ idie aaleit. 
His te cui Chaiitea adsunt, Agatineyxliqraa 

Insere et aurata carmina funde Ijrra, 
M. Ant.«ift. Phiieticum haud Lucam silco^ qui nomfln ab ipsa 
tanmMcdi- Lucc tcncns, tenebras dispullt IngcnjuL, 
M Ant.Fia- £^^ c^ Flaminius wnium-aibi durus etatro^ - 
sniniat. Cujus aveua potest. actibere quidquidaTet. 

scipio Lan. Unica spes g^ti, et laifgu«ntum maxima ouca- 
ceUottoa Me- ScipiO) qui Choa est cjarus ab arte 9f oe^* 
a» Kottu ii^j^^ quamvis Arvlna prci^atf vi^,fiitus obesM 

Spiritus, et sacro peetore iduUa fi>vet 
1,^^^ Noscit sic moDtes, sy ivas, maria, oppidpt et amnta 
PfiHL PjdIjus, ac solidis viderit ilia ocuiis* 

AngehvCft. '^^ ^h Colloti, O musamun candide Akiaa«i 
'®'*"^ Praeteream, Vates invidiosus ero ; 

Urbis delitiae, diptant cui verba leporesy 
Lacteus a dulci cui fluit<ire liquor ; 
. , , ^ Felix exactae est sic Carteromachus artis 

Scipio Ctfte* 

romachns, Ut nihil adscribi, diminuuire queat* 

Pbtor. Euterpen trahit hie sociasque e Phocidos oraf"]] 

Romuleique jubet littus amare soli* 
joMi. varrn. ^*P^^^ Parrhasio, Romana Academia, opacit 
•i«. Occultum in tenebrb nil sinit esse diu* . 

Hunc circum urbanus latrandolivor oberraty 

£t fessa exterpam voce reposdt opem. 
lUe velut Danaes turri munilus in akay 
Ridenti imbelles despicit pre minas* 
Vocibus ut placidis, placido et n^odulaminei^ Sirf a 
i^tioi vo- Fallaci nautas merait et arte rates» 
^ N». Sic n«Kio, Parthcnope erudut quem docta, Vopi«:i 

Decipltur 
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Decipiturbkoidb cMibi pucHa tnodis^ 
Idem Cardonis raagni dmnf ordain 

GesUicmuty gnmdi fintur in aafera Min% 
Cecropia&que imos lingo* LatiaBqne rccesaos 

Scrutatus, ^nyaapl&s nmnam rara tnliu 
Uc volucrum Regina aoperwxlat aUwray et aid . 

Immotum lumen aolia m «ibe teneat* 
Sie ilia genitus clara Bfaniangclua mbct . 

Alite quae a JoTia nobiiemomen babet» . 
Felici ingenio solera ppocnfaubor in antno 

Corydoy unde refintcanndnisoannetgcDas. 
Quantum RamatiotdUns Fulginia»tantttm 

Arcade gr^adisomo Narnia tom nitet* 
Imperium prisd donee tenueve Qnitites 

Dum stetit Augusto maziroa Roma Duce> 
Vix Latix Lingus Scytbicaa penetravit ad oratf 

Nomen et illius fiuna ainistBafnitp 
At modo quae latoa glacialis Vistula eampoa 

Abluit} et gelidua per mare findh iter, 
Suchthenium ingenio prvstanti miait ad Urbem, 

Qui modo lege sui canaunis urget avos* 
Explicat ardoresf et lonicft rentibt ignes, 

Praebeat ut victas diira puella manus* 
Alta supervolitans Ursinus tecta Qulrini 

Fertur Parrhasii Gaspar ab axe poll 
Barbarien^ incultam patrib de finibus arcet* 

Ducit et Ausonias in nova Templa Deaa. 
^mulus huic, concors patria, JurenilMiusannU 

Sil\ranus numeris oertat et arte pari. 
Auspice Germanas hoc jam fluxere per oras 

Attica Romano conflua mella&vo. 
Hunc puer Idaliadoctam cum matne Cupido 

Mirantur vatem dum sua furta cank* 
Prscipiti quoties <sstro noTacarmina dictat 

Pierio totiee digmis honore fhit. 
Pannonia a forti Celebris jam miltte tantum' 

Extitit ; atbinis vatibus aucta modo est. 
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Nam Ladum Piso sidbundo ita guttnre rorem. 

Hauutf ut Ausoniis carmuie ceitei aris* 
Nee minor est JanO) patrram qui primus ad Istrum 
Duxit laurigeras ex Helicone Deas- 
AndrcM fti- Fulvius a septem descripstt moptibas Urbemy 
>rui» saccr. |^eddit et andquis nondna priaca locis, 
'^um Fulminea est adeo lingua SyllaouSf ut illi 

Aonium facili murmure fiumen eat. 
Ant. TUai- Flava Tibaldeum placidis sic Fkvia ooellis 
Indtat) occulds pnBcipttatqne doUsy 
Aptior ut nuUns malesani pectoris ignes 
Explicet, et leptda compdor arte sales* 
¥***'!!?' Urbs Patari foret orba suone semper alumaoi 



Cujus opus tantum blamia Columba fuitf . 
Ulius Elf siis fato revocatus ab umbris 

Spiritus, in lucem nunc redivivus agit. 
Pectora nam tribuit £Eictlis Bonfilius illi« 

Nee minor ingenio^ nee minor arte valet* 
S^raT" ^^^ ^^ Calliope Paleotum fessa silebit, 

Cui fons irrorat pectora Castalius. 
Lxta fluentisono remeabat ab lequore Cyprisy 

Incipit, et tanto carmine conflat opus* 
Quis Phxdrum ignorat, Vigilisque poemata magni ? 

Maxima Roman! lumina gymnasii* 



FaUu vIkU. Sacceus invicd cclebrat nunc gesta Triuld 
SiMiktimit. Invictasquc Aquilas, magnanimumque senem* 
geos. Fortunate senex) quis te furor impius egit ? 

fn«cU«M Cur geris in patrios anna nelanda lares ? 
^•**'*^ Phoebus ad extemas peregrinaque regna sorores 
Ducturus Cyrrhae quae juga sum ma colunt) 
Incolabarbaries fieret necoilis amad 

Foeda dmensy coeptum distulxt auctor iter, 
Atque agilem viridis cetram de sdpite Lauri 
\ Fabricat) hoc circum cui breve carmen erat* 

Miles erit Phcebi, et musarum miles, honestum 
Quisquis barbarico culmen ab hpste teget^ 

Turba 
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Turba pavit, tantaequc tiMms <fiacnmiitk mofis^ 

Pensitat atque humerfs Hon kve credit onus* 
Turn subito }ntmie» inter ptomptiasimtts <Miiiet « 

Exilit, intrepida sumit'et armamanu. 
Tollitur applauiu Sbdonitn clamor, et illt 

Ab Cetra impoaitum ncfmeti inesse Toluht* 
Dexter in omne genua toriptLCetrarius inde eat^ 

Nee facile agno^cesi apdor Qnde fluat. 
In&ntem qa« cuiu regat, qms culttis habendo 

Sitpuero, et javtfni qualia, quidyeseni,^ 
Optimus ut queat liic Civia aine fraude vocariy 

Jureque cui rea lit'publica danda viro, 
Tempora qui placid» pacia sine fraude gubefiieti 

Nee timeat mortemj cum fera bella premunt» 
Fulginas Ventuvoa' agit, pr«ceptaque'ui uhum- 

Colligit, et oqIio carmine promit opus* 
JanuS) et expertus Macer estdepellere morbosy 

Pi^ridum tenere cuhoi^ ab ungue chori, 
Fulvia quern faHax medtcis ftubthodt ab Aria, 

Jusait et Idalii vulnera aniare Dei* 
Hausisti Cruciger aacroa HeticoAia honorea t 

Hinc venit ad cijamoa prompCa Thaiia tuosy 
Et cantat Leges, aanctique edicta Senatus^ 

Ac duce te inadltas audet adire vias* 
Exprimit affectUs animi sic carmine Teroa 

Postumus, Ut Lector cuncta videre putet ; 
Cum libet ad lacrimas ridentis lumina amicae 

Flettit, et ad risum cum gemit, ora moTet# 
Marce Aganippeos latices qui e fonte Caballua 

Emit, ille tibi nomina sacra dedit. 
Inde tuis diarites numerb haerere videntuc 

Numen et Idatium, Pegasldumque chori* 
At modo Bombasi quonon vaga &ma refulget ? 

Cui reserant Musae Phocidos antra novem. 
Litoris Adriaci nuper deleta per agros 
Perque Ratennatis pinguia culta soU^ 
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Nam Latium Piso skibundo ita g;att!are n# *^ 
Hauait^ ut Ausoniis carmine ceitet v^ ^. ^ 

Nee minor est JanO) patiium qui pri^ ^ % ^ 
Duxit laurigeras ex Helicone Of *% ^ ^ "^ 



AndrcM Vol- Fulvius a septem descripsit mo|^^ 
* Reddit et andqms nomina p|^ ^ v 

Fuiminea est adeo lingua. S^^ ^ 
Aonium facili murmmir' \,a a 
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Flava Tibaldeum placidi^ I ^^ 

IncitatfOccultis prao^^^ 9 
Aptior ut nulliis malf \ ^ ^- 

Expilcet, et lepid^l 
Urbs Patari foret/ ^ 

Cujus opus tar| 
nUus Elysus W 

Spiritus, io 
Pectora nao" 

Nee mif 
Nee mea 

Cui 
Lxta 
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mea 
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Fabiu VigU. 
SfMiletiiiQt* 

GacrarSft- 



fhuicStr 
Grtrarf 



.lor- 



.-flilK 
.4ift iscmdare veffaia 
^rooi^re^ab ore<fiale8 \ 
^.percunat caipiinti laudesr 
\ ' pidas {lenua^ et Istei: i^j^uas; 

' Ao C»8^ l4iuriidigpatiia booqce eoti 

.que Palatini MiHtis Annar dedit«« 
ustraquid Hesperiis porteadant urbibus> acrii 
Ingenio et quidquid exta resecta notent} 
Janet Panormeae telluds gioriay narras^ 
Cui vix in vultu prima juventa nitet; 
Tuque etiam ingenio scandis super ardua primus 

Syderay Olympiacas ausus adlre domos. 
Af&atusque animis tttemis concinis hymnos 

JEtherei reserans claustra verenda Jovis* 
Virgilii hie manes semper sub nocte solenti 
Evocaty et musis cogit adesse suis* 
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%» priico col Mom Mtratii 
^bmina nota foro, 
•r liqui^e tenebras^ . 
sito. 
* pectore senios^ 
-x Dei; 
"^ lopas 
• Tnovet. 
"• ftuenta^ 
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L> Arc6 

Aiiine vettet opus, 
^ aobtraiefe ab ubere sacrO} 
.cum fonte levare sitim ; 
.c imponens peramatv a 8ti|Hte frondis 
.at( Quernos eris) tu mea gesfa* canes, 
•ide sacrosancto cekbrat aic omnia Terso 
Divinum ut cuncti numen inesse potent. 
At quibua e doctis domos est ignota Coryti ? 
ThespiaduiD cfira& est cui bona ne pcireant ; 
Vatibua hie Sacris Moecenas splendidos, MB, 
Si foret Augustusi tempora antra nocent. 
At tua^ quod potis es, sunt Phoebi tecta Sacellum, 

Cumque nov^m Mosis iUa frequentat Amor. 
Verticis Aonii musarum in culmine templum 

Desertum stabat, jam sine honore locus : 
Annua pttnhuit Ph«ebum pia Sacra Sororom 

Jamdudum amisso flamitie nulta fore ; 
Quxutumque diu }oveneiti renovare quotannis 
Mystica sacra jobet Flaminiumque vcfcat. 
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VanncDsU* 



Joannes Vi- 
talit Panor- 
menais. 



Gentu Aquiomif; mitm» et gw(Ai }henur .. 

Marcellus •wwl ]M»nfMl^ In Aore jutOBtAe^ i 

Prxliaque intrepi49i«9niUDe 99e^ gedt; 
Romulleae gfentiail9nge.i9#giwtu% (^idem- 

Aijctorempcrt9(4e9JulaiKK3^'Pnenii« '• . . 
Ifiades ms^giH gf^^^aiwpotetiti^ ut ufii^i^f . - « 

Fatalem aeternuqA attuxit in otbe capiaW . 
£t tandem ut patri^m. Bietito jam pcMuWei aataim 

Utque ipsum iadigeteaif Martia RonA oolki 
Concitus Aopio reaerat Pale^faia opatra : 

Unica Romulex speaque dftcu8qu»tf%9Dr. < 
Hinc mih^ cejoffjBrt Pamien«i;nu09Ua al^ lifte 

Dardanupk Ao|i]^ pectora;lot»a «iq\iia* 
Hie canit Ai^poniasrqtiotiealnpumpatiiijdraB 

Barbarust et qiwto fuhwue b«Ua fipenuiM*) ' . , 
Idem Bollicitoa^leg^a soIaUv anior^ 

Atque gemit dominc triatior ante ferea ;- 
Qua Padua ingftf^s.Veauli 4&T»rtioe|Hiitt$i . 

Volvit et occultis exeric o^a- vadiih • 
Idem contracd|£pigrAmttM)tai.c<Hidere vserbta' 

Gaudet^ e^t4^U<ps,prooi^re'al> ore^a^lea { 
Cui dum Cxsarea^ perGurrJt cavmihe laudes* 

Continuit rapidas {lenua-et later, i^(]tua^ 
Hunc merito Cxaar l4iuri?dignatiia b^pre eat* 

Huicque Palatial Mi^dsAnnardedit* 
Monstra quid Heaperiia portendant uriMbua^ acii 

Ingenio et quidquid exta resecta notenti 
Jane, Panormes telluria gioria^ narrasi 

Cui vix in vultu prima juventa nitet ; 
Tuque etiam ingenio acandis super ardua primus 

Sydenty Olympiacas au8U9 adire domos. 
Af&atusque animis actemia concinis hymnoa 

j&therei reserana claustra verenda Jovis* 
Virgilii hie manea semper sub nocte silenti 

Evocaty et musis cogit adesse suis. 
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Te Maro noft-^dsim, piisco cul Mom Maitmi 

iEmuIa*dftt Lafio nomina nota foro^ 
Immemor obscuras inter fiqni^e tenebrasi) . ^ 

£t ainere ignavo defitubae situ. 
Exuia humanoa extempFo e pectore aensiia) 

Fatidicique for^ns induis ora Dei ; 
Pulcher inaurata qaodes testudine JPopoff 

Personaty et placid<i murmure fita movet. 
Hauiiretque Helicona priusi Dfrcesque fluenta^ 

Desereret coKptmi^ quaite tuu^ anlor opas. 
Livianl audenda nat^rat fera belTa Modeatus, 
. Quotque homkitmi dederit roitliSi mnha neci ; 
Inter ut anna llll mens imperterrita inansit ; 

Hujua opua Seres, Antipodesque legenf . 
Ule opifex rerum coeli qui lapsus ab Arce 

F4lius stemi maxlmus iHe Jotis, 
Orbe pererraito, cum quid bene gesaerat otini] 

Describi insolito carmine veHet opus, 
Muaarum infehlem subtfaxfC ab ubere sacrO) 

Aonio assuetum fonte levare sitim ; 
Nomen et imponena peramat» a atiiHte frondis 

Dixit) Quemua eria^ tu mea gesfacanea. 
Inde sacroaancto celebrat aic omnia versa 

Divinum ut Guncti numen inesse putent. 
At quibua e doctis domus est ignota Coryti ? 

Thespiadum curse est cui bona ne p^N^ant ; 
Vatibua hie Sacris- Mcecenas splendidiiST Itt) 

Si foret Augustus^ tempora avBra nocent. 
At tua^ qmd potis es, aunt Phoebi tecta Sacellumy 

Cumque novem Musis iUa frequentat Amor. 
Verticia Aonii musarum in culmine templum 

Desertum stabat^ jam sine honore locus ; 
Annua pttnkuit Pboebum pia Siacra Soronxm 

Jamdudum amisso llamilne nulla fore ; 
Quxaitumque diu juvenpiti renovare quotannia 

Mystica sacra jubet Flaminiumque voeat* 

tOK* ill. 3 I 
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Inde ElegoS} Uftodo^que sales, sea fortia bella, 
Pangitf h'abet Veneres, nee decor ullas abesU 

Invidit Vati Spartanus Rallius Umbro 

Te gravibus recinens pulchra Lidna modisf 

£t patria Eurotas licet hunc instruKerit arte* 
Te tamen Ausonio carmine ad Astra lulit. 
Peina De- Delie ni vires no$set sibi cohacia virtus. 

Uu. 

Ipse tuas laudes baud timide exequerer. 
Sed quoniam prantat molem evitasse pericliy 
Quam grave curvato poplite fundere onusj 
Cum tua Romulidum volitet vaga fitma per urtiem} 
Ne male ccepta canam sitvoluisse satis, 
uiixes Fa- A patria, a musis, Phoeboque orbique Quiritum 
aensis. ^^ J^^g ^ populi publicUs ore ferar, 

Ni tua multiplici studio pnestantia Ulisse 

Pectora sacratis Vatibus annumerem* 
Notitia in tenebris nulla est adeo abdita rerum 

Ingenio fiierit quin bene culta tuo; 
Omnia nam septem reserasti arcana sororum ; 

Libera quarum Artes noscere corda decet*^ 
Nee titM deficiunt (Usseptem tempora lustrl 

Cum superes) vires corporis atque animi* 
Aareiioicia. Clareli lugenua effigies frontisque serenae 
r^^infai^'' Blandus honos Musas ad sua castra vocat. 
Illius ex hilari genium dignoscere vuku 

Et mentemi et sensus^ cordaque aperta licet. 
NuUac unquam poterunt fraudes se ioferre CanuDnis, 

Quas tibi lascivo murmure dictat amor. 
Hoc duce Nympha olim Vcnerisque peristera custos 
* Fit volucris, volucri qus vehit axe De^m* 

'Per Sylvas quoties nemorosis saltibus errata 

Calliope ?cternum soI& ministrat opils, 
Arihaque grandiloquo resoiiantia carmine. Phpbua 

Ingerit, et gravibus verba sonora ;modi6. 
Felleque mordaci brevibus senteptia dictis 

Non caret, hostili cum vomit oi*e sales* 

Atque 
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Atque Atri» hie nostri doedsdtna pectorfei secli 

Non diet) armatx nee fera bella ducis* 
Pactius £tl\rasc« modo phirima gloria Gentis 22[" '"^ 

Petms adest, clivo maximus Aonio> 
Nobilitas quein clara fovet Geniuaque Chariaque) 

£t prudens fraudum nescia aimplicitas. 
Fortunaxnque super generoaa mente vagatur) 

Ulius baud unquam territus inaidiis. 
Non rapk in preceps tete ambitioBa Cupido 
• Intra fortunam Tivere docte tuam. 
logerit huic inirum nil son inopina, novumque 

Omnia qui immoto pectore adire potest* 
Candida subKmem te vexit ad aethera virtus 

Felicem reddens assimilemque Deis* 
I)e grege quis possety posset quis credere inert! Honor^u 

Quern mons prspingui rure Casinus allt, racitciiv* 

Solus Honoratus vigilanti mente Sacerdos 

Aonidum cantus post sua vota colit I 
Fascitella domus priscorum e fascibus orta^ 

Quos veteri imperio stirps generosa tulit, 
Edidit inftfiteni) nascenti Aneia nutrix 

Affuit, excepit, composuitque caputs 
Uberaque admovit pleno turgentia succo : 

Auctori arrisit muneris ore puer ; 
Intrepidaque manu pressit, suxitque papillas ; 

Lacte redundant! cessit anhela sitis ; 
Musarumque ipsuni allrici commendat^ ut inter 

Pierides Clarii disceret acta Dei. 
Excepere De« unanimes, et mystica Phoebi 

Sacra docent patriis restituuntque focis. 
Cecropis hinc cscas latebras arcanaque ling^« 

Anfractusque omnes multlplieesque dolos, 
Et quocumque olim veterum invidiosa propago 

Liquit in obscuris semisepulta locis^ . 
Paulatim explorans folgenti luce recessus 

Discutiti et nitido tramite monstrat iter* 

Nam 
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BartkoK 
Exiniu* 



Suga. 



Francl->cw 

Moltitis* 

Motinen. 



Nam brevibuB lopigft^ «aij>»ge$ leg^bw ««(ert) 

£t parvo immen^uia cqdice stnngU qpuA* 
Sentibus eYuW» mido J9ia calie per aaiplQ9 

Ire licet montes PjieiidumqjMe nemni* 
Hoc duce Pamaspji pubo^ pet^ I^^k ciiliiieiis 

Altaque securo canteret\arva gjiede* 
Daphni tibi sydua o»f oettii aSavU Apollp^ 

Ingessitque libens.m^fiSiiifLetartisiOpafU 
Hinc elegos prom^sque $9ltA cultiMQie pfuagi^ 

Nee desit numeria dorioa Ungi^ tuia; 
Te quoque Romujidum tit cultae apiea 9Ul9ffilM>cm# 

Intexam charCia cantide Sa&ga meU* 
Vos, animxf sterni quoa tngeua oomima artor 

Sollicitat noctu aoUicltatque die^ 
Quas stimulia agUant laiiduni prsconiai q^iat^vc Iiidc 

Poenitet hau4 vatum celsa tropfajea aequa^ 
Laurea deponat ygbia nodo aerla capUlua ; 

Surgite in amplexuB) jam Deua alter adfift* 
Namque Caledonio Paceua ab Axe Sacerdpa 

Cortynam iDgrediiur a4 i>i|i.Templa lereii^f 
Cortynam, qua rite litat tibii Delpfaicei quaiido 

Attica Romuliduai ac iocljrt* aacm cplil* 
Mulaius antiquum nitido candore attoram 

Possidet, et prisca simpUcitate viget» 
Sincerusque fluit, d«c fuco nobite adumbrat 

Carmen, sed casto pectore nacv^ coUt» . 
Hunc quooiam iUiua cantu oblectantur am«eiH> 

CypriS) et aurato gratia blanda ainU} 
Semper dulcisQnos ut lameatetur amor^ 

Perpetuis flammis iniprobus arit AiUQr* 
Fortunate bonia animi felicibua aucte 

Prssagi merite nomen ab iagenioy 
Gratulor, ingeminat tibi quod malefiija dolprca 

Julia, quae auricomi nomina solia babet. 
Namque nisi ex ajto aic diasimuiaret amorea* 

Non foret a caotu Cam bene mta tuo» 



Quit 
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Quis melius docMn te AkoBRndriae Catulteitt 

Jam promptis numem te inainuare potest i 
Eiige qutbiis Da^mem lamentby aut quibus olim 

Formosum indoluit C3riitluu8 £balidem9 
Ac velttti jecur sctenram mb viiitare mceic^s 

Defleat Japeti viscera hiiiJca satus^ 
Qualibus autlacrymisCeycem ingurgite vasto 

Submersum fleiit tarn misera Alcyone, 
Candide lector, aves si noscerei si vacat, euge 

Da maestis aures vocibus Euryali, 
Dum queritur fiutus irats Julis, el artes 

IllecebraSf fraudesi jurgia, fiirta, dolos* 
Calliope hiiic dextram tribuit dea sponte papillam, 

Threicio vati mamma sinistra data est* 
Centelles gemini fratres stirps inclyta, aviti 

Post habita Siculi nobilitate soli, 
Illect) pariter lin^« dulcedine ad urbem 

Migrarunt, Clarii bina trophea Dei ; 
Quorum pectoribus sic mutuus ardor inhaeret. 

Alter ut alterius pectore corda ferat ; 
Concordesque animo Phoebei gramina campi, 

Antraque sollicito trivit uterque pede. 
Hos inter natu major viridante capillum 

Lauro Hyeron cinctus tempora nixa gerit; 
Heroumque canit laudes ingentiaque acta, 

Acta quibus justo murmure plectra movet ; 
Mellifers inventum aegetis, dulcemque liquorem, 

Ut trahit e molli canna palustris humo, 

£t quis arundinibus cultus, qus tempora messit 
Dulcia quin etiam saccara ut orbis habet, 
Franciscus minor enodat Centello propago, 

El leges strioxit juraque certa dedit. 
Non adeo in specubus latitanti horrentis Eremi, 

Damnatus Voti dum bona sacra novas, 



Alenndrl* 
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Stephaau. 

AntoBiQs 
Nertiiw. 



Cahnn. 



}o.Bapt, 
Meddiiit, 



Bierooymns 



Ncapri. 



Albinevt 
Vannciiais. 



Illorum ut careant ritu, Stephane alnie, Quirites 

Obscxnae nulli sacra adeunda pede* 
Hos quoque qui ad Tanaim penetrat genus usque mndem 

Insequitur dextris Nerlius alidbus ; 
Non te divitiae, fastus, prxcepsque juventa 

Elevat, ingenium, nobilitasve premit^ 
Otia quin Elegosque colasj Phoebique recessus, 

Carminaque arguto tingere felle juvet. 
Prsmia, Calve, tuis quse digna laboribus umquaiUf 

Tarn bene pro mends lingua latinadabit ? 
Tu peregre errasd sublata volumina qucrens 

Quantum Europxo dngitur Oceano. 
Namque Caledonii te dives terra Britanni 

Novit, et aurads dives Ibenis aquis ; 
Galliaque et lads Germania frigida campiS} 

Pannoniosque secans turgidus Ister agros* 
Quidquid Barbarici Mards furor impius olim 

Abstulit, ad patris limina grata refers. 
Ecceiterum andquum te pervigilante nitoreni) 

Roma tenet, candor pristinus ille redit* 
Madalius placido immitem dum munnure amicam 

Deflet, et assiduo murmure moestus hiat, 
Muldfido Aonii silvas in verdce monds 

Plantat) et errantes mulcet Hamadryadas. 
Quin etiam interdum mordax resonante susurro 

Ridet, et argutos ingerit ore sales. 
Si tua non fictos Erato descripsit amores, 

Miror quod nondum es, Angeriane, cinis« 
Annua Pierides celebrant Phoebeia Nymphac} 

Solemnemque notant munera rara diem^ 
Quo miser Admed pecudes armentaque Pastor, 

Desierit tandem tristia vota sequi ; 
Succinctaeque sinus niveo et circumdatae amictu 

Gratantur reducem lata per arva Deum : 
Dumque vagic hue illuc cursant per florida Terape, 

Texentem puerum mollia sertavident. 

Dulcia 
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Dulcia certatim dant oscula, lacte peninpint 

Albenti} Albineo nomen et inde fluit. 
CoUis et Aonii secreu per omnia ducuntf 

Instillantque sacri numina cuncta locL 
Haud igitur minim est, si quidquid concipit alto 

Ingenio, squall cannine, et arte refert* 
Oceano in magno veluti stat saxea moles 

Immota, assiduis fluctibus icta maris, 
Sic caput objectat fortune interritus acri 

Confisus Diis Cloelius auspicibus ; 
Desinit ilia unquam ut valido intorquere lacerto 

Spicula, in hunc solum spicula cuncta ferens ; 
Sic animo invictus constant! pectore sentper 

Imperturbata vulnera mente subit ; 
Solaturque suas Phoebeo murmure curas, 

Murmure cui Latii plaudit avena chori* 
Castalii fontisnisi Bevazanius undas 

Hausisset solitus pellere ab ore sitim, 
Non adeo felix hederac super alta corymbis 

Pamassi omatus montis adisset iter* 
^temos scripsit cultus Lampridius hymnos, 

Terreni laudes concinuitque JotIs* 
Carmina Romano tantum placuere Tonanti, 

His nulla ut nostri temporis aequa putet* 
Si vetus obstupuit, praesens itidem obstupet setas- 

Excultum carmen, culte TibuUe, tuum : 
Haud mirum hoc doctac genitricis ab ubere sacro 

Hausisti, et castos parvulu^ ante Lares* 
Inde tibi genioque tuo peramica fuere 

Sxcula, et Augusti numina grata Ducis. 
At modo bisdenos fiorenti xtate decembres 

Vix numerans quanto pectore Zanchus ovat ! 
Phocenses pariter Muss Latiique Camoens 

Concordes una hunc sponte tulere sinu. 
Certatim accurrunt charites, numerosaque dictant 

Carmina, juncturas, pondera, verba, sonc;, 

Pondeiibus 
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FondeiibuB remm mcn t ci n Uc bene pudt cA 

Selectis verbis mulcel tt cxhUsreU 
S2„u. Bine tui ingenii vires» qoibia omniAiiiMMttak 

Pangere vel genio iil reoueaDe potes^ 
Si modo ab inrtonim ciilm dlrellere raiiMeH 

Ferrea quas semper dooere vaatrti pigett 
Atque alio illanim i&entemAvertereeiaures 

Quo se humili extc^aiit sidera ad alia solOy 
Jamque tuis velles kumeiis iDjiiigere mimua 

Grande aliquod^ quantus quaatus in tfrbe fofefrl 
Tranqnmia) Dum Celebris Vates cifciimJfert pompas Malo6ae» 

Mokwras* 

Ipse indicia feris horrida bella cane ; 
Queis cecidere apri cervommqiie agmina lottgi^ 

£t dams imbelles^ capreolumqae genuai 
Cum Leo venandi Palieti lustra Caninunr 

Oppidulum lassua moenia parva subity 
Illic ubi hospitio exceptum Phaniesius heroa 

Convivam nulla non fovet arte Jorem* 
<^^*i^«»' Thespiadum erudiit prima incunabula natrix 

EuphemeS) natus cui, Crotej sohi< erati 
Unde genus, nomenque irahens' ab origme a?ita 

Altera Musarum est maxima cura Crotus. 

^ , . Batte melos dulci genitrix te Amerina iiquore 

A»eii«. Imbuit, et primis imbuit uberibus. 

Quam bene mellifluo ausceptum nectar ab ore 

Diffundis semper Mania gesta can ens I 
Que tuus antiquse pro moenibus illerRavennS) 

Et qu» pro laribus, docte Catulle, tuis» 
Marcus honos patriae, stirpisque Columnicx, et alrait 

Icaliae contra Gallicasignadedit. 
Grandiloquis geritiile modiscelebrandaper orbem 

Praelia, tuque pari pectore bella refers. 
Digna tuis Heros numeris fadt oniniaf tvque 

Factis digna suiscarmina semper babes. 

A* 
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Ad Vatum ccMiiis propera blandiaalme Cur«i . n: *^»^«'- 

Ne taceas clausaa tristior aote fores ; 
Nam data csirdetibiis cititis fi sigiiaquadiri(|;9B ^r 

Contingant, frustra Tocibuaaalita p0tfs9>. - 
' Suntque alii celebres, quos ingens gloria tollit, 

£t quorum pasaim carmina Roma legit* 
Horum si quis avet cognoscerenomina amussim 

Protinus Aureli templa superba petat* 
Illic marmorei^.p^ndept ^u$pqnsa columna, 

Atque etiam haec Coryti picta tabella docet. 
Illos noYit Arabs, illos novere Sabsi» 

£t nigri Ethiopes, arvaque adusta gelu. 
Vaticinor, dis g^ta cohors, felicius xvum 

Pcctora fatidico murmure Phoebus agit ; 
Vcnturus novus Augustus, venturus et alter 

Moecenas, divum Candida progenies. 
Aurea Principibus novaque illis saecula fient) 

Saecula, queis stas ferrea victa cadet ; 
Pacificae grave Martis opus tunc cedet olivae ; 

Romano cedent arma cruenta foro. 
Ping:ui8 humuB passim nullis cultoribus, ultro 

Et Cererem, tuaque munera, Bacche, dabit* 
Arra pede incerto pessundare sancta pro&nos 

Non ainet, arva sacris caste adeunda choris. 
Tunc virides lauri sudabunt roscida mella, 

Flumina perpetuo nectare lenta fluent ; 
Altricemque novus quando instaurabitur orbis, 

Tellurem repetent numina prisca Deum. 
Felices animxy quibus ilia in tempora carmen 
. Singula sub proprio pondere verba cadent* 
His egOi si potero meritum subscribere nomen> 

Forsitan Arsxlli fama perennis erit ; 
Et mea tunc totum felix Pirmylla perorbem 

Vivet in exitium nata puella mcum. 

VOL. ill» 3 K Ast 
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Ast ego non tantum mihi nmic temerarius aug;ur 
PolIiceor> nee me tam ferus ardor ag^ 

Corvus ut hb auaim crocitare per arra Cayatii 
Cjrciieumque nidi fiogere Yooe melot. 
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NOTES. 






NOTE A. 

RynuTt Fadera, torn, yu fiar. u/i. 135. 

Pafia ad Regem^ pro SuMdio evntra Ho9ieM EccMm* 

CHARISSIME m ChrUto FiH noMier^ mUutem et 4fi^toii» 

COM 



Non Teremur ne Mij[e9ta9 tua noatramy quam it ea ca- 
pimus fiduciamy in optimam partem non accipiat ejusdem 
Fidei et maximi amoris quo illam semper prosecuti sumus : 

Et quia existimamus pristinum ilium suum animum 
Sedi Apostolics durisaimis m rebus 8ubTenien£ perstare 
in eadem voluntatef auctamque potius ejus animi magnitu- 
dinem fructu tantK glorix quantam ex aimilibus actionibus 
aliis consecuta eat quim diminutam esse i 

Ngs quidem certd] quamquam maximisnostris et ejus- 
dem Sanctx Sedis angustiis difficultatibusque pressi ad 
hunc diom itfquo} nihil Tibi oneris imponerei nuUam Ma* 
< j€9tati 
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jf stall tU4t inferre molestiam suBtinuimusy non de toa 
lunlate, pietate erga nos et eandem Sedem beneyolentui 
dubitantes, sed quod ia Te certissimum rerum Qostrarain 
perfugium usque ad extremam necessitatem voluimus esse 
illibatum atque intactum. 

Nunc yer6 cuperemus te cernere oculis^ quibus rapliiis 
et depopulationibusy quanto furore et scelere perditonun et 
nefariorumHominum Status Ecclesiasticus hujusque amal 
Sancts Sedis Dignitas vexetur, lacereturi diripiatur, ciha 
nihil LatroQum avaritiaB libidini crudelitati obstet ; non pu- 
dor a stupris nefarlis) non Reiigao a, Saciis et Lods et Re* 
bus violandisf non misericordia a csedibus Eos coherceatf 
quae Nos ut reprimeremus exhausimus jam omnia ferd et 
hujus Sancts Sedis et eorum qui communem Rem Ecde- 
siasticam ita afBictam dolent subsidia, nd quid de nostra 
Dig^itaie decederemus, n^ sceleratis Hostibus &cilem cur^ 
sum sux improbitatis faper^imp^. 

Sed ciimy si yolumus salvam Eccles^^ticam esse Rem- 
publicam majore conatu et viribus nobis opus sit, unique^ 
intev Ricgeh Christianos PrilictpeSi Jmt MajewtaU pr»6^^ 
confidamus) petimus a te et hortamur Majeatatem tuam in 
•Oomiilo, 8umm6que affeetu requirimu9» ^ i|^ qqi|4. tftft 
consuevistif tuique praestantissimi Animi tst propiiumi 
subvenire in tantis angustiis, difiicultatibuS) indignitatibus, 
huic Sanctx ApostoUcx Sedi communi Matri Ffdelium 
cunctorum tui cur&, prudetiii^, opibu5> ' fucultatibusque 
quaftiprimilm vclis. 

* ■ . • • 

Quern autem in modiim et qua polissiihum. ratjone 
videatur expedirc et tua Majestaa pro sua prudentla cogita- 
bit, et Dilectus Filius JVicclaus Scomber Ordiiiis Pnedica- 
torum nostcr Famillarls, istuc hac praecipOe dfe causa 
nnssus, cum eadem communicablt ; cut earn nostro No* 
mine alloquenti Majeataa tua Adem sunun^apd'adiubendo ita 
secum i*eputabit>.neque hoc majus erga Nos bepcfipiuqi 
ab ca proiicisci posise neque ipsius laudi et nomidl qnagis 

honorificum 
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honorificum fore qnkquaiii) qudm si. ad suani pecutiarem 
Virtutem et Gloiianr se oMiverterit» praeBtare Sanctam 
Romanam £ccle«am ab I&sidiia et Latrodniis Impiorum 
Salvam atque Tutam. 

Dat. Ronue apud Sanctum Petrumy subannulo Pisca- 
toris, die vi^^imo JuQii miliesimo quingenteBimo decimo 
septimO} Pontificat<it.ilostri anno quinto. 

J. Sadoletus* 

CariMiimo in CkrUto FiUo noafro Henrico 

Regi JngU£, 



NOTE Bi 
HYMN 

Of Lorenzo de* Medici, 

Great God> by whose, determined law6 
All nature moyes i unceasing cause^ 

Whose power the miiverse controls \ 
Who from the central point decreed 
That time his rapid flight should speedy 

As round the eternal circle rolls ! 

At rest thyself, yet active still, 
Thou mak*st and changest at thy will ; 
• Unmoved alone, thou movest all ; 
Whilst matter, eager to assume 
New forms, from thee awaits its doom. 
And hastens at thy powerful call. 

¥ 

Firm on the ductile mass imprest 
Whatever thy wisdom deems the best 

Thou fashion*st with unbounded love \ 

Whilst 
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Whilflt all the trond'riiigcye sarveym 
Unfolds to reason's clearer gaxe 
The ndUer Archetjrpe above. 

Reyolved in th^ eternal mind, 
Whatever thy providence designed 

It's firimai fiuihion there assumed ; 
Till all in just dependence ^own. 
All future change to thee foreknown. 

The whole in full perfection l>loomed. 

Then first thy mightier chain was bound 
The struggling elements around, 

Till each assumed its destined stand. 
Thy power their contraries controlled. 
And moist and dry, and heat and cold, 

Were harmonized at thy command. 

Nor scales the fire th' empyreal height, 
Nor sinks the earth's incumbent weight 

Beneath the central darkness deep ; 
But tempered in proportions true, 
Each binding each in order due, 

They learn their destined bounds to keep. 

Diffused through all the mighty whole. 
Thy goodness pours the living soul 

That actuates each remoter part. 
Thy energy with ceaseless fbrcc} 
Impels the still returning course, 

As midst the limbs the heaving heart. 

From Thee, great Author, all that lives 
Its stated boon of life receives. 

Ere long again restored to Thee i 
Each insect too minute to name 
Yet owns a portion of thy flame, 

Part of ihy numerous family. 

Resplendent 
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Refplendentt cars of fiery glow 
Prom realms of light to earth below 

' Thy animated offspnng bear : 
And when this mortal trial ends. 
Again the glorious car attends 

To wing them to their nadre sphere* 

Grant then^ my God) that raised sublime 
My soul the arduous heights may climby 

And g^aze upon the fount of light ;* 
Nor ever from the place where shines 
That cloudless sun which ne'er declines 

Remove again its raptured sight. 

Purge thout my God, my vtsual ray ; 
Banish these earthly mists away, 

Great centre towards which all t^gs tend 1 
In thee alone, eternal mind I 
The good their-final refuge find, 

Of all Creator, Quide» and End. 



NOTE C. 

r « 

Lutkeri 0/r^ra. ^om* up. 1. 

« • 

Rkvbmndissimo IV. C^aisTp Patri, iLLusraissiico 
DoMlvo, Dqmino AlbertOy Magdeburg, ac Moguntincn* 
JScckmarum ArchiepUcofio Primati^ Marc/dom Brande* 
burg. \Stc» Domino 9U0 et Pasfori in ChrUto^ Venerabiliter 

. metufudo ac graiiomsimo. 

Gratiam Dei, et qtiicquid potest et est; 

PARCE mihi, Reverendissime in Christo Pater, Prin- 
ceps iUustrisume, quod ego, fex hominum, tanttim liabeo 

temeritatis, 
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temeriutis, ut ad culmen t«B «iibS94^ti^ 9f^9i fiierim 
cogitare Epistolam ; tiettii isst mihi D.oiDfinus.J««i|S) quod 
meae parvitatis et torpi^u^ui^ mihi coftsciust diu jam dis- 
tuli, quod nunc periHcta .firotUe- pftfficloy pcnnotus quam 
maxime ofBcio fidelitatia ^mesy quaiti T. Reverefidissbns 
Pat. in Chrltb^ defaere me agnotcd; dignetfrr itaque tua 
interim Cel^tudo oculum ad pulverem unum intendere, et 
Yotum memn piro tuA pontifical! eleiii^ntia iritdl^#e. 

Circumfsii^onluji^) J^ij^g^tfsc papale^^ ai)b tuo prscla- 
msimo titulo^ . ad fab^^n S* Petrit ii^ q]|Ubas non adeo 

accuso Prx4if#)tQrv^y^G)f^wM^^> 4^^ noDaudivi, sed 
doieo falsissimais :ii}t^Ug^^^ pppuli, e;^.^ljis conceptas, 
quas vulgo undique jactant, videlicet, quod credunt in- 
foelices animie,: si litierts fndulg^ndBrvm redenfj^rinty se 
securas esse de salute* tfuai^f Itigm,'quad Anitiup.i}^ Purga- 
toridstatiifi^^Voienty' ubi ^doiilf^^ conje- 

cerint* Deinde, tantas^Bfte'lma gr&tiasy- utQuUnnf sit adeo 
magnum peccatuniyetiaifl^ (ui aitiaib)i'ai per ii^mssiblle 
quis Matrem ddVidlikssetv'q^ia^1A)8at^90ln%) Itemi quod 
homo per istas indulgentias liber sit ab omni pcena et 
culpa. « - ^ . . ^ 

O Deus optime ! sic erudiuntur Animsc, tuis curtS| 
optime Pater, commissaBy a^-^oi^em, et fit atque crescit 
durissima ratio libi reddenda super omnibus istis. Id circo 
tacere hsc am{)ti1|Si non* jmAiu^ tmH.OIUm fit homo per 
ullum munu^ Episcopi securus de salute, cum nee per 
grdtfamlief iiifusa^m flat s^ctirtis', 'sed^hii)fer:*lii*«IW>fe4Bt 
tremore jubet hos opcfari salUtem noittaiit Ap<)sldlimi • Et 
Justus, inquit Petrus, vtx galvWiituk ^ Ilteniqufe- fa& arcta 
est via, qux ducit ad vitam, iit'Dotiiinus per ^Prophetas 
Amos et Zachariam, salvandos a'ppeHet torres ra^ptos de 
incendio, let iibique-Pominus diffioultatem sal^tis denun- 
ciat. 



.1 



Cur ergo per illas falsas.veniarum fabulas et promis- 
siones, priedicatores earuro ifaciunt populum secunim et 

sine 
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ainetunoK ? cum Indulgendas prorsus nihil boni conferant 
Animabus ad salutem aut sanctitatemy sed tantummodo 
p<enam eztemami olim caoooici imponi solitam, auferant. 

Denique) opera pietatis et chahtatis sunt in infinitum 
meliora iodulgentiis, et tameo hsc non tanta pompa nee 
tanto studio prxdicant^ imo propter Venias pnedicandas ilia 
tacent, cum tamen omnium Episcoporum hoc sit ofBcium 
primum et solum^^ut populus Evangelium discat, et chari- 
tatem Christi, nusquam enim prscipit Christus Indulgen- 
tias prsdicari. Quantus ergo horror est^ quantum peri- 
culum Episcopi} si lacito Evangelio, non nisi strepitus 
indulgentiarum permitt^t in pppulum suum spargi^ et has 
plus curet quam Cvangelium ? npnne dicet ilUs Christus^ 
Colantes culicem) et glutientes camelum. 

Acceditad hoc, Reverendisaime Pater in Domino, quod 
in Instructione ilia commisaariorum, sub T. Rererendissi* 
mx P* nomine edits, dicitur (utique sine T. P. Reveren- 
dissims et scientia et consensu) unam prindpalium gra* 
tiarum esse donum illud Dei inxstimabile, quo reconciletur 
homo Deo, et omnes pcenx deleantur Purgatorii. Item, 
quod non sit necessaria contritio his, qui Animas vel Con* 
fessionalia redimunt* 

Sed quid fadam, optime Przsul et illustrissime Prin- 
eeps, niu quod per Dominunv Jesum Chrbtum T. Reve- 
rendissimam P. orem, quatenus oculum patems curs 
dignetur «dmittere, et eundem Libellum penitus tollere, 
et prsdicatoribus veniarum imponere aliam prsdicandi 
formam, ne forte aliquis tandem exurgat, qui editis lA* 
betlis, et illos, et Libellum ilium confutet, ac vituperium 
aummum lUustrissimae Tus Sublimitatis, quod ego vehe* 
menter quidem fieri abhorreo, et tamen futurum timeo, 
nisi cito succurratur* 

Hec me» parvitalis fidelia offida, rogo, tua illustrissima 
gratia dignetur acdpere, animo principali, et episcopalii id 

TOI.. III. 3 L 
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nU clemcntisainio, sicut ego ea exhibeo corde fidcliMinuH 
et T. P. RerereftdUumB deditissimov quando et ego pan 
ovilia tui sum* Dominus Jeays custodiat T* Revercndia* 

simam P. in atternuniy Amen. 

Ex Wittembergay in Vigilia onmium Sanctonim» 

Anno MDxvii. 

Si T. ReTerendiasimft P. placet, potent haa meaa Dis- 
pautionea videre, ut intelligat, q^am dubia rea ait Indul- 
gentiaram opinio^ quam illi ut certissimam seminant* 

T* Reverendissimx P* 

Martimvs Luthb&us. 



NOTE D. 

Lmheri ofi* tomm i. p* 65* 

Bbatissixo Patri Lewd Deeimoy Poni» Max* F. Martin 
nuM Luthertu AugtuHmaniu mtemam tahiiem* 

AUDITUM au(Uvi de me pessimum, Beatissime Pater, 
quo intelligo, quosdam amicos feciase nomen meura gra* 
vissime coram te ct tuis foetere, ut quia autoritatem et 
potcstatem clavium et Summi Pontifids minuere molitus 
aim. Inde Hxreticus Apostata, perfidua et aexccDtis no- 
minibus, imo ignominUs accusor* Horrent aures et atupent 
oculi* Bed unicum atat fiducix presidium, innocena et 
quieta conscientia. Nee nova audio ; talibua enim inaigni* 
bus et in nostra Regione me omaverunt, homines iati 
honestissirai et veraces, id est, pessime sibiconacii, qui 
sua portenta mihi conantur imponere, et mea ignominia, 
suas ignominias glorificare. Sed rem ipsam, Beatissime 
Pater, digneris audire ex meinfrnte et incullo* 

Capit 
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CoBpk apud nos diebus proximis prsdicari lubikus ille 
Indulgentiarum ApostoUcarum, pro&citque adeO) ut pne- 
conea UliuSf sub tui nominis terrorey omnia sibt licere pu« 
tanteS) impiissima hsreticaque palam auderent docerey in 
graTissimum scandalum et ludibiium £ccle8iaatic» potesta- 
tisy ac si Decretaies de abuaionibus qusstorum nihil ad eos 
pertinerent* Nee contend, quod iiberrimis verbis hsc sua 
venena diffunderent, insuper Libellos ediderunt, et in vul- 
gum sparserunt. In quibus, ut taceam insatiabilem et 
inauditam avaritiamy quam singuli pene apices olent cra&« 
atssime, eadam Ula impia et hxretica statuerunt, et ita 
statuerunt ut Confessores juramento adigerent, quo hxc 
ipsa fidelissime instantissimeque populo inculcarent. 

Vera dico» nee est, quo se abacondant i calore hoc. 
Extant Libelli, nee possunt negare. Agebantur turn ilia i 

prospere, et exugebantur populi falsis spebus, et ut Pro- 
pheta ait, Camem desuper osaibus eorum toUebant. Ipsi 
vero pinguissime et suavbsime interim pascehantur. 

Unum erat, quo scandala sedabant, scilicet, terror no- 
minis tui, ignis comminatio et Hsretici nominis oppro- 
briupi* Hxc enim incredibile est quam propensi aint in- 
tentare, quandoque etiam sit, in meris opiniosisque nugis 
suis contradictionem senserint* Si tamen hoc est scandala 
sedare, ac non potius mera tyrannidei schismata et sedi- 
tiones tandem suscitare* 

Verum nihilominus crebrescebant Fabuls per tabemas 
de avaritia sacerdotum, detractionesque clavium, summi- 
que Pontilicis, ut testis est vox totius hujus terrae. Ego 
sane (ut fateor) pro zelo Christi, sicuti mihi videbar, aut 
si ita placet, pro juvenili calore urebar, nee tamen meum 
esse videbam, in iis quicquam statuere aut &cere. Proinde 
monui privatim aliquot magnates Ecdesiarum. Hie ab 
aliis aceeptabar, aliis ridiculum, aliis aliud videbar ; prxvar 
lebat enim nominis tui terror et censurarum intentatio* 
TaQdemt cum nihil possem aliud^ visum est, saltem, le« 

niuscule 
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ninscule Ms reluctarii id est, coram dogmata in dulnum 
et disputadonem vocare. Itaque Schedulam &putatoriam 
edidi, kivitans tantom doctiores, si qui vellent mecumi 
dtsceptare) sicut manifestum esse etiam adTersaiiis opoitet) 
ex Prsfatione ejusdem disceptationis. 

EccCf hoc est incendiumy quo totum Mundum quxnio- 
tur conflagrari, forte quod indignantur me unumt autori- 
tate tua Apostolica Magistnim Theologixy jus habere^ in 
publica Schola disputandiy pro more omnium Umversitarum 
et totius Ecclesixy non modo de indulgentiis^ venim etiam 
de potestate^. remissiooe) Indulgentiis divinis, incompara* 
biliter majoribus rebus. Neq tamen multum moTeory 
quod banc mihi &cu]tatem invideant^ A tua B. potestate 
concessam) qui eid favere cogor invitus^ multo majora^ 
scilicet) quod Aristotelis somnia, in medias res Theologis 
miscent) atque de divina Majestate meraa nugas disputant 
contra et citra fecultatem eis datam* 

Porro, quod nam fatum urgeat has solas meaa Oispu- 
tationes prs ceteris, non solum eis, sed ommum Magistro- 
rum^ ut in omnem terram pene exierint, mihi ipsi miracu- 
lum est. Apud nostros et propter nostros tantum sunt 
editae, et sic editasy ut mihi incredibile sit, eas ab omnibus 
intelligi, Disputatlones enim sunt, non doctrine, non dog- 
mata, obscurius pro more, et snigmaticus posits. Alioqui 
si prscvidere potuissem, certc id pro mea parte curassemy 
ut essent intellectu faciliores* 

Nunc quid faciam ? Revocare non possum, et miram 
mihi invidiam ex ea invulgatione video conflari ; invitus 
venio in publicum, periculosissimumque ac varium homL 
num judicium prxsertim ego indoctus, stupidus ingenio, 
vacuus erudidone, deinde nostro florenussimo seculo, quod 
pro sua in literis et ing^nib fcelicitate eUam Ciceronem co* 
gere possit ad angulum lucis et publici, alioqui non ignarum 
sectatorem ; sed cogit necessitaS} me anserem strepere in- 
ter olores. 

Itaqtte 
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Itaqne quo et ipsos adversarios mitigeni) et desideiia 
nultorum expleam, emitto ecce tneas nugas, declaratorias 
meanim Oisputationuin ; emitto autem, quo tutior simt 
sub tui nominis prssidiot et tuae protectionis umbra, Bea« 
tissame Pater, in quibus intelligent omnes, qui volent 
quam pure simpliciterque Ecclesiasticam potestatem et 
reverentiam clavium qussierim et coluerim, simulqoe 
quam inique et fidse me tot nominibus adversarii foedave- 
rint. Si enim talis essem, qualem illi me videri cupiunt, 
ac non potius omnia disputandi facultate, recti a me trac- 
tata fuissent, non potuisset fieri, ut Illustr. Princeps Fride- 
ricus Saxonix Dux, Elector Imperil, &c* hanc pestem in 
sua permitteret Universitate, cum sit Catholicx et Aposto- 
lecae veritatis unus fiicile amantissimus, nee tolerabilis 
foissem Tiris nostri studii acerrimis et studiosisumis* Ve- 
rum actum ago, quando illi suavissimi homines nonveren- 
tur mecum et Principem et Universitatem pari ignominia 
conficere palam* 

Quare, Beatissime Pater, prostratum me pedibus tus 
B« offero cum omnibus quae sum et habeo* Vivifies, oc- 
cide, voca, revoca, approba, reproba, ut placuerit ; vocem 
tuam, Tocem Ckristi, in te prxsidentis et loquentis agnos- 
cam. Si mortem merui, mori non recusabo. Domini 
enim est terra, et plenitudo ejus, qui est benedictus in 
secula, Amen, qui et te serret in sternum, Amen. Die 
S. Trinitadsy Anno mdxviii* 



NOTE E. 



Luiheri <^* ft. 160. 

Lso Papa X. Dilbcto Filio Nobili yiro Fbidbbico 
Ouci SAXOBiiB, Satri Ronmm Imperii Prmcifd £ie€^m 

DILECTE Fill, salutemet Apostolicam Benedictionem* 

Cum memoria recolimus nobilissimam Familiam tuam, 

teque 
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t 

ttqxtt iptusm cft|iat et oroanieotum ftmiliaei sd catena Uni- 
des proprias graem v^stri hwc primam et potiBuinanii 
esse Teluisse^ ut per tos Dei fides ac religk% et hujus 
sancts Sedis homer ac dignitas^ quemadmodum qmdem 
decet et fas est, aalva atque illibata manerentt non possu* 
nus existiBure errantem quempiam & fide» vd adversiis 
cam potius oblatraiitein, tus iiol»litads fiiTore sat gratia 
fretum, superUft et iniquitati su« firena tam audacter 
lAxare. 

Cum vero audimusy et ad nos undique defertttr* quen* 
dam iniquitatis filium^ Fratrem Martinum Luthenmh or^ 
dinis Eremitarumy S. Auguatini congregationis AlemannlS) 
immemorem habitwi) pfofeaaiDnisque suk^ qu» ia bumili- 
tate et obedientia consistity pracvaricantem) in EA^clesta 
Dei jactare se^ tanquam tus nobilitatis pracsdio munitiUi 
nulUus ajitditatem reprehensionemque vereatur* £taicog« 
noscimus falsum hoc esscy tamen eidem nobilitati tine scri* 
benduin duximus, hortantes earn in Dominoy ut pro 
nomine et dignitate boni catliolicique Principisy quaCs tu 
es, retinere sprendorem optimx famx generis, tui immacu- 
latum ab hue calumnia velis. Neque solum culpam eyitare 
quod facisy nulla enim adhuc in te nostro jucficio culpa cst> 

« 

sed etiam suspicioncm fugere hujus culps, quam tibi illius 
temeritas inferre conatur* 

£t quoniam ex doctissiniorum ac reiigio^ssimorum 
hominum relatione, ac prxsectim dUecti filii Magistri sacri 
Palatii nostri, nobis constaty multa, dictum fratrem Mar- 
tinum Lutherum, impia et hsretica) audere asserere» et 
publice afiirmare ; Nos et eum citari ad respondendum 
jussimuS) et dilecto filio nostro Thomsey tituli S. SixU 
Presbytero Cardinaii aostroy et hujus sanct* Sedis de latere 
LegatOi homini omnia Theologis Pkilosophisque codsuL 
tbsimoy quid eum agere operteaty commissimus. 

Cum autem hsc res Dei CathoUcxque fidei sinceritatem 

omnino 
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onmiDO coQceniatf sitque ptopmum offidumSedisApos* 
toUcBi fidei magistrae cognoscere^ qui rectOeficntiant aut 
peiperam: hortamurdcQuo&obiliUtem tuamt etinvirtute 
sancts obediendiB mandamuai ut et Dei» et nostril et sui ho* 
noris cai»a> dare operam et efiicere Telit, ut it Martiaiit 
Lutberua an potestatem et judicium hujus sanct« Sedi% u* 
cut d te Legatus prxdictus requisiverity deducatur. Quod 
erit fidei catholics gratum et salutare munut) tus nobilitatiy 
ob ]»etatiB et religionis cultoiUi in prixnia bonoiificum* Si* 
quidem ad honorem nominis tui et animse saiutem in prinus 
pertinet» ne praeaens et fiitunun aeculum ullo tempore com* 
memorare poaait, haereaiD pemicioaiasmam in Eccleaia Deiy 
&Yore domua tuie nobiliaaims* fuiaae exortam) cui te peri« 
culo occurrere tua aapientia decet. 

Quod si forte aliquid tibi de eo in bonam partem per- 

auasum est| re apud Sedem Apostolicam discussa, et veritate 

indigata^ aut is, si erit innocensy cum bona nostra gratia 

remittetur ; aut ti pravx mentis inventus iuerit, mens tua 

ab omni errore liberabitur. Noa et patemo affectU} et ex 

paslorali officio, neque innocentis poenam uUam proponi* 

muS} et poenitenti clementix nostrae gremium largiter ape* 

riemus* Datum Rom» apud S. Petrum, sub annulo Pis* 

catorisy Die xxiii* Augusti, Anno m.d.xtxii« Pontificatus 

nostri anno sexto. 

Jacobus Saboletus. 



NOTE F. 

Lutkeri o>k. tcmm ufu 173. 

ErisTOLA Thomjb cajxtavi tituli S. SixTi Prxsbyte- 
Rj CardinaliS) ad D, Fridericunty Saxonia Duccm^ 
Sacri Imflerii Electorem^ isfc* De Lutheri causae fiOMt dtS' 
ce98um fjtiedetn Lutheri ex Augusto^ Anno moxviii* 

ILLUSTRISSIME et Excellentissime Princeps. Venit 
Frater Martinus cum literis Excellefttia^ vestne, et ante- 

quam 
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qiiamnotadirety Toluit se munire salvo ccmductii) quem ab 
illis Dominisv C«8are« Majestads Coosiliariisi vestrs II* 
histiisaiiiiie Dominationis intuitu et hrovt impetravit. Nou 
tamen aine adtu meo. Noluenmt enim lii Domini quid* 
quam ill! concedere^ nisi me permittente« Quibus respondi) 
Facerent quidquid eb placeret^ dummodd nomen meum 
non misceretur. £t hie capi mirari ; nam si ExceUeiitia 
Teatra in me confidebat^ non erat opus salvo conductu ; n 
non confidebaty non erat mittendus ad mci ut Patrem* 

Adiit deinde nos Frater Martinusi primikn ezcusana 
ae super impetratione salvi conductus propter inimiririaiy 
8cc. Deinde dicensy se venissey ut nos audirety et veritatem 
i nobis agnitam profiteretur. Nos hominem libendssim^ 
ac humanissimd excepimus, patemeque complex! sumus* 
Dixi ante omnia, quod secundibn solidam Sciiptunm 
sacn^ et sacros Cannones interrogandus esseti et quod 
u se cog^oscerety et de c«tei*o caverety possemusque securi 
dt/rmire, ne reverteretur ad vomitum, omnia componeremi 
sanctissimi Domini nostri Papx Leonis X* autoritate. 

Ostendi deindey monuique patern^ DispuCationes et 
Sermones ejus esse contra Apostolicam doctrinam, maximi 
super IndulgentiiS) citavique Extravagantem Clementb VI. 
apertd contra ipsum stantemi tam super causa, quitm effectu 
Indulgentiarum* Adduxi praeterea antiquam et commu- 
nem Romans Ecdesiae consuetudinem, ac interpretati<»em 
super alio etiam Articulo de fide Sacramentorum aperui ; 
admonuique opinionem ejus non esse sanam, sed mani- 
fest^ dissentire u sacra Scriptura et recta Ecclesis doctiinas 
quae illi omnin6 repug;nat. Is ad Extravagantem claram 
et apertam dixit nescio quid relatione indignum, et petiit 
diem ad deliberandum, rediturumque se affirmavit. Ego 
ilium hortatus, ut se cognosceret, dimisL 

Rediitque postridi^ und cum Patre Vicario general! 
coogregalionis Ob^e^ vantium, multisque stipatus. Et cum 

expectarem 
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etpeetueniy ut m rtri agiMMcdreti ccspit cowm Notario> 
quern aecttm duzehity protestari. Ego Id tobridensi ite- 
mm httmaoistim^ hominem hortalus tuni) ut relicto hu* 
juscemodi inani consilio^ ad cor el sanitatem redircti durum 
ease illi contra atimulum caldtrare. Addidit deinceps, in 
Scriptis ae veUe roihi retpondere, et caiisam suam agere, 
me anteriore die aatia digladiatum verbis turn illo fuisae* 
Ego audadam hominis miratus dixit Fili, neque tecum 
^ladiatus sum, neque digladiari volo. Tantiim paratus 
sum, intuitu lUuatrisaimi Duds Friderlci, te patem^ ac 
benign^ (non disputandi Gontendendivi gratia) audire, ac 
pro veritate monere ac docere, coodliare ctiam (si Toles) 
sanctissimo Domino nostro Pap« Leoni X. ct Romanai 



Rogsnt-me tum is, tum Vicaiius ejus, ut ilium in' 
Scr^da auAre vellem. Dizi me libentiasimi auscultatu- 
rum et fMturum omnia patend* non tamen judiclaBter*- 
Itaque abiitf reversusque postea terdo est| et longam Scripto 
exliibidt phylacteriam, In qua &tue admodum respondet 
ad consdftQtionem Ejttravagands Papc^ necpardt edaili 
aus Sanctitati, quam didt abut! antoritatibua sacrs Serip- 
tune* Ad iUud verdi de fide Sacramcntorum implet papyrum 
lods sacra Scriptura omninA imperdnentibus ct perperam 
intdlectls. 

Ego postquam oatendi non ita esse intelligendum, quod 
In ilia Extravagante et sacris Uteiis scriptum est, iterum 
atque iterum Fratrem Mardnum ut filium mooui et obles- 
tatus sum, noUet plus sapere, qdhn oporteret, nee nova 
dogmata in Ecdesiam intrudere, sed seipsum cognoscerc^ 
ct salTtfe animam suam. 

Venit ad me deinde Pater Vicarius congregationis, cum 
quo prssente, Magnifico Domino Urbano Oratore Mon- 
tisferrati, et uno Mag^stro Theoiogia ditti Oidinis muU 
tasque botaa tractatimus de negodo hoc, ut tolleretor 

toL. III. 3 V. scaodaluni) 
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aodkbdaniy satvt reveittntia ApoatoBoK Stdbt ct wktc idk 
nott Fnrtris Martina* Vaiik posica i»los Ole Thtokoffm 
Magister, aociut Fratria MutMi qui probavil ct cdMauda* 
vit tractatun. 

Jaoda hk fimdamcndaf cuai bcn^ spcar a rcm paiUMt fto* 
fixtua eat hiac ickaa Vkaiiii8> inaalutatp baapte ; ac me 
qauMn^ inacio aubtequfitua eat deiiiie Frater Martinua et 
Socii ejuai nuhlque omuiih&i iiii6 aiUf perb^i iUuaerant. 
Accept interea Fratria Martiol literaflf quilNIa pMiii foca- 
tam Teniam> Non ideo vtt6 ivrocat maiaBet^ et arindahi 
que cat&olicm Eccleais incuarft* 

Ego, lUuatriaaime Princep8« fraudulentuiii Fratria Mar- 
tini et aequacium consilium, non aolAm admiratua aumi 
terum etiam prorsua perhormi et cjbatupui* Com eaim 
de bona illiua valetudine nuudmd aperaremi maidn^ wm 
fimatrattta. Non video tamen cujua fidacia h»c agat. 

■ 

In cauaa ytfro tria affinnaverinl. Primft, dicta Fratria 
Martini in Cooclnabnibua auia diaputativi eaae poaka* In 
aemionibua tamen ab to acriptia) aiiiraiatiTi et aaacttiri 
eaae posita, et coqfirmate in vulgari germanioH ui ajont* 
£a autem aunt partim oontra doctrinam Apoatdlka Sedbf 
partim yer6 damnabilia. Et credat mibi Illustriaaima Do- 
minatio vestra, quia vera dico et loquor ex certa acientia, 
non ex opinionibua. 

Secundum Illuatrianmam iUam yeatramSDiwdnatiaiiera 
hortor et rogOi consulat honori et conscientis aus, vd 
imjttendo Fratrem Martinum ad Urbero, yel ejiciendo 
extra terras suas, postquam non yuU patenia via errorera 
suum cognoscere et cum universali Eeclesia bend aentire. 



Postrem^ iliud adat lUuatrisuma Dominalio vestrar 
nequaquam hoc t^m gilive et pestilena negoeiufla poaae diu 
hsrere. Nam Roms prosequentur Cau^n} quando ego 

lavi 
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1«fl mantts meas) et td sanctbumum Dondnunii Doml- 
Bum nostrum hujuscemodi fraudcs acripsL Bend et feS* 
citer yaleat Excellentia vestra cui me intimd commendo* 
Ex Augusta Vindelicorumi 35 die Octobiis* Anno 1518* 

Iterum atque iterum rogOy ut Dominatio yestra lUustris- 
ttma non permittat se dedpi i dicentibus. Nihil mali conti- 
nent Fratiis Martini Luther! dicta ; Nee ponat maculam in 
gloriam Majorum suorumi et suam, propter unum Frater« 
euhmii ut [^oties promisit* Ego loquor puram Teritatem, 
et senrabo Jesu Cfarisd regulam : A fructibus eorum cog- 
ooscetis eos* Hsc pauca manu propria* 

E. V. et niustriss. D. 

ad obsequial 
TbomaS} S. Sxxti Cabdxnalxsi 

Legattu 4fioiiolic£ SediM. 
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